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CHAPTER I. 

From the grey belfry of the German Lutheran 
church on Belmont Avenue flowed the clanging dolor 
of its Saturday evening chimes. Pious peal on peal, 
the sounds drenched the waning day. It was seven 
o'dock. Every Saturday evening at seven, Rudolf 
Dohmer heard the bells. He had never known ex- 
actly what tiiey signified. He had never asked. He 
only wondered. But always the sombre sounds filled 
him with vague uneasiness. Stroke on stroke, they 
seemed to pound on the walls of his conscience. In- 
variably the bells brought back to him a herd of boyish 
misdeeds and strange forebodings. 

To-night, as he read rapidly the dimming pages of 
an Alger book on the back porch of the brick house 
on Becker Street, his eyes wandered now and then 
to the bony figure of Heinrich Dohmer, his father, 
who was crinkling the meagre lawn of the back yard. 
The latter was a lean, angular person of forty-five. 
Hard labor in a butterine factory down on South 
Water Street had kq>t him gaunt Thick, uncombed 
hair of reddish yellow and bushy eye-brows blocked 
off his well-made forehead. His nose was large and 
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ended in fleshy, bulbous nostrils. His lower jaw 
reached out combatively from a big mouth. The lower 
lip was a billow of flesh. Midway between lower lip 
and point of jaw stuck a short wisp of tawny beard, 
like a patch of burlap. 

Rudolf was reading uneasily. He knew that his 
parent had scant patience with novel reading. His at- 
titude toward this devouring of library books bordered 
upon contempt. To this practical, thrifty Chicago 
workingman, all this reading of Rudolf's was a sign 
of laziness, of inefliciency, of dislike for tasks about 
the house. It augured ill for Dohmer's ambition to 
have Rudolf learn a lucrative trade. 

With a final glance at the taciturn man with the 
hose,' Rudolf closed his book and entered the kitchen. 

"You hadn't ought to read so much, Rudie," said 
his mother, coming out. "You'll spoil your eyes." 

"Ah, no, I won't Guess I'll take my book down to 
the library," he said, reaching for his cap. 

'Did you finish your book already?" 

Te-ah," drawled the boy absently. 

Well, come right home again. It's seven o'clock 
already. And this is your bath night, you know." 

1 will." Rudolf started out, but paused at the 
doorway. "Could I have a cent, mamma, for a little 
candy?" he called to his mother who had joined her 
husband on the lawn. 

'Tfou can take one, Rudie. You know where they 
are," replied his mother. 

Rudolf crossed to the pantry. On the second shelf 
was a gravy tureen in which the Dohmers kq>t small 
change for petty household disbursements. Sometimes 
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It contained three or four dollars in change. Rudolf 
had never known it to be empty. This time as he 
picked up the gravy-dish, it seemed particularly heavy. 
There was an unusual number of quarters and half 
dollars. He stood gazing at the wealth of coins. They 
fascinated him. His fingers closed over the penny his 
mother had bidden him take. And then, with quick, 
silent stealth, he took also a nickel and a dime. 

"I'll get some horehoimd, ma," he called, shoving 
the hand that clasped the coins into his trousers' 
pocket. 

"All right, Rudie. Don't be gone long." 

"Gee," said the boy breathlessly, breaking into a 
nervous run across lots to Ashwood Avenue. "How 
did I take that much ?" 

For more than a year, with increasing frequency, 
he had been taking small sums from the tureen. At 
first, only a penny or two at a time. At length, a 
nickel. Once or twice, a dime. And now sixteen 
cents. He had always made it a rule never to go near 
the tempting dish without first asking if he might 
have a penny, or without being commissioned to take 
so and so much for some family purchase at the 
butcher's or grocer's. He had always been very cau- 
tious about his thefts, taking no more than he thought 
would go undetected. 

Rudolf was convinced that neither his father nor 
mother suspected. Otherwise he would surely have 
heard from them. His mother would have been heart- 
broken. There would have been special prayers for the 
erring son at the family altar for months. There 
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would have been bitter tears in his mother's room at 
night, as she knelt praying at her bedside. 

The boy could never have endured it. Hence his 
painstaking stealth not to be caught. He despised him- 
self for his violation of his parents* trust in him. He 
felt the enormity of this sin he was committing against 
them. He was not unaware, even at twelve, of the sin 
against himself. Every night he confessed his thefts 
in his prayers, implored God to forgive him, prayed 
for strength to mend his ways. 

He cut cross-lots through the green twilight of the 
tranquil evening. It was early May. Great whiffs 
of coral cloud, tinged by the sunset, hung low in the 
sky. He ran with lithe, easy stride over the path that 
bisected the empty lot. His sensitive nostrils flared. 
His anemic face colored healthfully. The bells 
stopped ringing. 

An Italian lamp-lighter was jogging from lamp-post 
to lamp-post, leaving a flickering trail in the emerald 
air of the brooding dusk. Rudolf hurried uncomfort- 
ably past the cottage where a physician had been mur- 
dered, and his body afterwards thrust into a Lake 
View catch-basin. The cottage had since been pre- 
served as a show-place, admission ten cents, where the 
morbid might behold blood-stained floors and scarlet 
blotches on the walls. Rudolf did not stop running 
until he was well past the sinister place. 

"H'lo, Rude," called a member of the Otto Street 
gang, known for its fights and rowdy activities. 

*'Hello," answered Rudolf indifferently. 
Wat's yer hurry?" 
'Coin' to the library," returned Rudolf shortly. 
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Rudolf always passed Otto Street with a wary, 
habittial, sidelong glance to left and right. He was 
invariably on the defensive ever since a bitter and un- 
forgettable experience that had once befallen him at 
the hands of one of this crowd — a young German boy 
named Freddie Hoist. It made a cruel and lasting 
impression on him. 

The episode took place while proceeding on his 
velocipede on an errand for his mother. Shortly he 
met this Hoist, also riding a velocipede. Rudolf had 
attempted to swerve to make room on the sidewalk 
for the other. But young Hoist had taken obvious 
pains to collide with him. 

"Get outa my way!" snarled the little German ma- 
liciously. 

"I'm tr)rin' to," answered Rudolf meekly. 

"No, yuh ain't." 

*Tfes, I am." 

Hoist dismounted from his velocipede pugnaciously. 
Rudolf begali to feel panic-stricken. 

"Come ahn an' fight," challenged Hoist. "I dare 
yuh." 

Rudolf had never engaged in a fight. It was wholly 
foreign to his timid nature. He wanted only to be left 
alone. 

"Ah, yer afraid," taunted the German. His unclean 
hands petrified into fists. He bristled with potential 
atrocity. 

Rudolf did not reply. He was unable to make up 
his mind what to do. He was unprepared for a strug- 
gle. He did not know the simplest rules for the use 
of his fists. He sat pale and speechless in his saddle 
and waited. 
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"Yer ah coward," jeered Hoist, directing a hard 
swing at Rudolf's face. 

It was cold-blooded. It was brutal. Rudolf made 
no effort to parry, defend, or strike back. But he 
never forgot that blow in the face. It was the most 
important thing that had ever happened to him. It 
established the beginning of his dislike for Germans. 
He began to question that which was German in his 
neighborhood, in his own people, in himself. 

"Just let him try to hit me again," he had said 
to himself thereafter nearly every time he passed the 
unhappy spot. He would never again have been caught 
quite as meek and imprepared. He repeated the reso- 
lute formula again to-night. 

But his hostile thoughts vanished as he approached 
the busy comer farther on. Its lighted street lamps, 
the saffron glow of their store windows, the Saturday 
night crowds, brought a stimulating sense of night life. 
It was always so. He loved the warm lights, the rattle 
of the horse-cars, the clang of their jogging beasts' 
bells, the drumming of delivery wagons, the smell of 
cigar and cigarette smoke, the laughter of groups of 
strolling young women. 

He entered an Italian fruit store at the comer and 
ordered a strawberry ice cream soda. He had no 
qualms of conscience now as he paid for it with a 
nickel of his stolen funds. His mouth watered as he 
watched the dark-skinned clerk at the fountain pre- 
pare the drink — ^first the red stream of S3rrup, then the 
lump of ice cream, finally the rich gush of charged 
water from the mysterious depths of the fountain. The 
tall, pink, foam-crowned glass was placed before him 
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with a flourish. Every frosty mouthful caressed his 
hot lips and mouth. 

Rudolf exchanged his books at the branch of the 
Qiicago Public Library located at a drug store on 
Belmont Avenue. Drawing near, he caught sight 
through some lighted windows of silent, agile figures 
in grey gymnasium suits performing on rings, bars, 
"horses," and other apparatus. Phantasmagoric world 
of strange pantomime — Rudolf longed to be part 
of it Yet so distant, so tmattainable, did it seem, 
that it had never occurred to him to broach to his 
parents the subject of joining. He knew that they 
would disapprove of anything so worldly as casting 
his lot with these youths at their enticing play. He 
had heard the words "dues" and "dances" in connec- 
tion with the turners — two conditions certain to damn 
the whole project when measured by the austere value- 
stick of the Dohmers' stem evangelicism. None of the 
boys of their little frame church had ever been turners 
— ^the little frame church without bells, with its straight 
and narrow little creed that held even the creed of the 
Baptists and Presbyterians as far too loose and lati- 
tudinous to vouchsafe assured entrance into the King- 
dom of Heaven. 

He entered the drug store. The druggist-librarian 
lodced as dry as an autumn leaf. He wore a tan, 
autumnal coat, incredibly wrinkled. Even his voice 
had a dry rustle in it. He took the volume Rudolf 
returned, gazed at the thin-faced, serious-looking boy, 
and remarked: 

"It don't take you long to read a book, eh? You 
are one of the fastest readers I've got." 
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profligacy. Already the conflict between instinct and 
morality had begun in him. He harbored no illusions 
that his self-indulgence was right. 

Reaching home, he stole quietly into the back door. 
The familiar smell of weak tea and stale mutton gravy 
greeted him. His mother was in one of the bed- 
rooms mending an old skirt. 
"Do you want a piece of candy, ma?" he said. 
"Better save it for to-morrow. To-morrow's an- 
other day, you know," she answered. "You'd better 
get ready for yoiu* bath. The water's nice and warm," 
she added, coming into the kitchen and running her 
hand up the side of the yellow water tank, its con- 
tents heated by the fire of the cook-stove. "You 
hadn't ought to stayed gone so long. What you been 
eating, Rudie?" 
"Nothing. Why?" 
"I thought I smelt peanuts?" 
"Oh, that's right. I forgot. A boy gave me some." 
The kitchen clock struck eight. Something in its 
homey appeal reminded Rudolf of the bells tolling 
in the grey belfry, made him sorry that the lie had 
been necessary. He felt vaguely that his tissue of 
falsehoods was dishonoring him, unfitting him for 
life. 

Hdnrich Dohmer, his father, called from the bath- 
room, where he was washing his feet Dohmer's lan- 
guage at home was usually a mixture of English and 
South-German dialect, although as class-leader at 
church he spoke a purer German. 

Rudolf carried a towel to his parent. He stood 
and watched the other drying his great, raw, big- 
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veined feet, and fairly shrank from the ungracious 
sight. It was a revolting spectacle. Those coarse, 
bare feet of his father's always offended him. 

Later he heard his father tramp heavily oflF to bed. 
His mother had already retired. Presently, as he 
delayed his bath to pore over a copy of The YoutKs 
Companion, under llie rays of the kerosene lamp on 
the kitchen table, the elder Dohmer called with rough 
impatience : "Go du bedt I" 

"Right away," answered Rudolf. 

Qimbing into the bath-tub for his week-end scrub- 
bing, he began absent-mindedly to wash himself. His 
thoughts were remote from soap, tepid water, and tin 
bath-tubs. His abdominal lines showed over-eating — 
tangible evidence of this abuse of his frail, young body 
through his insatiable appetite. He lay idly in the tub, 
regarding his thin, white body, almost the color of 
tallow. He was computing the total amotmt he must 
have stolen in two years of petty larcenies. He must 
have taken, all told, about twenty-five dollars. The 
amount startled him. It was more than his father 
earned in a whole week's labor at the butterine factory. 
The old longing recurred to confess to his parents, 
cast himself on his knees before them, promise to sin 
no more. He fancied going to them thus, perhaps on 
some Saturday night after the ringing of the bells, and 
then in time to make full restoration and begin an up- 
right life. His heart softened with intense yearning 
to confess and be forgiven. 

But at this point in his meditations, the bathroom 
door opened with a jerk. Rudolf's father thrust in his 
tawny head. He stood angrily at the door, a silent, 
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gaunt, menacing figure in his long, untidy night-gown. 

"Gedt a moof on you, Rudolf,*' he ordered with 
surly contempt. "I an' your ma wandt to gedt to 
sleep. You Icnow dadt Are you goin' to shleep in 
dadt tup?" 

"I'm hurrying," replied Rudolf with feigned re- 
spect, beginning vigorous operations with his wash- 
cloth. 

"Don'dt you dalk back to me, or I'll show you," 
answered Heinrich, shaking his fist belligerently at 
his offspring. And with harsh mutterings, he stalked 
back to the bedroom. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Like an ingot of gold, a shaft of sunshine entered 
Rudolf's room the next morning and awoke him. He 
stretched his clean, bathed body drowsily. The smell 
of coffee issued from the kitchen where the family 
was already at breakfast. Suddenly Rudolf became 
wide awake, arrested by the voice of his brother. 

"You should have heard Rudie in his sleep last 
night," he heard Robert say. 

The boy in bed started violently. What had he 
done? What had he said? He was terrified at the 
thought that he might have uttered something about 
his thefts. Appalled at this possibility, he listened in- 
tently. 

'The kid was praying for dear life. He was reel- 
ing it off in German," continued Robert with a laugh. 

"My goodness, how religious he's getting," put in 
Alma. 

"Well, that's a good sign/' said Mrs. Dohmer 
gently. 

"Maybe he's cut out fer a breacher after all," re- 
marked Dohmer. "It vouldn'dt do you no harm, 
Roabert, if you brayed a little more yourself." 

"I don't wake everybody up ballin' out my prayers 
in my sleep," retorted Robert. "That kid is the 
limit." 

Again Rudolf heard the snicker of his sister. He 

13 
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sizzled with resentment. He hated to be made fun of. 

"Shut up, out there, you kids I" he cried hotly. "It's 
a Ue.'' 

"Listen to the duffer," laughed Robert. 

"S-h-h-h I" Rudolf could now hear his mother say. 
"Don't make fun of him." 

Rudolf shut his eyes angrily. He was ashamed of 
this pra)ring in his sleep. He knew that he would 
be baited for many days. He rolled over and tried 
to go to sleep again. He had no heart to rise and 
face his tormentors. But soon his mother appeared 
at the door. 

"Come on, get up now, Rudie. It's time you was 
getting ready for church," she said. 

Mrs. Dohmer walked and worked with heavy peas- 
ant movements, the result of years of incessant house- 
work. She had the deft reach and sure grasp that 
are the reward of kitchen acts tens of thousands of 
times repeated. Her simple kitchen was without 
speck or blemish — from the washed-out hue of the 
scrupulously laundered red table-cloth and the gleam 
of the castors down to the water pipes that made fan- 
tastic curves under the sink. But her face was sallow 
with care and grooved with worry with the uneven 
moods of the temperamental Dohmer and the tedious 
raising of three unruly children. These had dispersed 
the plebeian good looks of her yoimger days. She was 
an inch or two taller than her husband. A woman of 
less frame might not have been able to endure the 
trials that destiny had assigned to her. 

"Don't mind the oth^r children. Just be a good 
boy," she said, laying a fresh waist and pair of stock- 
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ings, newly darned, on Rudolfs bed. "Get up now." 

"They make me sick out there/' returned Rudolf 
to keep from crying. A lump had hardened painfully 
in his throat at his mother's kind words. 

'*Wass fer ah Simday talk iss dass?" demanded 
Heinrich Dohmer, appearing suddenly at Rudolf's 
door. "Git up und eadt. You lazy-bones, you." And 
he strode to the front of the house in his heavy, squeak- 
ing Sabbath shoes. 

Coiled away beneath the dour exterior of this man 
Dohmer was a strain of neurosis that taxed him hard. 
It was the result of two suppressed functions. One 
of these was military. The other was theological. He 
had wanted to remain in Germany and join the army. 
But his mother, with two sons already in the service, 
had been painfully opposed to having Heinrich, her 
youngest, become a soldier. In the quiet life of the 
Bavarian village where they lived, sh^ had tenderly 
nursed a dream. It was to have Heinrich become a 
clergyman. But this would have meant to send him 
to the G3minasium and thence to the University, far 
too expensive and amtwtious a course for the large 
family of this small tradesman. 

But in America, one had heard, German youths had 
been known to "go preaching" without the fuss and 
diplomas of a higher education. Hence Heinrich's 
mother had encouraged him to embark for America 
before his hotu* struck to enter military service. Where- 
fore, at twenty, Heinrich had stood on the deck of a 
German liner with a horde of immigrants, watching 
America coming out of the mists, and dreaming of 
the ministerial possibilities in this land of opportunity. 
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Dohmer, the immigrant, found himself presently 
in a nest of devout evangelicals in eastern Iowa — a 
raw, blimt, hard-working, hard-praying type of South 
German farmers, who were wringing good livings 
out of the savage productivity of this new, rich farm- 
land. To one, an uncouth landed peasant for whom 
Dohmer worked as farmhand, Heinrich confided at 
length his "call" to preach. The other apprised their 
circuit rider on his next appearance at the settlement, 
who in turn spoke of young Dohmer's ambition to his 
bishop. 

The Middle- West at this time, which was soon after 
the close of the Civil War, was filling rapidly with 
settlers from eastern Pennsylvania, along with new- 
comers from Europe. It was in rapidly increasing 
need of preachers of the gospel. And at the follow- 
ing year's session of the Western conference of this 
denomination, Dohmer was cursorily examined as to 
his "call" and moral qualifications, and was then 
and there ordained to preach. 

Back in the little German village, Heinrich Dohmer's 
ascent into the ministry almost challenged belief. His 
mother wept over the letter which brought the intel- 
ligence, and bore it proudly about among the villagers, 
who marvelled greatly in turn. 

The Reverend Heinrich Dohmer, for his part, could 
hardly believe that he had actually attained this ex- 
alted position in this wonderland of opportunity into 
which the Lord had directed him. He served his first 
congregation with a zealot's fire. He studied his 
Hible, his concordance of the Scriptures, and his 
simple rudimentary text-books on theology with con- 
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suming ardor. As a result of his efforts, he was the 
next year transferred to a more ambitious and pre- 
tentious "charge" in Chicago. 

Chicago was already a rattling centre of storm and 
stress and transformation. The city was rabid for 
industrial expansion. Factories, street-car Hnes, rail- 
roads, and flat-buildings of brick with their back 
porches standing on wooden stilts, were swiftly in- 
vading the flat, uninspired region which a few years 
before had been sandy prairie-land. There was also 
a sharp demand for their spiritual concomitants, 
churches. Chicago, which needed store-keepers, real 
estate agents, teamsters, factory hands, and hod-car- 
riers, also needed preachers — ^preachers who knew how 
to perform vigorously in their field. 

It was Heinrich Dohmer's raw, aggressive, high- 
keyed, convert-getting sermons and exhortations that 
led his church officials to pick him for this harder 
field of pastoral service in Chicago; and in the early 
'seventies he made his pastoral debut before the little 
Robey Street congregation to which he had been as- 
signed. 

The blonde young preacher swiftly won the favor 
of his flock, most of whom were German-bom. Among 
the worshippers was Amanda Schablein. She was a 
large, red-cheeked girl of nineteen. She had a ring- 
ing laugh that issued musically from a long contralto 
throat through strong, gleaming teeth and full crimson 
lips. Week-days she clerked in her father's grocery 
store, where her good-natured personality did much 
to hold the trade that her querulous, dyspeptic father's 
disposition did much to drive elsewhere. Amanda 
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taught a Sunday School class, and was rarely absent 
from the family pew near the front of the church, of 
which her father was a stalwart trustee. 

Even in the pulpit, Pastor Dohmer could not keep 
his eyes off the brown-haired, dimpled young woman. 
She, in turn, felt odd emotional tremors under his 
brisk exhortations to righteousness. She felt peculiar 
magnetic thrills when he wrung her hand and looked 
with his blue, genial, sympathetic eyes into hers, when 
greeting the congregation at the door of the church 
after services. 

Six months later, Heinrich Dohmer took Amanda 
as wife. 

A weather-beaten, eupeptic bishop performed the 
ceremony stiffly in the stiff Schablein parlor above 
the Schablein grocery store. Parsonages being few 
at the time, the Dohmers took up their abode in the 
rear half of a little flat near the church for which 
they paid twelve dollars a month rent, the same being 
allowed, over and above Dohmer's salary, by his 
church. There was little air and less sunshine in the 
flat ; but the glow of matrimony and of red plush fur- 
niture, the gift of Amanda's father, brightened the 
place for them. 

But Amanda, having been accustomed to a lucrative 
tillful of money in the grocery store, soon began to 
chafe imder the limited new income of four hundred 
and eighty dollars per annum. She felt pinched and 
oppressed at every turn. Once, returning from a 
round of pastoral calls, Dohmer found his bride in 
tears. He was wrenched at the sight. 

* What's wrong?" he demanded in German. 
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"I haven't a thing in the house for cake," she re- 
plied. "You won't get another cent for another week, 
and we have only a dollar and a half to go on. I 
just can't ask papa for anything." 

"Well, what do we need with cake?" demanded 
Dohmer. 

"No cake in the house? What if some one should 
come?" 

Cake was almost an obsession with Amanda. She 
enjoyed the eminence of being the best cake maker in 
the neighborhood. Her frostings were masterpieces. 
Layer by layer, her cakes were beyond parallel or re- 
proach at church bazaars. Her father's bins of flour, 
sugar, nuts and raisins had enabled her to indulge 
her artistic bent to the limit. Bishops and presiding 
elders had borne lip-smacking reports of her skill with 
cakes to distant cities and states. The hearts of thou- 
sands of remote maidens and housewives envied her 
this reputation. 

And so, as time wore on, cake proved the rock on 
which the Dohmers' happy home life cracked. More- 
over, cake was destined to doom his career as a 
preacher of the gospel. For cake was to Amanda the 
symbol of prosperity, of well-being, of success in life. 
The absence of many kinds of cake made her miser- 
able. She grieved and fretted at the hapless way in 
which the jaws of necessary expenditures bit into tiieir 
forty dollars per month income. The coming of Rob- 
ert, their first-bom, took her mind for a bit off their 
poverty. Then her discontent returned, greatly mag- 
nified, and keyed up to more insistent intensity. Her 
misery became pathetic. 
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"Oh, whatever made me marry a poverty-stricken 
preacher!" she once burst out. 

The minister gasped. 

"I forbid you to talk like that !" interrupted Dohmer 
with severity. Righteous indignation injected a hard, 
harsh ring into his words. A ruthless impatience with 
her complaints glinted in his German eye. ''Shame on 
you," he added witheringly. 

"I can't help it It's the way I feel," complained 
Amanda. "I wish you'd quit preaching, Henry," she 
continued, emboldened by her outburst For months 
now the words had been clamoring for utterance. 

"Stop ! You don't know what you're saying. This 
is terrible. It's blasphemy," groaned the preadier, 
aghast at her attitude. 

"Well, I don't care. We've got to live," answered 
Amanda, beginning to cry. "It's a shame the way the 
churches pay their ministers. Here we are, living 
like niggers. Oh, I can't stand it I won't stand it. 
It makes me feel sick all over." 

The shock of Amanda's tirade fairly sickened 
Henry Dohmer. With the ice thus broken, and the 
dark waters of family discord tmcovered, there were 
frequent kindred outbursts. From the spiritual heights 
on which Dohmer dwelt, he strove to express be- 
wildered answering arguments. But his love for 
Amanda led him in time to begin to doubt the reality 
of his "call" to the ministry. He wrestled for hours 
in prayer. He grew moody and discouraged. His 
faith in heaven wavered, returned, wavered again. He 
lost appetite and weight He wished he might smoke 
^r— but the stero discipline of his denomination forbade 
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it Between his volcanic eruptions of flaming religious 
zeal on Sundays, his faith smoldered and diminished. 
He was torn between loyalty to his church and loyalty 
to his home. 

In the end, of course, Amanda won. Her allies 
were the tug and trend of the West Side's striving for 
social foothold that had entered the lists as a powerful 
influence against the dazed preacher. At the end of 
the second year of his ministry in Chicago, Dohmer re- 
signed his charge at the annual conference, and en- 
tered dispiritedly upon a business life. Beginning as 
a life insurance solicitor at fifty dollars a month and 
commissions, he flitted from job to job. He became 
a heavy smoker, drank whiskey now and then amid 
stiff battlings of conscience, and wound up eventually 
in the butterine factory in South Water Street, where, 
at the opening of this chronicle, he was receiving a 
salary of $900 a year. 

His dream of a preaching career crushed under the 
heel of Qiicago's West Side, of which his wife was an 
indigenous exemplar, Henry Dohmer was never again 
the same. Something left him at the time of his sur- 
render to circtmistances that never came back. The 
spiritual, poetic fire, transmitted to him from his 
mother's side of the family, had thenceforth grown 
dimmer and dimmer. From this time on, he was more 
like his stolid, North-German father, grimmer, more 
Prussian, more harsh and unbending. 

His aggressive continuation of church work as a 
layman, filling Sunday School superintendencies and 
class-leaderships, contained no longer the spark and 
fire of former days. His forceful exhortations during 
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revivals, his tempestuous prayers, reflected rather a 
dogged, emotional effort to fan the declining spiritual 
spark back into burning. In this effort, Dohmer made 
himself a very handy man about the church. The 
successive itinerant preachers of the different churches 
to which he belonged during this unhappy period, used 
Dohmer as their right bower, esteemed him highly 
for his earnest labors, but neither knew nor guessed 
the spiritual forlomness and bitterness that galvanized 
him into his energetic activities. 

"If we only had more church members like Brother 
Dohmer," lamented more than one of his pastors. 

Mrs. Dohmer never even vaguely divined what was 
going on beneath her husband's vest. Church-going, 
devoutly religious as she understood religion, tireless 
in her labors for her family, active in sewing circles 
and missionary societies, wholly bourgeois in her plane 
of thought, she entirely lacked the imagination to 
comprehend even fractionally the raw poetry, the 
ideals, the slain passion for service that had overcome 
in him for a time that part of him that was Prussian 
and brought him on his dean, sentimental journey to 
America. 

Mrs. Dohmer only reflected with satisfaction that her 
husband earned $900 a year at his hapless manual 
labor, a marked improvement over the ministerial 
figure. She had learned very well to manage on what 
they now had. To be sure, there were fewer cakes, 
less proud and elaborate cakes, than the kind which 
had once placed her on a pinnacle. But the family was 
comfortable, and she was inclined to let well-enough 
alone. Her legacy of several thousand dollars from 
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her father went as part payment for the brick house 
on Becker Street, in which she regarded themselves as 
fairly well fixed and settled. 

"It's a nice place/' she would tell her friends. "We 
like it real well." 

She had learned to bear with resignation Dohmer's 
occasional outbursts of temper, followed by their peri- 
ods of moody sulking: — ^and he to appreciate his wife's 
efficiency in housekeeping. To the world, the Dohm- 
ers presented the appearance of a fine, upright, thrifty, 
happy Qiristian family. Yet an element of tragedy, 
an impassable barrier, a wall, a welt on the tissues 
of their joined lives, loomed between them. Their 
children, their table, their bed, their roof, their 
church — ^beyond these Dohmer and his wife had little, 
if anything, in common. 

Despite his score of years of citizenship in the 
United States, Dohmer clung to the German language, 
to his Grerman church, to his dreams of the CJerman 
fatherland. An undercurrent of regret that he had not 
remained in Germany and entered the army, coursed 
through him at times. The click and color and 
punctilio of the standing army of his native land still 
held him. He envied his two brothers in their regi- 
ment of Uhlans. For the harsh, unbending, north- 
German traits inherited from his Prussian father had 
now conquered and expelled the dreamy, poetic, ro- 
mantic traits inherited from his south-German mother. 
They had stamped out with violence the warm lift of 
the dream that had driven him to America. 

Such was the tempestuous background from which 
Rudolf Dohmer emerged like a shadowy, sombre bub- 
ble. 



CHAPTER III 

After his late breakfast amid a clash of family nag- 
ging, Rudolf was in no mood to go to church. 

"That old lawndry/' complained Robert, who was 
having a desperate tug-of-war before the kitchen mir- 
ror with an unruly neck-tie, aided and abetted by the 
starched grip of his collar. 

In front of the house, Annie Minsch, a chum of 
Alma's, was trilling shrilly for the latter to come out. 

"Go on out to her, Almy, an' shut up that screech 
of hers," growled Roabert "That kid could raise 
the dead." 

"Leave me get before the glass for a minute, can't 
you, Rob, and I'll go out to her," fretted Alma, trying 
to crowd into a momentary position in front of the 
mirror for a final primping. 

"Wait'U I get through!" panted Roabert, still in 
combat with his cravat. 

Roabert was nineteen. He was violently in love 
with one of the church girls, and his neglect to have 
had his cut-away coat sponged and pressed against to- 
day's tryst with his beloved did not serve to mitigate 
his bad humor. 

"Aw, shut up. You're a regular pig, you are," re- 
torted Alma. 

"Not so loudt !" roared the once-Reverend Heinrich 
Dohmer from the sitting room. "Can't you kidts gedt 
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redty f er church in beace ?" he demanded, lapsed again 
into silence, and resumed his study of the day's lesson 
in the German Sunday School quarterly. 

The sitting-room's upholstery had faded from the 
fiery glow of West Side days into a sour hue. The 
chairs in which bishops and presiding elders had sat, 
now sagged like the beaten spirit of its owner. Their 
springs were broken, edges frayed, seams lined with 
deposits of dust. The ingrain carpet had grown thin 
from years of vigorous sweeping. Starey crayon 
portraits of Rudolf's parents and grandparents, of the 
sort that had been saddled mercilessly upon the neigh- 
borhood by garrulous solicitors, had been shifted to 
and fro on the walls to suit Alma's whims. The places 
where they had formerly himg were evident from 
more vivid oblongs on the faded pigments of the flow- 
ered wall-paper. A terrible line drawing of a horse 
done in Spencerian flourishes and incredible scrolls 
hung over the reed organ. 

"Come on, papa, let's me and you start," urged Mrs. 
Dohmer. Upon her tired shoulders frequently fell 
the task of unkinking the Sunday morning snarl which 
the cat-and-dog conduct of its members usually cre- 
ated. 

"Roabert, can't you make dose kidts behafe?" de- 
manded Dohmer. "What children!" he burst out ad- 
dressing his wife in German, falling into a stiflF mili- 
tary stride. 

"I don't know what makes them so nervous," re- 
plied his wife. "But they're good, honest children. 
We don't have to be ashamed of them." 

"I hope they all shtay uprighdt. Just let me find out 
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dat one of dem ain'dt uprighdt," returned Dohmer 
with a note of menace, which indicated that any neces- 
sary corrective measures might not prove wholly im- 
congenial. 

'You talk so severe, papa," put in Mrs. Dohmer. 
'One has to be severe with children in this day and 
generation,*' said Dohmer, lapsing into German. 

"We done our best by them," sighed his wife. 
"They're good children. We hadn't ought to com- 
plain." 

Dohmer fell into a morose silence. As usual, he 
had forged several paces ahead of his wife. Ru- 
dolf had never seen his father do this act of discoiu*- 
tesy without resentment, without a feeling of com- 
miseration for his mother, without contrasting it with 
the better manners of native Americans toward their 






Wives. 



Are you coming?" demanded Dohmer, frowning 
back at his wife. 

"You walk so fast. I can't seem to keep up with 
you," she panted. 

Dohmer stiffly slowed down his pace a trifle. 

"It looks for rain," he rejoined, looking at the puffs 
of greyish cloud in the cobalt sky. "Roabert's a good 
boy," he volunteered. "He works hard. Roabert 
takes after his father. Now with Rudolf, I don't 
know. He readts too much." 

"I'm so afraid he'll spoil his eyes," put in the wife, 
in English. 

' "He'll spoil more dan hiss eyess, reading dose non- 
sense nof els," returned Dohmer, lapsing again from his 
German. "Some day I'll pudt a shtop to dat. I don't 
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know if I'll put him in de high school oder not. I 
and you didn'dt go to no high school. Roabert went 
to work ven he wass fourteen. Why shouldn'dt we 
pudt Rudolf to vork? He craduates next year vom 
common school.'' 

"Well, we'll see what's to be," answered Mrs. 
Dohmer resignedly. 

Meanwhile, at home, Rudolf was finishing his luke- 
warm breakfast in the utter silence of self-effacement. 
He was secretly delighted with Roabert's difficulties. 
But he dared not emit even the feeblest crow, lest 
his brother should start baiting him anew about last 
night's praying in his sleep. Hastily completing his 
meal, Rudolf slipped out of the house, just in time 
to encounter Alma and her friend Annie Minsch on 
their way to church. 

'Hello," he said quietly. 

'Hello, Rudie," answered Annie. "You look awful 
nice this morning." Miss Minsch was flirting at this 
time with virtually all males of her acquaintance. 

^Tfou wait for Roabert, can't you?" demanded 
Alma, fearing that Rudolf meant to accompany them. 
"Annie and I want to talk." 

"Ah, go on and talk. I'd rather walk alone any day," 
said Rudolf crisply; and the girls hurried on, a flut- 
ter of white dresses, Sunday ribbons, and giggles. The 
two were about of an age and build, and for years 
had affected much the same sort of dresses. Alma had 
never been very well. She had refused to enter high 
school, preferring to remain at home and help her 
mother with the work. The Minsch girl, although 
hatchet-faced, had better color and verve. She was 
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the more popular with the young men. This was be- 
ginning to arouse Alma's jealousy. 

Much preferring his own company, Rudolf trudged 
on by himself. His feet hurt in his cheap new shoes. 
His neck hurt in the starched grip of his collar. But 
the golden mists of May clung to the yellow house- 
fronts and glowed warmly on the red brick abodes. 
Groups of people were on their way to the various 
churches. On one of the Ashwood Avenue horse cars, 
he caught a glimpse of Harry Logan and his mother. 
They attended one of the Episcopal churches near Lin- 
coln Park. HEarry waved at Rudolf from the car. Ru- 
dolf returned the salutation, pleased that the other had 
noticed him. Of all the fellows at school, he admired 
Harry Logan the most. He secretly adored the qual- 
ity and fit of Harry's clothes, his bearing, his ingra- 
tiating manner, his poise and ease and self-possession, 
his resolute chin cleft at the point with an engaging 
dimple. This boy differed inherently from the Ger- 
mans and other foreigners of Rudolf's acquaintance. 
Rudolf wished he were more like him. 

Now and then a wagon ful of roysterers rattled past, 
bound northward with kegs of beer and lunches to 
picnic groves for Sunday outings that all good church- 
folk frowned upon and mentioned protestingly in their 
prayers. From the open doors of candy and cigar 
stores came the intriguing smell of tobacco smoke, 
sounds of capering dice, and the laughter of idlers. 
From a pool-room issued the evil click of balls. The 
dank smell of beer and tan-bark and rye-bread sand- 
wiches came from a summer-garden. 

Rudolf did not quite approve of this sort of thing. 
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Sunday was still to him a day apart The illusion of 
Sunday made him view it with a vague, superstitious 
respect. 

There was little, however, in the church to which the 
Dohmers belonged or in its services or influence to 
stimulate Rudolf's imagination, nothing to evoke true 
reverence or awe. The members were mainly German 
peasants — ^beef and bone herding to the meetings with 
the momentum of habit. A dozen or more of its 
families were truck-gardeners, whose men, women, and 
children toiled six days a week in the fields, the men 
starting as early as midnight with loads of vegetables 
for the South Water Street markets. Even their Sun- 
day garb reeked with the smell of horses, earth, ma- 
nure, harnesses, and vegetables. 

Several of these, like old Biltmeier, had wrung con- 
siderable money out of their flat rich fields and hot- 
beds. Gustave Biltmeier must have been worth 
$150,000 in farms, equipment, houses, and flat-build- 
ings. This baron, this nabob, had reached his high 
landed estate through the sheer inertia of plodding, 
unremitting, unimaginative thrift and toil. He was 
220 pounds of hard, tough, taciturn brute might. His 
big hands and round face were as red as radishes. 
They were grooved cross-wise by thousands of little 
wrinkles. His short, thick, grizzled hair was as grey 
as December. Mentally, he was a boy. He had never 
grown up. After services, when fellow-parishioners 
wrung his hand, old Biltmeier's small, grey eyes would 
merely glimmer genially as he showed his yellow teeth 
in a shy, sheepish grin. He rarely had a word to 
say — ^this citadel of strength in the financial support 
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of the church. Rudolf wondered what went on in 
the old fellow's mind, what he thought of God, and 
life, and death. 

Biltmeier's wife, a vast hulk of a woman who rustled 
in silks on Sundays and went barefooted in the flat 
fields from Monday until Saturday, was more talkative. 
Conversationally, however, she was limited to such 
remarks as : "Ben havin' a hull lot o' rain here late- 
ly," or "Fm hull glad to see yuh," or "Ain't it hull 
too bad the way the Bible class is fallin' off?" She 
rarely uttered a sentence without her characteristic 
usage of that word "hull." She had borne her hus- 
band eight children. 

"How's your mudder?" she inquired of Rudolf this 
morning, as the two met outside the church. "Does 
she keep hull well?" 

Rudolf, who had heard frequent bantering at home 
directed at this good woman's favorite word, slipped 
past her with a giggled reply, and dropped into one 
of the rear pews. The familiar smell of dusty carpets, 
varnished pews, old hymn books, and stale churchy 
air glided through his sensitive nostrils. The men 
of the congregation began the restless ceremony of 
stuffing handkerchiefs between their necks and col- 
lars against a long sermon on the sticky, muggy 
morning. Some of the older men, like Biltmeier, wore 
no collars at all. It was an unlovely-looking con- 
gregation. It was composed almost entirely of immi- 
grants and the children of immigrants — raw, tmlet- 
tered, plain, blunt folk who meant well, worked hard, 
believed their creed without doubting, married young, 
bore many children, and obediently shunned that tri- 
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angular handiwork of the devil — theatres, cards, and 
the dance. In the front pews sat the older members, 
in dead, dull, hopeless black, in perennial mourning 
for many of their kin, some of them so old and yel- 
low and wrinkled that Rudolf shuddered when he 
looked upon them. 

These people Rudolf saw and mingled with every 
Sunday. Their portraits were destined to hang per- 
sistently on the walls of his memory. Old Michael Eich- 
orn, for example, the Bavarian upholsterer, whose 
pitch-black hair and full beard betrayed no sign of 
grey, for all his sixty years. His stem baritone 
prayers, intoned in his high register, and delivered 
with eyes wide open and fixed on one of the rafters, 
Rudolf never forgot It gave him his first boyish im- 
pression that God did not listen to prayer. 

Eckmann, a loose-hung, bony, haggard, ashen-faced 
Prussian, was the sexton. He and his family of six 
were the congregation's latest arrivals from overseas. 
He was a shoe-maker. He excelled in convincing ex- 
pression of his Maker's greatness in his oft-reiterated, 
never-varying public prayer that Rudolf already knew 
verbatim, and that strengthened his doubt as to 
whether prayers ever got as high as heaven. 

Little Johann Pflum, a blonde, rosy-cheeked, yellow- 
bearded Saxon with a bubbling falsetto voice, made 
and vended patent medicines, brewing herbs in his 
dingy, dusty little laboratory. He, too, was a persistent 
performer at prayer-meetings. He had no emotional 
control. He wept every time he prayed. 

There were plumbers, flour-and-feed merchants, coal 
and wood dealers, hired men, kitchen maids, and 
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among the youngest set a few boddceepers, stenogra- 
phers, factory workers, mechanics, teamsters, a cash- 
ier in a downtown restaurant, and a street car con- 
ductor. 

Perhaps the most refined among the worshippers 
was a Fraulein Zimmerman, who, upon the death 
of her brother, a traveling man for a drug house, had 
entered service as a maid in a well-to-do Sheridan 
Road home. This woman knew something of litera- 
ture, and spoke a charming High-German, a woof of 
fine diction over a web of grammatical nicety. It 
was music to Rudolf's ears. Too, she had beauty — 
a pale, unpretentious beauty of which she had probably 
never been aware. She was thirty-two or -three. The 
excellence of her speech was rivalled only by that of 
a Mrs. Neffski, wife of a moth-eaten, neurotic, jerky 
little Pole, a machinist at the Deering harvester works. 
Mrs. Neffski was a washerwoman. As a girl in Berlin, 
she had seen far better days, before contracting matri- 
monial allegiance to the nervous little Pole. 

But Mr. and Mrs. John F. Ling were, to Rudolf, 
the real people of the church. • The husband, whose 
booming basso rose sonorously over the congregational 
singing with every hymn, ran a flour-and-feed store on 
FuUerton Avenue. He and his wife drove to church 
in a shiny top-buggy, drawn by a spirited sorrel. His 
wife was a plump but shapely blonde. There was an 
air, a poise, an element of taste and grooming about 
these two that gave Rudolf pause. It gave Rudolf his 
first hint, pleasing yet disturbing, of a world which 
before their coming he never knew existed. Mrs. Ling 
was the most arresting woman he had ever behdd. It 
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was almost with a feeling that he was doing something 
wrong that he would gaze at her during services. Every 
time she spoke to him, he felt the tightening of a pe- 
culiar tension. 

This woman was less German and more American 
than anybody else of the church. She had won her 
way above and beyond that blunt rawness that marked 
the German immigrant of the type that dominated the 
congregation. Time and change and America had, 
little by little, wrought something new out of this 
woman. Finesse had begun to come to her, and a 
fineness, and, the beginnings of polish and sceuoir 
faire. Before her, two generations of German new- 
comers had battled for possession of the secrets of 
easy, aware Americanism. The secret of things learned, 
the rewards for harsh cares endured, had been handed 
down to this woman. Rudolf fancied that Mr. Ling 
must be very happy in the possession of so charming 
a wife. And then one day Ling went out to the bam 
and killed himself by swallowing arsenic. The shock 
and surprise of this event preyed upon the mind of 
the imaginative boy for months. 

As the opening hymns were being draggingly simg, 
the brothers Eckmann, sons of the sexton, about Ru- 
dolf's age, crowded into the pew at his side. The 
yoimger of the brothers settled himself chummily next 
to Rudolf. 

"Vant ah piece o' candy?" asked the German boy, 
fishing a gum-drop out of his coat pocket. 

"No," said Rudolf. 

"Ah, go on. It's good." 
1 don't want any," said Rudolf, entirely untempted. 
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"Ah, vat's de madder vit you ?'* demanded Eckmami. 
"Go on, take it. I got some more." 

Rudolf shook his head. It annoyed him to have this 
fellow foisting himself persistently upon him. He 
wanted none of him, his goods, or his chattels. Why, 
this Eckmann didn't even keep himself clean. The 
thought of taking candy from him revolted Rudolf. 

"Take it. It's fine," urged Eckmann, pressing the 
candy upon him. 

Rudolf pushed him impatiently aside. Weekly con- 
tact with this coarse yotmg outlander always inflicted 
a jar upon the more sensitive Rudolf. These Eck- 
manns were too much like Freddie Hoist, the young 
German who had dealt him that brutal, memorable 
blow in the face, the white scar from which was still 
visible on his left cheek. 

Young Eckmann now began draping his arm fa- 
miliarly over Rudolf's shoulder. 

"Don't do that," said Rudolf finally, squirming free 
from the hot hand and arm. 

"Aw, go on, vat's de madder wid you anyways ? I 
ain'dt hurtin' you," grinned Eckmann. 

"Quit it, I tell you. I'm too hot" 

"Ah, hair on you," replied Eckmann, employing one 
of the choice slang phrases of the day. 

'Tfou keep your greasy hands off of me," ordered 
Rudolf curtly, and gazed once more toward the pulpit 
where the thick-voiced, asthmatic Rev. Jacob Hof- 
inger was plowing dutifully through one of his tedious, 
almost interminable sermons. The pastor was short 
and rotund, with a short grey beard and a long 
smooth-shaven upper lip. As usual, he was floundering 
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laboriously through an involved theological thesis that 
was leagues over the heads of the audience, with the 
possible exception of the bookish Fraulein Zimmer- 
mann. 

Rudolf Dohmer's restlessness and discomfort in- 
creased as the sermon continued. The day was grow- 
ing hotter and hotter. He was literally stuck to the var- 
nish of the yellow pine pew. The atmosphere was 
thick, for Eckmann, the sexton, was no lover of fresh 
air. Nor was Hofinger, the preacher. Fresh air was 
"bad" for his asthma. Rudolf wriggled and suf- 
fered in his seat, with an eye^on the big-faced, solemn 
clock, whose slow hands were pushing on tiredly to- 
ward 12 125, before which time there was not a chance 
of the Rev. Mr. Hofinger completing his discourse and 
beginning his long, all-inclusive prayer. 

Again the Eckmann boy began pawing Rudolf. The 
latter's discomfiture grew more and more acute. His 
objection to this boy at his side expanded into an ob- 
jection to the whole German atmosphere around him. 
He felt out of place and different. He remembered 
Harry Logan whom he had seen that morning with 
his mother on their way to the Episcopal church. He 
resented having to attend this church, and listen to 
singing that dragged so dolefully, and listen to Ho- 
finger's dull and labored sermons, and sit beside this 
offensive son of the sexton. 

"Let go, I tell you ! Fm hot !" burst out Rudolf. 

"Who's hurtin' you?" asked Eckmann maliciously. 
Let go, or you'll get hurt," warned Rudolf angrily. 
How vill I get hurt?" 
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"Let me go, or Til punch your nose for you after 
church!" flared to Rudolf's lips. 

"I c'n lick yuh," answered the other stolidly, but 
removing his arm. 

"All right. We'll see," said Rudolf. It was the 
most defiant tone he had ever used. 

The impulsive challenge issued and accepted, Ru- 
dolf now realized that he was thoroughly alarmed. 
Now that he had got himself into it, he was seized with 
a feeling of panic, almost of nausea. He had always 
kept out of school-yard wrangles. He had never 
squared away for a pitched battle. He had not even 
offered resistance the time Freddie Hoist had struck 
him. But now he must fight. There was no way 
out. He looked down at his hand, and found that it was 
shaking. It came to him that he was a coward. What 
should he do? 

Suddenly the straight young figure and handsome 
face of Harry Logan appeared like an image before 
him. Would Harry Logan be afraid? The thought 
of this young idol of his shamed and heartened him. 
His nerves became more quiet. A calm tension took 
possession of him. 

The final hymn wavered to a close. In a daze, Ru- 
dolf slipped out through the hand-shaking parishion- 
ers. The hot sun of noon-day beat upon him like the 
first blow of the impending struggle. 

"Come on over in that alley," he said huskily to 
Eckmann. 

The other was following dose behind him, ac- 
companied by his brother and by an appropriate squad 
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V 

of Others of the church youths. They sniffed the 
presence of coming conflict in the languid air. 

Reaching the alley back of the Biltmeier barn, Eck- 
mann doubled up his fists and promptly aimed a busi- 
ness-like blow at Rudolf's jaw. Rudolf caught it 
squarely on the cheek. 

'Cardy blow ! Cardy blow !" shouted some one. 

'Give him the next cardy blow!" yelled one of 
Rudolf's seconds. 

"Paste him in the jaw !" shouted one of Eckmann's 
supporters. 

' A strange tingle ran through Rudolf. Bright spots 
floated before his eyes. Beyond them was a red fog. 
For the first time in his life, the warrior in him was 
thoroughly awake. The blow in the face had turned 
a switch in him that had never been touched before. 
His fear vanished. 

In a frenzy of dynamic energy, he threw himself 
with utter fearlessness upon his opponent, lashing blow 
upon blow at his face and ears and body. Rudolf's 
thin anemic face was white. His breath came sharply 
through his flaring nostrils. He fought with eager- 
ness, with conviction, with strength he did not know 
he possessed. The fanatic in him, that sinister 
gift of his forefathers, had found its violent way out. 

"That's enough now. Don't kill him !" exclaimed a 
heavy bass voice. 

Rudolf felt a heavy hand on his shoulder. He 
looked up in a tremor into the sternly genial eyes of 
Mr. Ling. The fight was over. Already the Eckmanns 
and their gang had fled. 
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And now another voice came to Rudolf's ears. He 
knew before he looked up whose voice it was. 

Gkxxi boys mustn't fight," Mrs. Ling was sa3ring. 
But I'm so glad you licked him," she added. 
"Did I lick him?" asked Rudolf. 
Did you lick him?" laughed Mr. Ling and his 
wife together. 

Never had any one spoken to Rudolf in such a tone. 
The faint cool smell of lilac was in the dusty air. 
And all Rudolf could see through his fight-blinded eyes 
was this woman's indulgent, understanding smile. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Blackwood Street School was set in a sullen- 
looking cinder yard near Rudolf's home. It was a 
commonplace structure of red brick like scores of Chi- 
cago's other public school buildings of the 1890's. 
Here Rudolf was inducted into the mysteries of sums, 
maps, conjugations, and dates. 

It was a period of rough contacts. He was too 
frail for much of the horse-play of the school yard. 
"Knock-off-the-rock" was the favorite sport of the 
day, in which the challenger mounted a small, square, 
cement platform back of the school house and defied 
all comers to hurl him off. Then, if successful, his op- 
ponent in turn became the challenger. In duck-on- 
rock, pom-pom-pull-away, tag, chasee, and run-sheep- 
run, Rudolf fared better, for he developed himself 
in time into a fairly able runner. 

Rudolf was now in the seventh grade. He had 
come through a prolonged period of classroom shy- 
ness and indifference. Unlike his classmates of more 
engaging personalities and more prepossessing quali- 
ties, as for example Harry Logan, Rudolf had never 
been singled out by his teachers for special attention 
or encouragement. Vigorous intellectual curiosity had 
as yet not taken hold of him. He was not regarded as 
bright. 

On the Monday following his battle with Eckmann, 
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Rudolf sat at his desk reviewing the combat and its 
causes. This was during a recitation in arithmetic. 
Alfred Birkman, an assistant superintendent of 
schools, and author of a text-book on mental arithme- 
tic, was on his rounds of inspection. This personage 
called upon Rudolf to recite. 

''Next boy," said the assistant superintendent pom- 
pously, levelling a bored look at Rudolf. 

Rudolf rose with the feeling of one who faces a fir- 
ing-squad. 

"What's your name?" demanded Mr. Birkman. 

"Rudolf." 

"Rudolf what?" 

"Rudolf Dohmer." 

"German name, isn't it?" 
^Yes, sir," admitted Rudolf. 

'Sprechen sie Deutsche' inquired Birkman in his 
broadest German accent. 

"No," answered Rudolf defiantly, amid a titter of 
laughter from the school-room. He felt slurred and 
belittled. 

There was one pupil in the room who did not titter. 
A look of anger came into his young face. He did 
not like Birkman's making sport of Rudolf. This 
pupil was Harry Logan. 

"What is six plus seven ?" demanded Mr. Birkman, 
getting down to business. 

Rudolf strove hopelessly to collect his scattered 
wits. 

"Well, speak up!" 

"Six plus seven are — are — are — " began Rudolf 
hopelessly. 
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"Well, are what ?" demanded the official impatiently. 

"Are nine," blurted out Rudolf. 

"Ingenious but not correct I" roared the visiting dig- 
nitary. "Next boy." 

To Rudolf's shame and chagrin, he thus earned 
the twitting nick-name of Six Plus Seven, which stuck 
to him for the remainder of that school year. 

But this Birkman incident, painful as it was to 
Rudolf Dohmer, was not without an important com- 
pensation. It marked the beginning of the most val- 
uable friendship of his Hamilton School days. When he 
was slipping unhappily out of the ranks that afternoon 
as the pupils filed out of school, a friendly hand was 
laid on his shoulder. He turned, and saw Harry 
Logan. 

"Coming my way ?" asked Harry in his kind, ingra- 
tiating manner. 

Rudolf fell in gladly at his side. 

"That was pretty rough of old man Birkman," said 
Harry. "He's got no business being so fresh. But don't 
you care, old man. What's the diff ?" 

Rudolf was inexpressibly grateful for the other's 
words. A peculiar pleasure came over him at being 
consoled in this tactful manner by this schoolmate of 
whom he had always been shy, and to whom he felt 
acutely inferior socially. They strolled on companion- 
ably, swinging their books at the end of their straps. 

"Come on over to the house, Rudolf, and I'll show 
you the gymnasium I've rigged up in the attic." 

"All right," said Rudolf. He was immensely pleased 
at the unexpected invitation. 

'We'll have some fun," continued Harry. "I've 
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got some traveling rings and a horizontal bar. Fm 
trying to get mother to put m some parallel bars and 
a punching bag. Then FU be fixed. A fellow can 
have great sport punching a bag." 

The Logans lived in a charming Colonial house. 
Harry's father had died in the midst of establishing 
a successful legal practice. The house was painted 
white, with apple green shutters. Flower boxes at 
the windows added notes of vivid color. A gravel 
walk curved to the front porch between orderly hedge- 
rows. Patches of cool shadows and luminous pools 
of sunshine lay on the smooth lawn beneath the trees. 
A green lawn swing stood hospitably at the edge of 
the modest property. The gleam and fragrance of 
candy-tuft were in the sunny afternoon air. The place 
had a finish, an air, a substantial native American 
tone that had impressed Rudolf many times in pass- 
ing. Though he knew that one of his school-fellows 
lived there, it had never occurred to him that he should 
some day himself be treading its pleasant gravel walk. 

"There's mother," said Harry. "Come on, I want 
you to meet her." 

Harry ran up the short flight of steps to his mother, 
who met him on the porch. He kissed her, then said : 
"Mother, this is my friend Rudolf Dohmer." 

"I'm glad to meet you, Rudolf," answered Mrs. Lo- 
gan, taking Rudolf's hand cordially. 

"How do?" replied Rudolf awkwardly. He had 
never been instructed what to say on being presented 
to strangers. He had never been taught the niceties 
and graces of the simplest conversational forms. He 
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felt abashed and dumb in the presence of this kind- 
eyed, young-looking, well-groomed woman. 

'Tm so glad Harry brought you to see us. He has 
spoken of you," she said. 

"I want him to see my gym" put in Harry, saving 
Rudolf from his embarrassed effort to frame a suit- 
able reply. 

"It isn't much of a gymnasium quite yet, poor boy," 
responded Mrs. Logan, patting Harry's cheek. "Well, 
run along for awhile, and then we'll have tea." 

Those first fugitive glimpses of the interior of the 
Logan house that Rudolf caught, as the two boys hur- 
ried to the attic, impressed him deeply. The over- 
draperies of tan at the windows, beguiled into gold 
where they were struck by sunbeams ; the potted ferns, 
the glistening piano, waxed floors and soft deep rugs ; 
the refined glimmer of mahogany furniture in con- 
trast with the yellow oak at home — such was his first 
disturbing glimpse of a tastefully appointed home. 

"Here we are," announced Harry, ushering Rudolf 
into the attic. "How many times can you chin your- 
self?" 

Their jackets came off with alacrity, and their per- 
formances began. It was an altogether unique experi- 
ence for Rudolf — ^that half-hour's fling at acrobatics. 
He could not help marvelling that this play might be 
indulged in entirely with the approval of Harry's 
mother. Little had he fancied, while watching wist- 
fully the lithe grey figures of the turners on his eve- 
ning rambles to get his library books, that he would 
himself soon be doing gymnasium feats — and of all 
places in Harry Logan's attic — ^no less. 
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"One of these days I'll be doing the giant swing," 
observed Harry, panting from his exertions. "I'm not 
on to the trick yet. It's a beauty if you can do it 
though. After that I'm going to learn the double hand- 
spring." 

From downstairs came the sound of exotic chimes. 

"That means dinner," announced Harry. "Come 

I've got to be going," said Rudolf, filled with un- 
easiness. 

"Nonsense," laughed Harry. "Mother wouldn't 
listen to it. You've got to stay for dinner." 

Rudolf quaked as they descended. He wanted to 
go and he wanted to remain. He did not know which 
he wanted more. In the end, for utter lack of ability 
to frame a proper excuse for escape, he remained. 
It was the first time Rudolf had ever sat down to a 
meal in any room save a kitchen, the first time he 
had been served by a maid. He watched Harry' seat 
his mother, a bit of gallantry he had never observed in 
his own home. The cups of thin china, painted with 
pastel tints, were strange and charming to him. Una- 
ware quite how clumsily he sipped his tea and ate his 
food, at least this cause for embarrassment was spared 
him. 

"Harry tells me that your father used to be a min- 
ister," remarked Mrs. Logan. 

"Yes'm. But that was before I was bom," re- 
plied Rudolf with an air of apology. 

"My father was a minister too," continued Mrs. 
Logan. 

A look of faint surprise came into Rudolf Dohmer'y 
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face. Mrs. Logan's statement made him respect the 
ministry considerably more. 

"Yes, and gee but grandpa looks stem and reli- 
gious in his pictures," put in Harry. 

"That's another five cents you owe me, Harry," 
stated his mother with a smile. 

"That's right. You caught me," acknowledged Har- 
ry. He turned to Rudolf. "Mother fines me a nickel 
out of my allowance every time I say g-e-e, or slang 
things like that," he explained. 

Here again was a revelation to the visitor. Such 
a thing as fines for inelegant language was as foreign 
to his home as a dining room, a gymnasium, pastel- 
tinted cups of thin china, a silver teapot, or a serving 
maid. 

"My plan is working out most successfully," de- 
clared Mrs. Logan pleasantly. "Only two fines so 
far this week. Won't you hand me your cup, Rudolf ? 
I'll pour you another swallow of tea, my dear." 

The boy passed his cup, omitting the saucer. He 
was charmed but flustered. At home he was never 
called "my dear." 

"You must come and see us soon again," said Mrs. 
Logan at the end of a necromantic twenty minutes. 
Rudolf had had three cups of tea — a delicate bever- 
age but rarely brewed by the Dohmers, who inclined 
toward large thick cups of coffee poured out of a 
great pot of granite-ware. He had indulged in a half- 
hour of unwonted play. He had been treated with 
distinguished consideration by this fine and gracious 
lady. He had been waited upon by a trim maid with 
a funny little lace thing on her head. He had been 
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taken up by Harry Logan, the most admired of his 
school-fellows. 

In short, he had caught a disturbing glimpse of a 
different, alluring, sweetly-ordered life. He had dis- 
covered a world essentially different from his own. 
And viewing his own blunt world through the nimbus 
of this other, he found it painfully at fault, grievously 
lacking. 

He trudged reflectively home. He entered through 
the kitchen door with a serious, thoughtful face. 

"Hello, ma," he said. He wanted to say "Hello, 
mother," as Harry Logan had said — ^but this wasn't 
done at the Dohmers'. 

"Well, where was you all this time?" demanded 
Mrs. Dohmer. "We had supper already. I wanted 
you to go to the butcher." 

"I was over at Harry Logan's," replied Rudolf 
briefly. 

"Oh, that Ehnglish boy?" said Mrs. Dohmer. To 
her, all old American families seemed English. 

"Yes," said Rudolf, putting his books on the sew- 
ing machine in the comer of the kitchen. 

Mrs. Dohmer looked up and noted a sober, unusual 
look on Rudolf's face. 

"Why, what makes you look like that, Rudie?" 
asked Mrs. Dohmer. "Wasn't that boy good to you? 
Did he do anything to you ? Come here to me. Why 
— ^what's the matter, Rudie ?" 

Rudolf drew near his mother. His eyes had filled. 
A pang of tenderness for his mother went through 
him— of tenderness tinged with regret that she differed 
so from Harry Logan's mother. 



CHAPTER V 

These final weeks in the seventh grade kindled 
a new fire in Rudolf Dohmer, heretofore a passive, in- 
different pupil at Blackwood Street School. The 
two events chiefly responsible for his awakening were 
his victorious fight with Eckmann and the unexpected 
manner in which Harry Logan had taken him up. The 
combined reactions of the two episodes crystallized 
into a form of self-rfespect that Rudolf had never 
known before. He felt less lost and alone. He felt 
an inchoate rebellion against the world of the Eck- 
manns, of Hoist, of his church, even of his own fam- 
ily. He wanted to see and know more of this world 
of Harry Logan's. 

His new attitude whetted his interest in his studies. 
He attacked his home work more vigorously. He 
shook himself out of some of the dulness with which 
he had been going to class. 

One day in early June a third episode occurred 
which added its influence to the two which had already 
aroused him. It was during a study period at school. 
It was a languid, humid day. Through the open 
windows came the drowsy tinkling of an Italian um- 
brella mender's bell and his wail "Umbreirs to mend !" 
The pupils had been directed to learn their history 
lessons for to-morrow. Rudolf, unable to concentrate 
upon the subject, furtively took from his desk the 
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note-book into which songs and bits of verse had been 
copied from time to time during the year. He turned 
to his favorite selection, a passage from Scott's The 
Lady of the Lake. Pensively he scanned the lines. 
They were saturated with color and pathos and long- 
ing. They filled him as music fills a void of the 
spirit 

Presently he started. He was aware that his teacher, 
who had been patrolling the aisles on sentry-duty, had 
paused at his desk. She was looking over his shoulder. 
She saw that he was not studying his history lesson. 
It was too late for Rudolf to close his book of verse 
and get it out of the way. He flushed, and braced 
himself for the expected reproof and probable pun- 
ishment. 

"Are you fond of that ?" asked his teacher in a very 
quiet tone. 

"Yes'm," answered Rudolf guiltily. 
"So am I. It's my favorite selection. I'm glad you 
like it too," said the teacher, and passed on. 

Rudolf put away his note-book of songs and verse, 
and turned to his text-book on history. A peculiar ex- 
hilaration swept him like surf. From that day on he 
plunged into his studies with a feeling of assurance he 
had never known before. There was something fine 
and bracing about the knowledge that his teacher 
shared his judgment and liked the thing that he liked. 
He felt, almost, as if he had been admitted to some 
inner circle. It drew him nearer to poetry. He mem- 
orized many things, repeating them to himself on soli- 
tary rambles through the green June twilights. The 
more he mused over the passage which both he and 
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the teacher liked, the more beauty he found dwelling 
in the lines — in the gentle melancholy of its rhythmic 
lines. 

Grammar, from now on, laid curious hold of him. 
It fascinated him — this machinery of words and sen- 
tences that locked and bolted so much beauty into 
place. History, geography, and reading began to 
touch hitherto unsprung coils of his imagination. His 
home work bored him less. It no longer gave him, 
to use his own language, "a pain." 

At about this time, he came upon several of Roa- 
bert's paper-covered copies of the novels of Opie Read. 
"The Jucklins" and "The Kentucky Colonel" were his 
introduction to love stories. Opie Read's grace and 
style and golden glow of humor held him for hours at 
a time. The color and atmosphere of these novels 
left Rudolf wandering in a new, undreamed-of world 
of wonder and of musing. For the first time, he be- 
gan to see love as a great moving force. Out of the 
mists of boyhood now loomed a new, mysterious, half- 
terrifying thing — sex. Now too a subtler sense of 
beauty came to him — beauty of form, of contrast, but 
mainly of color. Rudolf began to see the beauty of 
a sunbeam glistening on the surface of a swaying 
leaf; of a lighted car traversing a darkened street; 
a piano tinkling at dusk; the glimmer of heat-light- 
ning in a murky cloud. 

This new-bom sense of beauty made Rudolf mood- 
ier, filled him with vague yearnings and restlessness, 
augmented his native timidity. It brought back to 
him more of that feeling of loneliness in the world. 
He felt farther removed than ever from the rest of 
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his family. Evenings he often set out on aimless ram- 
bles alone. Often, tmder cover of night, Rudolf 
would buy a package of cigarettes. He had smoked 
off and on ever since he was six, but never with other 
boys. This vice, as he viewed it, he kept a secret from 
other boys, along with his addiction to theft. 

Lying east of Becker Street was a broad expanse 
of empty lots, blocks in extent, and bisected by an 
elevated welt of wooden sidewalk, where a little money 
had been spent by an "improvement*' company which 
had presently, however, abandoned its project for bet- 
ter picking elsewhere. A number of paths had been 
worn in different directions across this lot. Here Ru- 
dolf often wandered at dusk, watching belated people 
going home from work, thinking about life, musing 
over his past, wondering about the future. Sometimes 
the figure of a woman in the distance would hold him 
spellbound. He would gaze at it, admiring its beauty, 
only to be hurt and disappointed as she drew nearer 
and revealed a plain face, commonplace garments, and 
shabby shoes. He hated shabby shoes. 

Since his tenth year, Rudolf had been in love al- 
most constantly. Always there was some girl in his 
room at school whose smiles made him tingle. Their 
smiles were often inspired by Rudolf's curious looks 
— ^his long, thin, peaked face, his mournful mouth, his 
untrimmed hair, his gawky misfit clothes. He was 
oftener laughed at than smiled upon. But he did not 
know this. Some of the girls called him "Dutchy" be- 
hind his back. 

At this time he was in love with one. Amy Powell. 
She sat in his room at school. She had a pink dollish 
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face, a tantalizingly tilted nose, ash-blonde hair, and 
the bluest eyes Rudolf had .ever seen. She was a 
pet of all her teachers, and was regarded as quite the 
brightest young miss in the grade. Rudolf adored her. 
But, as invariably in his previous loves, his romantic 
yearnings sought no more definite expression than 
mute worship from afar. He contented himself with 
feasting his sad, hungry eyes upon her, with waiting 
for the deluge of an occasional smile. 

He was consumed with jealousy, in this instance, 
of a boy named Rufus Hunter. Rufus was one of 
those mercurial young fellows of better breeding and 
family than most of the pupils of Blackwood Street 
School. Like Harry Logan, had his family been a 
trifle wealthier, he would have been packed off to some 
private school. He parted his thick hair fastidiously 
in the middle. He habitually wore starched shirts and 
stiff white collars, as against the less expensive and 
less pretentious waists worn by Rudolf and most of 
his school-mates. 

This young aristocrat, much to Rudolf's disturbance 
and chagrin, was also enslaved by the charms of Amy 
Powell. He sat directly across the aisle from her, 
which gave him a marked advantage in pressing his 
suit, passing notes to her during recitations, and en- 
gaging her in frequent daily conversations. Unhap- 
pily for Rudolf, it became the common belief about 
school that Rufus was "stuck on" Amy. It became 
the general understanding that Amy was "Rufus* 
girl." Rudolf developed a furious envy of this pre- 
possessing young fellow's social accomplishments, his 
easy nerve, good looks, fini3heci maimers, and fine 
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clothes. He feared and disliked him. He conjured up 
fancied visions of some day demolishing him with a 
sound thrashing before the admiring blue eyes of Miss 
Amy Powell. 

"I'm going to give a party at my house," announced 
Harry Logan to Rudolf one day toward the end of 
the school year. "You've got to come." 

It was to be a very select affair, Harry explained. 
No more than eighteen or twenty were to be invited. 

"Who all are going?" asked Rudolf. 

"Oh, Rufus Hunter and Ame Powell and '' 

Rudolf heard no more. He was to foregather with 
his goddess in the necromantic home of the Logans. 
The following days filled him with nervous suspense. 
He wanted to go, but hardly dared. His thoughts 
reeled. 

As the appointed day drew nearer, he felt oppressed 
by a more and more acute sense of his social short- 
comings. He became more and more ashamed of his 
clothes. A feeling of inferiority had run like a som- 
bre fugue through all his school days. As yet he did 
not know the building values of these unhappy moods, 
their spur to effort, their stimulus to lift himself out 
of the plane of life into which his destinies had 
dropped him. 

Mrs. Dohmer felt secret concern and misgivings 
about Rudolf's increasing associiation with "that Ehng- 
lish boy," as she described Harry Logan. She felt 
an inherent uneasiness, amounting almost to suspicion, 
of all who were not German. Roabert and Alma be- 
gan bantering him about becoming a "social butter- 
fly." Annie Minsch also added her chirp to the chorus. 
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"I guess RudoIf'U be wantin' to wear one o' my 
new neckties to that party," Roabert would complain, 
winking at Alma, in Rudolf's presence. "Here lately 
his own clo'es ain't good enough for him no more. 

"Ah, who wants to wear your duds?" retorted 
Rudolf once. 

'Tet me fix you up for the party. You want to 
look real swell or your girl won't like you/' nagged 
Alma, who had vague suspicions of Rudolf's tender 
interests, although, unhappily, no specific evidence. 

"Say, you make me sick, you do," said Rudolf un- 
comfortably. 

"He's too young to have a girl," interposed Mrs. 
Dohmer uneasily. "He's got lots of time for that yet. 
When he is old enough for a girl, he'll pick out some 
nice church girl." 

"Church girl !" sniffed Rudolf. 

"Oh, my, no," railed Alma, asstuning a grand air. 
"Rudie is getting so that he thinks he's too good for 
any of the church girls." 

On the day of the party, Harry Logan said to 
Rudolf : 

"How would you like to come over to the house 
this afternoon and help mother and me put up Chinese 
lanterns and things?" 

Rudolf gladly agreed. For one thing, it would save 
him from a final gust of "joshing" that afternoon at 
the hands of his sister. 

Mrs. Logan greeted Rudolf with the cordiality of an 
old friendship. She was out in the yard, suspending 
lanterns from the lower boughs of the trees. 

"Now, if you boys will get me the step-ladder 
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from the basement, we'll be able to get down to busi- 
ness. That is to say, up to business," she said. 

From the kitchen came engaging smells — ^the fra- 
grance of chocolate and vanilla, of fresh pastries and 
baking cakes. An Italian workman was mowing and 
raking the lawn. To Rudolf it seemed the height of 
affluence to delegate such work to hired labor. Pass- 
ers-by gazed curiously in upon the preparations for the 
party. Rudolf was singularly happy as he worked. 
It was a delightful experience for him, free from the 
wrangling that usually spoiled collaborative tasks about 
his own home, especially when superintended by 
the surly Dohmer, whose patience with his children 
was as short as the patch of tawny hair on his lower 
lip. 

Once, when Mrs. Logan helped Rudolf down the 
step-ladder, steadying him with her soft, smooth hand, 
a wave of sensuous embarrassment mingled with plea- 
sure went through him. And the fancy trickled into 
his mind that if he were older he would have been in 
love with this adorable woman instead of with Amy 
Powell. 

"Be over early to-night," urged Harry, when Rudolf 
left. 

"Thank you so much, my dear. You've been a real 
help," added Mrs. Logan. 

At supper. Alma lost no time in making the most 
of her final opportunity to "jolly" Rudolf before the 
party. Was he going to call for his girl ? Which of 
Roabert's ties did he intend to wear? Were they 
going to play kissing games ? How soon did he/figure 
on getting married? 
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Rudolf endured Alma's banal assault gracefully and 
retorted with restraint In a measure, he had begun 
to feel a certain detachment from his home, a bit of 
a furtive superiority, a less serious attitude toward its 
ideas of life. 

"Don'dt shtay too ladte," enjoined his father when 
Rudolf set out. For Dohmer, too, shared his wife's 
suspicions of all things "Ehnglish." 

"We'll leave the back door unlocked, Rudie," called 
his mother. Her face wore a serious, anxious look. 
Did she divine that strange, inscrutable, American in- 
fluences were at work upon her boy, weaning and lur- 
ing him farther and farther away from his home and 
people? 

June and romance and the magic of a crooning twi- 
light filled Rudolf with a quiet joy that bordered on 
melancholy as he went. Fire-flies beamed on the vacant 
lots. The moon hung like a lantern above the flat 
house-tops. 

Men in their undershirts sat stupidly on front steps 
spraying little strips and patches of lawn. From a 
brown little cottage came the quavering notes of a 
zither playing a gospel hymn. 

Passing on into the region of better homes, Rudolf 
soon caught sight of the home of the Logans, set 
placidly back from the sidewalk. The old trepidation 
now came over him again. It always came when he 
was going to a party. Groups of guests were already 
on the lawn, moving to and fro. Harry and his 
mother were lighting the candles in the Chinese lan- 
terns. The pungent odor of pimk-sticks issued from 
swaying ember-points. Several neighborhood urchins 
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clung like bugs to the outside of the white picket fence, 
peering through. Rudolf almost wished he were one 
of them, permitted to look on without entering. 

A figure in white came dashing across the Lc^ans* 
lawn. Rudolf recognized Amy PowelL She was pur- 
sued by a boy. 

"Hello, Rudolf I" she screamed. "Don't let Ruf us 
catch me!" 

"Hello," rejoined Rudolf weakly, watching Rufus 
reach out for her and start a playful scuflflie. 

Again he wished he were one of the urchins at the 
fence. He turned in meekly at the gate. Harry and 
his mother saw him, and came over to greet him. 
They marched him to the centre of festivities. 

"Where's Amy?" asked some one. 

There she is with Rufus," said another. 

'Come on, Ame. We're going to play Captain 
Jinks!" yelled a third. 

Rudolf could think of nothing but the picture of 
Amy chased by his rival. He longed for the courage 
to chase and catch her. 

Later, when sides were being chosen by a couple of 
young captains of pastime, name after name was called 
before Rudolf was singled out of the handful who 
remained. The pain of the waiting was a sore humil- 
iation to Rudolf. He wished he had the courage to 
bolt away from the lights and laughter, and to go back 
to the glow of the evening lamp at home, and to the 
friendly pages of some loved book. 

As the party drew to a close, another agitation 
seized him. It was the custom of the bolder fellows 
of the crowd to accompany their girls to their doors. 
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Rudolf thought he would slip away by himself as 
usual, or with one of the groups of equally bashful 
youths. He was desperately afraid to ask Amy; yet 
he grew cold at the thought of seeing her set out with 
Ruf us. They had all gone indoors, and were singing 
songs, with Mrs. Logan at the piano. 

*'Who are you going to take home?" various boys 
were anxiously asking each other, in nervous, whis- 
pered consultations. 

At the end of the final song, Rudolf suddenly found 
himeslf near his engaging young goddess. He saw 
her handkerchief fall, recovered it for her, and handed 
it to her with a trembling heart. 

"Oh, thanks," she said graciously, flashing him a 
smile from her play-flushed face. 

The moment's contact of his fingers with her hot, 
moist hand shot a stream of recklessness and daring 
through him. 

"Could I see you home?" he asked, blurting out the 
question impulsively. 

"Why, yes," replied Amy. She was as surprised as 
he at the unexpected words. She had assumed that 
she was to be taken home by Rufus. "Won't it be 
too much trouble for you?" she inquired a bit 
dubiously. 

"No," pleaded Rudolf, trembling from head to foot 

In a confusion of wonder and enchantment, Rudolf 
set out with Amy. The dark, cool streets were full of 
mystery. Looking at the wisp of a girl at his side, 
seen in dim lustrous outlines, it was as though a fairy 
flitted along beside him. All evening he had felt ut- 
terly removed from her. At times he had felt as if 
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he did not belong there. But now, all of a sudden, 
all that was changed. The presence of this girl at 
his side gave him an exhilarating feeling of respect for 
himself. The old brooding sense of isolation weighed 
less heavily upon him. The knowledge that she re- 
posed this trust in him infused him with happiness. 
A lump rose in his throat He dared not speak. They 
had walked for half a block in silence. 

"It's an awfully nice evening,'* said Amy at length. 

"Great," he answered huskily, looking at her with 
awe. 

Love at twelve is an uncanny thing. Its cleaimess, 
its lift, its subtle stirrings of desire — ^who can picture 

it? 

"You don't care mudi for parties, do you?" con- 
tinued the girl. 

"Not very much. Why ?" replied Rudolf, wonder- 
ing at her clairvoyance. 

"You're so quiet You don't seem to care much 
for games and things." 

"I guess that's right" 

"I love parties — ^and all," spoke Amy. 

"Do you?" 

"I should say. I'm crazy about them." 

The ripple of Amy's chatter fascinated Rudolf. His 
own replies to her remarks sounded doltish. She 
seemed wonderfully American. Here were breeding, 
ease, charm. There was nothing like these attributes 
in the girls of his church. His companion, by con- 
trast, was remote, nebulous, infinitely desirable. 

"You read a lot of books, don't you?" she continued. 

"Quite a few." 
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"You've always got a book under your aniL You 
must know an awful lot/' 

"I wish I did/' he replied, disclaiming the compli- 
ment with a laugh. 

"I wish I read more. But I can't seem to sit still. 
Mamma says I'm a regular jumping-jack." 

It gave Rudolf pause to discover that Amy admired 
him for his reading. Her tribute clung for months to 
his thoughts, spurred him into greater efforts. 

Once, at a curbstone, at the edge of a strip of side- 
walk still wet from the sprinkling. Amy sttunbled. 
Rudolf reached for her arm, but not before her cool, 
smooth fingers had already leaped daintily for his 
hand, sending a stir of charm through his body. A 
moment later they were in sight of her house. It rose 
with shadowy dignity out of the darkness. A vague 
moonlit haze lay spread over the house-fronts. In 
one of the upper windows glowed a yellow light. The 
curtains parted. A woman appeared. 

"There's mamma," said Amy. "Good-night Thanks 
for bringing me." 

She sped to the porch, and vanished in the doorway. 

Rudolf strolled thoughtfully home after his un- 
forgettable walk with this girl. He reached out with 
his hands into the night as though to tbuch again 
the soft garments she wore. But instantly he be- 
came painfully sensitive of the gulf between them. 
This girl was different, better than he. He felt low 
and mean and commonplace in comparison. 

As Rudolf approached the plain brick house in 
Becker Street, he was surprised to see lighted window- 
panes in their flat. Something was wrong. He knew 
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that He hurried to the front door, and entered 
noiselessly. His father appeared in the hallway. 

"Iss dat you, Rudolf ?" whispered Dohmer. "Don'dt 
make no noiss. Your ma iss sick. Why wass you 
avay solong?'* 

Dohmer was in trousers, slippers, and undershirt. 
His suspenders dangled behind him. 

An awful fear took possession of Rudolf. Then he 
was reassured by the sound of his mother's voice. 

"Is that Rudie?'* she called weakly from the bed- 
room. "He should go right to bed," she added faintly. 
Her words got half lost in a moan of pain. 

"I will, ma," said Rudolf obediently. He turned 
questioningly to Alma. She was standing half-dressed 
by the window, her hair down. 

"The doctor was here," she said seriously. 

"What's the matter with ma?" demanded Rudolf. 

"It's her stomach again. She's better now." 

"Can'dt you kidts go to bedt?" muttered Dohmer, 
shuffling out of the bedroom in his dragging slippers. 

"Good-night," returned Rudolf. "Good-night, ma," 
he added more tenderly, going to his bedroom off the 
kitchen. 

He undressed thoughtfully. He lay awake for a 
long time, listening for every sound. What if his 
mother should die? He knew now that he had never 
been as good to her as he should have been. He re- 
gretted his disloyalty to her, his thefts, his falsehoods. 
He questioned his steady, willful growing away from 
his people. He questioned, for the first time, his 
yearnings to be more of an American and less of a 
Grerman. 



CHAPTER VI 

Summer hit Becker Street with a red glow that 
drove Rudolf Dohmer into the basement of his home, 
where he spent hour after hour of his vacation swaying 
to and fro in the hammock, reading books. It was cool 
and tranquil between the damp plaster walls of the 
basement. The engines of his imagination throbbed 
and beat in vigorous reaction to the adventure tales of 
Jules Verne, Mayne Reid and Henty. He delved this 
summer for the first time into battered dime novels. 
Like strong drink, he gulped Marie Corelli's "Ven- 
detta" and "Wormwood." He plunged through more 
novels by Opie Read. 

When not at his books, he was listless. He was 
without companionship. Harry Logan had gone to 
the country. He surmised that Amy Powell was also 
out of town. He had stolen past her house many times 
since the night of the party, but had caught no glimpse 
of her. Timidity kept him from making inquiries 
about her. 

Mrs. Dohmer was ailing most of the summer. 
Dohmer grew more and more morose. His bony 
frame sagged wearily on his return from work. Care 
was gouging deeper and deeper lines into his face. 
He would sit down silently to his supper, eat with his 
knife, and take great wheezing gulps of coffee. And 
to Rudolf, ever since he had taken supper that memo- 
ex 
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rable aftemcKm with the Logans, his father's table 
practice had become more and more objectionable. 

The nip and rustle of autumn found Rudolf singu- 
larly eager to attack his final year's studies at Black- 
wood Street School. The events of the previous spring 
had stimulated changes new to the chemistry of his 
being. He was more alert, ambitious, aggressive, and 
industrious than he had ever been before. Hereto- 
fore a laggard in his class-work, he now began to forge 
ahead. 

But one day in November occurred one of those 
trivial episodes that sometimes swerves the whole trend 
of a career. In the course of a scuflSe with Roabert, 
Rudolf suffered the loss of one of his front teeth. 
It was an upper incisor. The absence of this tooth at 
this self-conscious period of his adolescence humiliated 
him poignantly. When he talked or smiled, he strove 
to hide the dental deformity by holding his upper lip 
rigidly in place. The result evoked much bantering 
from his brother and sister. Moreover, this missing 
tooth became for him a symbol of his unworthiness. 
It brought back the old shyness, timidity, and reserve. 
He bitterly resented any jesting reference to it, and 
never forgave it. The result was a still greater wall 
of reserve between him and his brother and sister. 
Alma cruelly inflicted the nickname "Toothless" upon 
him. 

"Shut up, you sickly runt 1" he burst out once in a 
rage. 

"Mustn't get angry at your sister," replied Alma 
in honeyed tones. 
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"Ah, you're no beauty yourself, you with your 
freckled face!" 

"That's right, Toothless, get mad." 

"Get out o' here, you fool !" he retorted. 

The once reverend Heinrich Dohmer appeared in 
the midst of the boy's unholy outburst. His face was 
livid with anger. In his hand he firmly gripped his 
rawhide razor strop, the household's sinister emblem 
of punishment. Rudolf instantly perceived that Doh- 
mer was in one of his blackest strafen moods. The 
son recoiled before the attack, his thin face white, his 
eyes filling with a hunted look. Dohmer advanced 
with slow and threatening step, like an executioner. 
Upon him Rudolf's eyes were fixed in a strange and 
rigid gleam. 

What followed was ruthless. Dohmer delivered an 
opening blow with his hand — a blow on Rudolf's 
mouth. Then the rawhide swung and struck. The 
parent lashed his son with blow after blow. They 
were stinging, welt-raising, lacerating blows. They 
cracked and resounded. It was something more than a 
father inflicting discipline upon a son. It was master 
flogging serf. It was imperialism venting fanatical 
rage upon helpless subject. Completing this house- 
hold atrocity with a lusty salvo of blows, Dohmer 
hurled Rudolf into a comer and strode away. 

Rudolf slunk into the basement, ashamed of his 
hysterical sobbing, hating his parent. For hours his 
nerves jerked and leaped, his face and hands twitched. 

Mrs. Dohmer undertook to comfort the sullen, sulk- 
ing boy that evening. "Don't you mind what Alma 
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and Roabert say," she counselled. ''Your teeth are 
all right, Rudie." 

But Rudolf knew that his teeth were anything but 
all right. Already he had grown to resent his parents' 
blind willingness to submit to circumstances — against 
that dumb belief in fate which they dressed up in 
Christian forms and called ''God's will.'* He resented 
the untoward, the hurts, the beatings of circumstance. 
These charged him with ferments and forebodings 
that plucked with disturbing fingers at the nervous 
strings of his temperament. 

A boy of keener initiative or burlier force might 
largely have altered the unsatisfactory elements of his 
environment. Such a boy would have induced old 
Dohmer to make short shrift of taking him to a 
dentist, or would have established a newspaper route, 
or gone to work Saturdays in some store in order 
to finance his dental requirements. But Rudolf was a 
creature of dreams, not of action. He seethed with 
all the elements of revolt, save the gift of getting 
started and launching the first blow. 

He lived in a world of illusions. Most potent 
among his illusions was that of feminine beauty. The 
curve of this illusion reached successive peaks in his 
adoration, one after another, of different girls of the 
high school in which he was now a student. These, 
worshipped from afar, fascinated him. Each ap- 
peared to him in turn as clothed in a nimbus of charm. 
He fancied them to be S3mipathetic and loyal. But 
he was afraid of them, ashamed of his failings, con- 
tent to pursue his devotion in utter silence. His loves 
during this period were many and intense. But each 
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tender episode remained locked in the secret chambers 
of his own heart. He had no one to confide in. Harry 
Logan had entered Culver Military Academy, and 
Rudolf had not seen him in many months. Among 
his acquaintances at high school, none were intimately 
his friends. 

One of Rudolf's affairs was with a girl named Emily 
Downing. Rudolf had seen her about school many 
times without being especially impressed. Then came 
a declamation contest in which she took part. The 
event made a tremendous impression on Rudolf. Her 
voice on this occasion held a quality that snared and 
took captive his emotions. Waves of magnetism in- 
undated him as he listened. Voice and eyes, the ap- 
pealing flush upon the fair coloring of her expressive 
face, the white ruflSes of her dress, the young curves of 
her body beneath — ^these made a deep impression upon 
him. His agitation was free from any conscious thirst 
of sex. Nor was he drawn so much by her blonde 
beauty. He was well aware that she was not beauti- 
ful. He was drawn by her artistry, her performance, 
by that odd power that enabled her to hold the atten- 
tion of the big assembly-roomful of students and 
teachers. 

Whenever Rudolf could get the use of Roabert^s 
bicycle, he would ride over to the neighborhood of 
Milwaukee Avenue and Division Street, where Miss 
Downing lived. He would patrol the street wistfully 
and unobtrusively. He drew curious funds of quiet 
satisfaction from these sentimental journeys, from 
these pathetic, lonely, longing, evenings trips. 
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"Going to use the wheel to-night?** he asked Roa- 
bert one September evening soon after supper. 

"Nope. Why?" asked his brother, who was get- 
ting ready to call on his fiancee. 

"I thought I'd like a little spin/' answered Rudolf 
non-committally. 

"What, again? It's a dirty shame the way you're 
wearing that wheel out for me. Where you goin' 
anyway?' demanded Roabert. He was half serious, 
half in jest. 

"Oh, just around," said Rudolf vaguely. He was 
weighing the possibility of the family knowing whither 
he rode on these evening trips. "Can I take it, or not?" 
he added briefly, uncomfortable under his brother's 
questioning. 

"I don't know whether I'll let you take it or not," 
continued Roabert. "That bike cost me good money. 
When I was your age, I was working down at the 
express office already. I didn't get a chance to be a 
high school bum. I was eamin' my own money an' 
payin' my board." 

"All right, keep your wheel to yourself." 

"Whereabouts you wanta go?" persisted Roabert. 

"None of your business. Ah, go on and spoon with 
your girl." 

"By gee, but you're gettin' fresh, young Kid," re- 
turned Roabert. 

"Let him take a ride, can't you?" spoke up Mr. 
Dohmer. "Rudie won't hurt your bicycle any." 

Grateful for the intervention, and for the satis- 
factory settlement of the issue, Rudolf was shortly 
pedalling off on his customary pilgrimage. West on 
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Roscoe Street he sped, nursing his resentment against 
his brother's words. Would Roabert never quit 
throwing up to him the unpleasant fact that he had 
gone to work right after completing his grammar 
school course? Would he never cease crowing about 
his payment of board at home ever since his fourteenth 
year? A hundred times, sick of the undercurrent 
of family dissatisfaction with him for not volunteering 
to abandon his high school studies and going to work, 
Rudolf had been on the verge of quitting school and 
htmting a job. But always something had held him — 
the unending impulse to overcome that which was Ger- 
man in him and to become more and more like Harry 
Logan. 

He rode through Gross Park and on into Belmont 
Avenue toward Western Avenue, where he found ex- 
cellent going between the street car tracks on the 
cedar block pavement. Along the lonely, prairie-girt 
stretch of Western Avenue, his spirits rose. The hum 
of the wheels, the purr of the chain as it sped on its 
gears brought snatches of song to his lips — favorite 
melodies which ran hauntingly through his mind from 
the weekly singing exercises at the school under the 
direction of the Welsh music master who was at this 
time putting the Chicago high schools through their 
chromatic paces. 

One song, "The Flow'ret of the Heather," had a 
peculiar charm for Rudolf. At this period it was his 
Song of Songs. He never heard or hummed it with- 
out burning thoughts of Emily Downing. The asso- 
ciation of the two had become joined into inseparable 
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union, song and girl, so that he never heard this song 
without beholding the image of this girl. 

Milwaukee Avenue glimmered with street lights and 
blazing shop windows, and rattled with traffic. The 
plaintive "e-e-e" of peanut vendors' machines sang 
their nightly song. Street barkers harangued idle 
groups of people beneath flaming torches, hawking the 
praises of corn-cures, tooth-pastes, and socialism. 
Milwaukee Avenue was the badcbone of the North- 
west Side's trade region. Strong sinews and muscles 
of commerce projected from Milwaukee Avenue at 
North Avenue, Division Street, Robey Street, and Chi- 
cago Avenue. Its activities grew more tense and 
clamorous as it approached the massive bridge and 
viaduct, lunged into Lake Street, and became identified 
with the vast ruck and turmoil of the Loop. The Loop 
was the raw genius, the clanging cranium of this great, 
stark, sprawled-out, ambitious city of Chicago. 

Rudolf felt a growing trepidation, now that he was 
approaching the neighborhood where Emily Downing 
lived. Her home was in a modem yellow brick flat 
building that stood demurely on one of the side streets 
of the Northwest Side. Her father traveled for the 
Western Electric Company. He was away from hcwne 
much of the time. Emily was studying dramatics at 
the Illinois Institute of Dramatic Art, where she at- 
tendied classes Wednesdays and Saturdays late in the 
afternoon. These and other casual pieces of informa- 
tion Rudolf had picked up through cautious question- 
ing at school. He had never sat in classes with E^iily 
himself, and had never been introduced to her. He 
had never spoken to anybody about his interest in her. 
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He might have discussed the subject with Harry 
Logan, had Harry not been away at Culver Military 
Academy. But his interest in Emily had not gone 
unobserved. 

"Seems to me you're pretty much interested in the 
maid," one of his friends had once remarked astutely. 

"Oh, I don't know," Rudolf had returned, attempt- 
ing to laugh it off. 

"Get outl Sure you are." 

"I don't even know her." 

"I know the little dame. I'll give you a knodc- 
down." 

"No, I don't want to meet her," Rudolf had made 
haste to return, alarmed at the prospect of actually 
meeting her, 

"Why not?" 

"What's the use?" 

Yet the one single thing in life that Rudolf wanted 
most at this time was to meet and know Emily Down- 
ing. As the pupils paraded the long corridors cram- 
ming lessons between recitations, he would gaze htm- 
grily at her, consumed with longing that she would 
speak to him as they passed each other. It was one 
of those longings that fill one with dreaming instead 
of action, affecting the victim like a drug. And so, 
instead of making it his business to meet Miss Down- 
ing, he contented himself with languishing looks, with 
tender anxiety and melancholy musings. 

To-night, as he drew nearer her house, vague roman- 
tic notions glowed in him like exotic blossoms. 

The hazy September night was full of the faint 
familiar Chicago smell of the stock yards, borne across 
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the city by low steady breezes from the south. Its 
curse was mitigated by the pungent wood-smoke from 
bonfires in a neighboring lot and by the fragrance of 
fallen leaves. The feeble beam of light from his 
head-lamp displayed the imeven cedar-block pavement 
of the side street up which he rode. Ahead rose the 
familiar lamp-post that shed its saffron light on the 
yellow dwelling in which Emily lived. Rudolfs eyes 
were pasted pensively on the front stoop on which 
Emily frequently sat evenings, reading a book, or talk- 
ing to her mother. 

When he had almost reached the house, a startling 
thing happened. The door was thrown quickly open, 
and Emily herself came running down the steps. Her 
face was very white. Rudolf, trembling with excite- 
ment, stopped his wheel just in time to avoid colliding 
with her. 

"Oh!" she exclaimed, stopping short. 

It was the first time she had ever spoken to Rudolf. 
His heart was beating wildly. 

"Hello," he found the strength to reply. "Is — ^any- 
thing the matter?" 

"Yes. Mamma's been taken side. Fm going for 
the doctor." 

"Let me go. I can go quicker on my wheel," said 
Rudolf, lost in amazement at being finally in actual 
conversation with his divinity. 

"Oh, would you? Thanks ever so much. It's Dr. 
Baker, over on Milwaukee Avenue. He's right next 
door to the big harness shop. You can't miss the 
place." 

In an instant Rudolf was in his saddle, riding rapidly 
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back toward Milwaukee Avenue. He felt a knightly 
elation. He did not seem to be riding on the pave- 
ment at all) but on billows of air. He caught Dr. 
Baker at the door of his office, just as the latter was 
emerging with his little leather bag. Rudolf delivered 
his message with an exhilarating feeling of impor- 
tance. He spoke the name of the patient with a tone 
almost of reverence. 

The physician went at once to the Downings. 
Rudolf followed reflectively on his bicycle. Should 
he go bade, or should he go away? Still wondering, 
still trying to determine, he came again to Emil/s 
house, and began idling to and fro in front of it. 
Presently the doctor emerged. 

"How is she?" asked Rudolf. 

"She's all right now, my boy. Just a little fainting 
spell. Nothing serious," replied the doctor. 

For the first time, it came home to Rudolf that 
Emily's mother was sick. The radiance of the won- 
derful thing that had happened to him had quite 
blinded him to everything else, had flooded the dross 
of other thoughts out of his mind. At last he knew 
the girl he had silently adored for almost a year. He 
was bewildered by the cogent mesmerism of the 
event He resumed his patrolling of the yellow house, 
imable to depart. 

After a while, Emily reappeared at the door, saw 
him, flashed him a smile. And Rudolf, hardly com- 
prehending what he was doing, left his bicycle at the 
curb, and crossed like a dream-walker to the steps. 

"I'm glad she's all right again," he begaa "The 
doctor just told me." 
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"Fm so thankful it's nothing serious," answered the 
giri. "Thanks for going for the doctor. I shouldn't 
have asked you to," she continued apologetically. 

"Why not?" 

"We — ^'ve never met," she said with simple, direct 
seriousness. 

"But we've seen each other often around high 
school," pleaded Rudolf in naive defense of the situa- 
tion. 

"Yes, of course. That's what made me think it 
would be all right. I've seen you ride past the house 
here," she continued hesitatingly, with a rising, ques- 
tioning inflection. 

"Yes," confessed Rudolf, feeling like a prisoner at 
the bar. 

"I suppose you have friends living around here?" 

"Yes." 

"Emily," called the girl's mother from within the 
house. 

"Yes, mother," answered Rudolf's companion. 
'Where are you?" 

I'm coming," replied the girl. She turned to Ru- 
dolf and said : "Mamma's calling. Good-night." And 
she vanished into the house. 

Again Rudolf could not tear himself away at once. 
He remained rivetted to the incredible spot where he 
had stood talking to Emily Downing. 

Then voices came faintly from within. 

"Who was that you were talking to, dear?" asked 
the girl's mother. 

"Oh, no one much," answered Emily. "The boy 
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who went for the doctor. That German boy who goes 
to high school." 

The listener retreated heavily to his bicycle, and 
rode away in utter anguish into the melancholy Sep- 
tember night. 

This debacle devastated Rudolf's high sentimental 
hopes. That beaming fortuitous moment of conversa- 
tion with Emily had conjured trembling emotional air 
castles into being. The same had gone to pieces under 
the blow of Emily's overheard remark. 

It left Rudolf neurotic and morbid. The phrase 
"that German boy" glided to and fro like a shadowy 
shuttle through tiie loom of his being, weaving ara- 
besques of despair and distorting his self-respect into 
gloomy self-pity. His brief acquaintance with her, 
already lost to him, left him hurt and harrowed. 

Three words had descended upon him like swords 
and slaughtered the quiet happiness that had come to 
him from his dreams and conjectures and illusions. 
On the autumn afternoons that followed, his londy 
figure might have been seen riding mournfully over the 
winding asphalt roads of Lincoln Park, splashed with 
pools of mellow sunshine among swaying patches of 
shadows. He would pause among the damp rocks for 
a drink of the mineral water that gushed from its 
cool well, to let the iron of the water unite with the 
iron in his soul. He rode along the shore of Lake 
Michigan, watching the grey, implacable waves reflect 
the grey hue of his spirit. On gusty days, when cold 
swift October winds lashed the fast-coloring leaves, he 
listened to the decadent rattle with moods filled with 
the rustling of dead hopes. 
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Three words had combed his memory for all those 
half-forgotten impulses of rebellion against being Ger- 
man, had bound them into a sheaf, and thrown them 
vividly into the front of his mind. Little by little, 
Emily's remark wrought a change in Rudolf's beaten 
heart Out of the wound it had inflicted ran a pul- 
sating resolution, red with anxious energy. It was the 
will to self-mastery. This will hardened like plaster 
in the mold of a new idea — 2l renewal of the old de- 
termination to cart away that part of himself which 
was German and to replace it with something that was 
wholly American. 

From now on, he attadced his final year's studies at 
high school with plugging zeal. His more dynamic 
elements which had been drugged into passive sub- 
ordination by his deedless dreaming, now awoke. He 
labored intrepidly over his text-books. His Virgil, 
civics, history, and French 3rielded more to him than 
the inane academic knowledge that these studies were 
transmitting to the majority of his classmates. His 
ingenuous hunger for culture was translating mere 
mastery of school-room tasks into the more important 
mastery of self. He was gradually gaining a sense 
of beauty and of form, of grace and rhythm, an asso- 
ciative faculty and a sense of detached and critical 
values that tended subtly but surely to remold the 
crude, crass, steerage elements in him into the begin- 
nings of an inner poise and polish. 

Outwardly, Rudolf had as yet registered but little 
change. He had now had his teeth fixed, but his 
clothes remained for most part the cast-off, misfit gar- 
ments that were once his brother Roabert's. 
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Emily Downing had counted him an acquaintance 
since that important September night. She now spoke 
to him when they passed in the hallways of the high 
school. But the persistent memory of her overheard 
remark kq)t Rudolf from pressing the acquaintance. 
Unresentful, only hurt and abashed, he loved her as 
ardently as before. But he felt that as yet he was un- 
worthy of her. When thrown into brief casual con- 
versation with her, he felt alien, inferior, and afraid. 

He poured the same energy into his work on the 
track squad as he did into his studies. He worked 
doggedly at the mile and half-mile runs on the dusty 
little canvas track in the high school g3rmnasium. In 
the dual meet with Hyde Park High School, he won 
second place in the mile, and third in the half-mile. 
In the meet with North Division, he captured first in 
the mile. On both occasions, Emily Downing was 
among the spectators, and congratulated him warmly 
on his good work. These athletic triumphs were an 
exhilarating solace to his lacerated pride. The cheer- 
leader's "Nine rahs for Dohmerl" and the answering 
roar from hoarse young throats, hurled strength into 
him for efforts yet to come. 

That spring he entered the contest for the Lawson 
medals offered for the best essays on American pa- 
triotism. He labored at his composition as he had 
labored on the dusty running track. His essay, al- 
though clogged with masses of trite and conventional 
ideas, displayed fugitive sparks of naive and intimate 
feeling and jets of sincerity from his own longing to 
put away that in himself which was foreign and to 
replace it with that which was American. 
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The judges discerned the revealing values of these 
sparks and jets and awarded the first prize, a silver 
medal, to Rudolf on graduation night 

And yet, as Rudolf stood on the back porch of his 
home in the jade June dusk of the following Saturday 
night, musing over these victories, and thoughtfully 
watching the lean, hollow-chested figure of his father 
spraying the lawn, his spirit was singularly troubled. 
Again the clanging dolor of the bells of the Lutheran 
church was drenching the waning day. The melancholy 
sounds, peal on peal, pounded the walls of his con- 
science harder than ever before. R^rets mingled 
with forebodings in the gloomy chambers of his soul. 
It came to him to-night that he had more to combat 
than his evil habits, more to overcome than the out- 
lander that still clung to him with tenacity. It came 
to him now for the first time in the harsh outline 
of realities that his days of dreaming were over. He 
had reached the point where he must go to work 
somewhere in that oven of business that was g^dually 
twisting the life out of his father, that was hardening 
Roabert, his brother, into a crusty wage-grubber, that 
was pulling down and devouring tihe countless lives the 
city poured into it. 

Rudolf was without zest for what lay ahead of him. 
It had been his dream to go to college. But this 
was out of the question. He had to go to work and 
earn a living. 

The Loop beckoned through the smoke. 
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CHAPTER VII 

The red, surly sun had banked its fires for the night 
and was dissolving bdhind a smoky skyline of West 
Side roofs. 

A faint breeze was blowing off Lake Michigan, and 
bringing a little relief to the hot, panting crowds within 
the Loop that were flocking toward the trolleys, cable- 
cars, and elevated trains. The sultry, humid afternoon 
had been as moist as a sponge. 

Rudolf Dohmer gazed up at the big clock in the 
tower of the Board of Trade building. It was a trifle 
after six. He had until seven for dinner. For these 
were days of feverish "overtime'* in the offices of Rire 
and Dodson, brokers, where he had just completed his 
first day's work. La Salle Street was swamped by 
mid-year payments and collections. Coupons, snipped 
off of bonds, were due in fiscal freight loads, and were 
being dumped upon the banking and brokerage houses. 
Rudolf had entered the employ of Rire and Dodson 
just in time to catch his share of the load. He had 
finished his high school course the previous week. 
In the thrifty, toiling circles in which he had grown 
up, there was no breathing-space between leaving 
school and tackling wage-earning. 

The new employee was in receipt of fifty cents "sup- 
per money," an almost incredible sum from the frugal 
point of view of Becker Street standards of expendi- 
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ture. He f dt rich. He rambled aimlessly toward Van 
Buren Street, wondering where to eat. With half a 
dollar available for his meal, he longed to dine in 
greater splendor than the familar lunch counters af- 
forded. Unhappily, however, he hadn't the remotest 
idea where to go. Cafe life was still a mystery to him. 
With a pang, he had often loitered in front of hotels 
like the Grand Pacific, the Great Northern, the Audi- 
torium, the Sherman House, and lesser hotels of the 
day, wondering poignantly what was within. The 
gush of illumination from their lobbies, the beam of 
rich lamplight from their dining-rooms, had filled him 
with sensual yearnings for the strange luxuries that 
glimmered and beckoned within their enticing pre- 
cincts. He had never forgotten one glistening au- 
tumn night, when, after attending a lecture at Central 
Music Hall, he had caught a deliciously disturbing 
glimpse of the dusk of rose and twilight of green, shed 
from certain hotel casements. He had been vaguely 
aware at the time of the infinite leagues of sophis- 
tication over which he would have to trudge before 
he could hope to cross the threshold of this super- 
world. 

To-night, Rudolf paused in front of the Vienna 
Restaurant. He stood for a moment studying the 
mimeographed menu pasted in the big window of the 
ornate front. The duplex lure of prices within his 
reach and of exotic dishes, combined to lead him in. 
The broad-faced, friendly restaurateur beamed 
through thick, pointed whiskers as the lad passed the 
cashier's desk, back of which the other presided. 
Highly pleased with his sudden rise above lunch count- 
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ers in general, Rudolf selected a table and began a sec- 
ond appraisal of the offerings on the menu. Here was 
an air challengingly worldly, definitely and tangibly 
beyond the world of Becker Street. Rudolf liked it. 

At the piano, in the rear of the room, sat a cow- 
eyed young fellow, playing the accompaniment for a 
large-framed, good-looking girl violinist. They were 
playing a Viennese waltz. The strains were wholly 
strange to Rudolf, but their luminous coloring, their 
fleet measure and whimsical phrasing, attracted him 
mightily — stole through his being like rich, narcotic 
vapors. 

"Why don't you try some of this goulash? It's 
very nice. It is indeed," said the waiter who had 
come to Rudolf's table. 

The youth had been scanning with wondering eyes 
the menu's references to such remarkable dishes as 
truffles, imported goosebreast, imported gooselivers, 
Wiener schnitzel, and apfel strudel. Nothing so 
worldly as these dishes, though largely Germanic in 
character, had ever invaded the thrifty, pious larder of 
Rudolf's home. 

Startled out of his revery by the waiter, the boy 
noted that the price opposite "Hungarian goulash" 
was only twenty-five cents "with noodles," and as- 
sented. He also ordered Vienna pastry, whatever that 
might be, and a cup of coffee. He found his fare 
thoroughly appetizing. The crisp, fresh Vienna rolls 
struck a smart new note in his limited range of knowl- 
edge of tasty dishes. The term "Hungarian goulash" 
instantly became a mouthful of proud nomenclature 
that he meant thenceforth to use freely in conversa- 
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tion with his family and friends. The pastry, chosen 
from a gleaming wdiibit on a vast platter, was a di- 
vine improvement over Mrs. Dohmer's cookies, pies, 
and cakes, and even over the cream puffs and choco- 
late eclairs of the bake shop at home. 

Imbued with the feeling that he had now stepped 
boldly into the freer worldlier walks of life of which 
he had dreamed for years, Rudolf ate contentedly on 
with a pleasant feeling of satisfaction with himself. 
He slyly observed the free-and-easy conduct of the 
musicians. Between numbers, even while playing, 
they flirted gracefully with each other. Once, back 
of a friendly piece of sheet-music, Rudolf noticed the 
exchange of a kiss. To the diffident Rudolf, this was a 
challenging piece of superiority over the middle-class 
morals in which he had been raised. There was a 
tang, a pointed picturesqueness, an elusive piquancy 
about this place that differed greatly from the blunt 
evangelicism that lay behind him. He had stumbled 
upon the pressure of a mood that arrested and held 
him in the palm of its playful hand. It was Viennese. 
It was a little of Arthur Schnitzler, a little of Franz 
Lahar — ^names which as yet meant nothing to Rudolf 
Dohmer. 

He paid his bill and then indulged in the unprece- 
dented act of purchasing a ten-cent cigar. He pored 
over the contents of the little cigar case beside the 
cashier's desk, selected a cigar for its romantic Ha- 
vana name, and lit it with a faint, nervous, pleasant 
chill. 

The long July twilight was laying its violet veil over 
the hard juts and angles of down-town Chicago. Over- 
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head the elevated trains boomed and rasped over the 
lank trestles of the loop like thunderbolts on tracks. 
The streets were emptying. Already they were pretty 
well drained of the day's crowds by the street-cars 
and sucked over by the steel lips of tihe "L." A few 
pedestrians were on their way, carrying hymn books 
and Testaments, to the missions that nightly exhorted 
Van Buren Street to turn to God. Men issued fur- 
tively from ten-cent lodging houses in quest of Heaven 
only knew what. Amber-eyed saloons combed Van 
Buren Street with mute, magnetic appeal to the 
a-thirst. Second-hand clothing shops, with no inten- 
tions of closing for the night, continued to display 
their dunes of filthy wear. 

Unworthy and inferior as Rudolf Dohmer had often 
felt himself to be, to-night he experienced the exhil- 
arating sensation of being better than this motley, di- 
lapidated, unclean, evil-smelling street. Meagre cause, 
if any, had he ever discovered in his life for feeling 
even faintly snobbish. The word "snob" had never 
even drifted into the corral of his vocabulary. Nearly 
always had the dampening, crushing, belittling con- 
sciousness of inferiority oppressed him. Inferiority 
to his surroundings, inferiority to his companions. 
But to-night, as he trod lower Van Buren Street, he 
felt above its cheap, sodden levels. For one reason, 
because it seemed more foreign than he. 

Suddenly Rudolf stopped abruptly. He had come 
to the intersection of a narrow little street. It was 
Custom House Place. Those who know the Qiicago 
of the late 1890's will remember the Custom House 
Place which ran like a soiled, narrow ribbon from Van 
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Buren Street to Twelfth Street. On entering this al- 
ley-like passage-way, the unsophisticated passerby 
might have been deceived as to its character by the 
string of uncommunicative warehouses that shoul- 
dered against Van Buren Street and hid, for the mo- 
ment, the true nature of the thoroughfare. Beyond 
the guard of these warehouses, stood a quiet row of 
stone or brick-front three- and four-story old-fash- 
ioned residences. These narrow but substantial-look- 
ing abodes might once have been the city homes of 
well-to-do merchants or other respectable citizens. 

But now these dwelling places peered at the world 
with drawn curtains and lowered eyelids, with a min- 
gled mien of defiance and defense. Metal grilles 
guarded doors and windows. Hacks drew furtively 
to this door and that. Male visitors hurriedly mounted 
the steps, occasionally by day, but mostly after dusk 
had fallen. Neurotic hands grasped and tugged the 
bell-pulls or jabbed the more up-to-date electric but- 
tons. In answer, a pair of cautious eyes would ap- 
pear bdhind a sliding panel in the door behind the 
grille, and scrutinize the caller before admitting him. 

Farther down the narrow street, closely wedged to- 
gether, appeared sinister little drug-stores, saloons, 
shooting galleries, tobacco and stationery shops. 
Sandwiched in between them, dose to the sidewalk, 
with cheaply and gaudily curtained doors and window- 
panes, were numerous box-like little wooden structures. 
From these the attention of pedestrians was fre- 
quently arrested by staccato tapping of finger-nails at 
the window-panes, accompanied by the momentary 
drawing of the hangings, and the appearance of a gar- 
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ishly painted female face, eager and inviting. These 
establishments, in the sporting language of the day, 
were the **doIlar houses/' The jangling of pianos and 
din of music-boxes issued in cloudy streams of sound 
from these places and their allied saloons, growing 
louder and more strident whenever a door swung open 
to admit or dismiss some adventurer. 

Rudolf had now and then traversed the unholy by- 
way — sometimes with one of his high school compan- 
ions, but usually alone. The furtive defiance of this 
brazen little resort street, its freedom from restraint, 
its daring and color took curious hold of his sbiy, back- 
ward, clamped soul. Its appeal to him was more than 
crudely sensual. Its mere appeal to the flesh was 
well-nigh flattened out and overcome by the fear which 
it inspired in him. Its appeal was mainly to the ro- 
mance, the temperament that dwelt in him. This 
street of challenging doors and muffled gaiety had be- 
come to Rudolf a symbol of things unseen and un- 
taught, yet faintly guessed and timorously surmised 
— ^an arresting S3mibol of the rich background of com- 
plex worldliness which had always been consistently 
curtained by silence within his own simple, restricted 
world. 

Had Rudolf been brought up on drama, the drama 
that tinged this narrow street might have left him 
cold. Had the theatre not been forbidden him with 
curt solemnity, the theatrical lure of this more acces- 
sible but likewise forbidden haunt, might have in- 
duced only reactions of disgust and revolt. 

If Rudolf Dohmer's spirit had not been system- 
atically starved of dramatic influences that he inar- 
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ticulately craved, it is altogether possible that this op- 
tical paprika of the demi-world might never have in- 
flamed his appetite. Rudolf himself, endeavoring to 
analyse it in later years, did not know. 

Ever since his fourteenth year, he had madfe occa- 
sicMial secret sorties through Custom House Place. 
Never had he wandered through the erotic by-way 
without a touch of the semi-terrified pleasure he had 
felt the first time his curiosity had led him here. As 
yet he had never crossed the threshold of any of its re- 
sorts. The restraining force was partly fear and 
partly fastidiousness. His fear originated largely in 
the vague tales of disease surreptitiously hawked 
about by school-yard and Sunday School roties. His 
fastidiousness was offended by the commonness and 
coarseness of the gaudy, beckoning faces between the 
parted hangings. 

Yet the spectacle never failed to feed and spur his 
imagination. His fancy painted visions of fragrant, 
dainty, ravishing creatures, who dwelt, luminous and 
perfect, behind shut doors and heavy curtains. He 
had the feeling that his union with such as this, if he 
ever had the good fortune to find her, was inevitable. 
He viewed this whole subject through the glamour of 
an untrammelled paganism. Not a moral inhibition 
dissuaded him or cast question upon the picture. 

Poised between an impulse to proceed farther along 
the narrow street and to return to his evening tasks at 
the office, Rudolf consulted his watch. It was five 
minutes of seven. Turning quickly on his heel, he 
broke into a run in the direction of the broker's office. 

Had he not been in such haste, he might have seen 
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the younger of the brothers Eckmann approaching on 
the opposite sidewalk of the forbidden by-way. The 
lustful gaze of young Eckmann caught sight of Ru- 
dolf's familiar figure just as the latter wheeled and 
broke into a run. 

"Ah, ha!" thought the sexton's son. "What's Ru- 
dolf doing down the line?" 

Eckmann's grin grew broader and more malicious. 

"Gee, how he started to run when he seen me!" 
thought the young German with much satisfaction. 

And at once he began rehearsing the story with 
which he meant to regale some of the male Christian 
Endeavorers — of how, while on a perfectly legitimate 
collection trip for the coal yards where he worked, 
he had been compelled to pass Custom House Place. 
Where, whom should he have run across but Rudolf 
Dohmer ? 



CHAPTER Vin 

The banking firm of Rire and Dodson was an o& 
shoot of the bond department of one of the big state 
banks and trust companies. Emile F. Rire was the 
shrewdy brisk, affable, incisive type that usually goes 
far in financial fields. A mercurial strain of French, 
blent with that of calculative Scotch firmness and 
integrity, met and commingled in this ambitious gen- 
tleman. From the moment Rudolf laid eyes on him, 
he admired him intensdy. Mr. Rire was as different 
from the men Ruddf saw Sundays at church as day 
is different from dusk. 

Twenty-five years ago, like Rudolf, Rire was a hank 
messenger. He had risen swiftly to bookkeeper, teller, 
traveling bond salesman, and executive. As manager 
of the bond dq)artment, he had come into frequent 
business contact with one Erman F. Dodson, an Illinois 
capitalist with a penchant for a whirl at Qiicago opera- 
tions, with a fast, sure-footed running-mate to play 
around with. 

Dodson liked Rire's acute appraisals of bond issues, 
liked the pleasant, dear-headed, confidence-inspiring 
tenadty with which he sold securities. Rire, on the 
other hand, was impressed with Dodson's wealth, his 
honesty, and with the ease with which he f dt he could 
mold him to his own ambitious ends. The result 
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presently blossomed into the firm of Rire and Dodson, 
which was destined to have a rather important effect 
upon the evolution of Rudolf Dohmer. 

A few days after he had entered the employ of this 
firm, Rudolf was summoned to the desk of Mr. Fred- 
erick Grain, the manager. Grain was a sandy-haired, 
loose-hung individual of forty, and a conscientious 
driver of himself and his inferiors. Under pressure 
his otherwise mild blue eyes flashed fire through the 
thick lenses of his eye-glasses. His lean abdomen was 
enveloped in a plum-colored vest That and his heavy, 
ornate watch-chain were the most distinctive things 
about him. Family cares and business cares had bitten 
lines down the middle of his forehead. 

"I've been wanting to have a little chat with you, 
my boy," he began. "We've been so damned busy 
around here ever since you came that we haven't had 
a chance to get acquainted. January first and July 
first they drop stuff on us like a crane drops castings. 
But I've been keeping an eye on you and am glad to see 
that you're taking hold." 

"Thanks," replied Rudolf, in a shy effort to fill the 
silence that followed. 

"You'll catch on. You're in a good house — a young 
house — a small house. A boy don't get lost in the 
shuffle in a place like this. You've got a real chance 
to get somewhere. It all depends on yotU"self. My 
advice to you is to work hard, move fast, study this 
business, and be absolutely honest with this company 
and its customers." 

Again he paused, his searching blue eyes digging 
holes into Rudolf's self-possession. This reference 
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to honesty was disconcerting. It brought acutely back 
to Rudolf his long period of thefts at home. 

"Never make a move unless you're sure you're 
right," continued Grain. "Sit tight, rather than blimder 
ahead blind. Go slow if you have to, but for God's 
sake don't go and do things wrong. Don't be afraid 
to ask questions. Ask all the questions you have to 
ask, and remember all the information you can." 

"Yes, sir," answered Rudolf. "I will." 

"On your collections, remember that you represent 
this house. Be as courteous and as considerate as Mr. 
Rire or Mr. Dodson themselves would be if they were 
doing business personally with the presidents of the 
banks we send you to. Don't forget that you represent 
Mr. Rire and Mr. Dodson. You are in a way their 
personal representative." 

"Yes, sir," replied Rudolf, imable to think of any- 
thing else to say. Never before had a mature man 
talked to him at such length nor said to him things 
that had such an intimate bearing upon his own 
personal fortunes and future. It was an event for 
him. He never forgot this talk with Grain. Details 
of it filtered back to him many times in future years. 

"Another thing," Grain talked on. "Every time you 
collect a chunk of cash in payment for coupons, be 
sure you make a note of the bank where you get the 
money, how much you get, and in payment for what 
coupons. That's all. Oh, one minute. Here," he 
added, fishing a coin out of the pocket of his plum- 
colored vest, "slide downstairs to the cigar-stand and 
get me a nickel's worth of Piperheidsick." 

Grain's request for that nidcel's worth of chewing 
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tobacco did more to humanize him in Rudolf's eyes 
than any other one thing about this important person- 
age. After that he felt less abashed, less inferior, less 
ignorant and good-for-nothing in comparison with his 
superior. The discovery of Grain's addiction to this 
inelegant little vice was a source of secret pleasure to 
Rudolf. 

The technique of his job, meanwhile, was being 
drilled into Rudolf by Guy Lake, a blade of nineteen, 
who was about to be advanced from the messenger 
department into the prouder post of an apprentice 
bookkeeper. Lake was Mr. Grain's nephew, none less. 
He wore the laurel of his kinship with unconcealed 
pride. He was a slim, round-shouldered, anemic, 
weak-eyed, somewhat effeminate blonde — a thoroughly 
clerkish young person. He was pleased with his job, 
with his pull, with his prospects, with himself generally. 

Rudolf at once felt a temperamental antagonism 
toward Lake. 

"He's a softy," he concluded. 

Lake taught Rudolf how to copy letters into the big, 
thin-leaved copy book, and warned him importantly 
against getting the rags too wet or too dry, and against 
risking ruined copies by too much pressure. 

"You want to be sure you get nice clean copies, 
Dohmer," he urged. 

Lake had further coached Rudolf as to how to fold 
letters for mailing, how to wet a string of postage 
stamps by sliding them over a sponge, how to seal im- 
portant envelopes, and how to register them at the sub- 
postal station. He had introduced Rudolf with a 
flourish to the bond tellers at various banks acting as 
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fiscal agents for securities hdd by customers of Rire 
and Dodson. 

"Dohmer's taking my place," he explained impor- 
tantly. "Fve been advanced to the bookkeeping de- 
partment I'm Mr. Grain's nephew, you know." 

Lake's petty egotism sometimes amused but oftener 
disgusted the more sensitive Dohmer. "Sometime 
I'll haul off and hit that fellow," would run through 
his irritated mind at times. The pleasant, tingling 
memory of the glow with which he had thrashed young 
Eckmann that day in the alley near the church still 
regaled him. There was an element in him that at 
times craved for strenuous combat. In his milder 
moments, he shrank from the ferocity of these strange, 
war-like, ruthless impulses. They bewildered and 
frightened him. 

Collection trips were a daily feature of Rudolf's 
duties. These took him to Chicago's foremost banks, 
carr3dng coupons on which payment had fallen due, 
and stock certificates and registered bonds for trans- 
fer. He carried his securities in a large leather wal- 
let, secured by a leather-wrapped chain that went 
around his shoulder beneath his coat. When carrying 
large amounts of cash or securities, a private police 
officer usually went with him. On these important 
occasions the two often carried as much as a million 
dollars' worth of cash or documents in a stout leather 
bag, handcuffed to their wrists. 

The drudgery of his office-boy labors was relieved 
and made bearable by these daily messenger trips. 
These were periods of detached orientation, of dreamy 
observation, of interesting reactions to the color-cur- 
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rents and drama-currents of the roar and crash of the 
Loop. His impressionable rambles on those baking July 
mornings about the black, carbon-crusted canyon walls 
of the financial district were the background against 
which abashed, incomprehensible, artistic impulses 
flared in vivid, luminous, hidden jets. It is doubtful 
if as strangely detached and poetic a soul ever made the 
daily messenger rounds for any Chicago banking 
house. For beneath Rudolf's shy, ungainly, negative 
exterior, romantic fires never ceased to smoulder. 

His appearance, those early days with Rire and Dod- 
son, was anything but smart, brisk, sleek, promising, 
or ambitious. His manner was tmaware. His 
suit of blue serge shone and bagged. His trousers 
had never fitted. They were severely warped at the 
knees, and hung ignominiously, in utter failure to 
follow the curve of his calf. His brown fedora hat 
bobbed along like a dusty patch of drift-stuff on the 
gleaming sea of seasonable straws. Too, it had shrunk 
into fully a size too small and sat his head most un- 
happily. His hair, always tmskillfuUy trimmed by 
a School Street barber, looked incongruous in these 
stately, marble-pillared, imposing centres of wealth. 

At high school, Rudolf had toned into the mass of 
pupils without appearing conspicuous because of his 
clothes. But down here, he presented the appearance 
of an unfinished figure tooled by awkward hands into 
the sensitive plates of discriminating interiors. 

Among the messengers for the different banks were 
two or three sons of the very wealthy — athletic, 
scrupulously-dressed college men of savoir fcdre who 
took themselves with a grand and superior air despite 
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their $25-a-month jobs. They could afford to — for 
just around the comer of banking technique waited 
expansive desks for them among the seats of the 
mighty. 

One day a memorable episode occurred between 
Rudolf and one of these scions of wealth. It was in 
the balcony of the Illinois Trust Company. Rudolf 
was waiting in the princely structure for a cashier's 
check. The other swaggered resplendently in, click- 
ing the marble floor sharply with the most modish of 
military heels. He was clad in a soft grey peg-top 
suit, cut after that radical sartorial whim which was 
then entirely the fashion. The short coat had broad 
padded shoulders, tapering in straight lines toward 
the base. The bagging trousers picked up the slant 
and carried it down in straight tapering lines to the 
narrow cuffs at the bottom. A hat of soft Panama 
straw was set jauntily on his close-cropped head. He 
looked pampered and massaged. 

Rudolf sat twirling h^s brown fedora hat, and 
watched the other as he exchanged frivolous badinage 
with the bond teller. Rudolf was unconsciously in- 
dulging in one of his nervous mannerisms of twitching 
his face at the moment when the other turned with a 
grand air and saw him. The fetter's pink face dark- 
ened. He advanced sharply. 

"Just why are you making faces at me, may I ask ?" 

The question came crisply, in a fastidious eastern 
accent. 

"I — I didn't realize that I was," stammered Rudolf 
in confusion. 

"Well, you most certainly were !" 
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Woefully conscious of his old inability to defend 
himself, Rudolf sat in cowed silence, while the young 
athlete's gaze glided over his ill-fitting suit and raked 
him with supercilious eyes. 

"I'm sorry. I didn't mean to," returned Rudolf 
at length. 

"Very well. I accept your apology," replied the 
other with an offensive curl of the lip, and strode away 
with the jerky, springy stride of a veteran hurdler. 

Rudolf watched the receding figure with a burning 
face. Resentment flared bitterly through him. The 
sense of his inferiority returned and tortured him. He 
was hot with shame at his lack of nerve. He loathed 
himself for his arrant cowardice with which he had 
submitted. 

Too late, the fighter in him began sluggishly to stir 
and presently to bristle. 



CHAPTER IX 

Billows of heat brooded over Becker Street like al- 
most visible dragons. The red brick houses glared at 
each other across the pavement of hot pine blocks. 
The tar that welded the pavement was soft and sticky 
under the beat of the morning sunbeams. 

It was Simday. The elder Dohmer had begun to 
rout his offspring out of bed for Sunday School. He 
now stood in front of the oak-framed mirror in the 
sitting-room, buttoning his low celluloid collar and 
sticking on his ready-made bow cravat 

"Gedt up !" he roared with an impatient wag of his 
unkempt head in the general direction of the bed-room. 
"You'll be lade," he added in rugged Teuton accents. 

Then ensued the r^;ular Sabbath competition of the 
younger element for the use of the stuffy, himiid bath- 
room, the dragging of neck-ties through stiff collars, 
and the swift breakfasts in the kitchen. 

Rudolf set out for church with Alma. Roabert was 
still at table, growling over his luke-warm oatmeal and 
tepid coffee. 

"This dress makes me sick," complained Alma. "It 
looks like the dickens." 

"It looks fine to me," said Rudolf, surveying the con- 
demned garment of white dimity, bound at the waist 
with an orange sash. 

96 
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"I hate it. Shucks, I wish I had a job down-town 
and earned some money like you do." 

"You talk like a fool," replied Rudolf, weary of his 
sister's lamentations. "You ought to go back to school. 
That's what you need." 

"Don't you believe it. I hate school." 

"What do you want to do — ^grow up a dumb-head ?" 

"Ah, what do I care? High school gives me a pain. 
It's a dirty shame they can't teach stenography or 
something useful in high school. What does a girl 
get out of high school, I'd like to know ?" 

"You could teach school." 

"Teach! I would not. I hate the sight of chil- 
dren," rejoined Alma scornfully. "Don't preach to 
me, you with your job in a broker's office. Gee, but 
I wish I was a boy." 

The urge that had kept Rudolf Dohmer in high 
school was one that he had never felt free to talk 
about. And his family would have been the last to 
guess the ambition that had glowed itself into a steady 
flame inside him — the ambition to outgrow and over- 
come the immigrant traits that his parentage had 
imbedded in him. Until the fifth year he had spoken 
German almost entirely ; even now he was not entirely 
free from the use of German idioms. But he had 
sought with redoubled vigor to overcome this tendency 
ever since the stinging remark of Emily Downing's, 
the night on which she had referred to him as "that 
German boy." 

To-day, goaded into impatience by Alma's sour 
mood, Rudolf retorted: "You were crazy to quit 
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high school. Do you want to grow up a regular 
Dutchy?" 

"What do I care? I guess I'm no more of a Dutchy 
than you are, you smarty/' rejoined his sister with a 
toss of her head. "Anyway, what's the matter with 
the Germans, I'd like to know ? They're good enough 
for me. You're gettin' awful stuck-up, you are." 

Rudolf decided to say no more. His sister did not 
imderstand. He realized more acutely than ever be- 
fore how far they were apart. Already he felt that 
there had grown to be a difference, a serious and per- 
manent difference, between his family and himself. 

Rudolf and his sister walked on together in silence. 
At Otto Street they overtook Annie Minsch and her 
brother, Hugo, who were sauntering to church, wrang- 
ling over trifles. Alma hooked arms with Annie, while 
Rudolf, glad to be rid of his sister, fell in behind with 
Hugo. The girls found plenty to gpiggle about, while 
the two youths, both of them unhappy in their tight 
pointed shoes that were much in vogue in that day, 
talked gravely of weightier matters. 

As they drew near the church — ^the little frame 
church without bells — ^the dragging strains of "Let 
a Little Sunshine In" were already issuing from the 
open windows. Sunday School had been called, not 
to order, but into session. On the sidewalk, a knot of 
young fellows was still hanging about, loath to go in- 
doors. Prominent among the group were the brothers 
Eckmann in long black coats and sober derby hats. 
The youths tipped their hats to the Misses Dohmer and 
Minscfa. 
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"Rudolf comin'?" inquired the younger Edonann 
innocently. 

"Sure, there he comes." 

The younger Eckmann nudged his brother in the 
ribs. A smirk ran through the group of boys. All 
eyes roved to the approaching figure of Rudolf with 
leering, knowing looks. 

Eckmann had passed along the choice piece of in- 
formation that he had seen Rudolf in Custom House 
Place, to the emphatic interest of the salacious young 
rows of the young men's Bible class. 

"What was he doin' down there ?" was asked. 

"Don't ask me," returned Eckmann blandly. "All 
I know is that he turned around an' ran like hell the 
minute he seen me." 

An amused guffaw, of course, followed. 

"Hello, fellows," said Rudolf and his companion 
as they drew up. 

"Oh, good morning. Guess we might as well be 
goin' in," returned Eckmann, highly satisfied with the 
prospects of the mischief he had set appropriately 
afoot. 

Rudolf, little suspecting the gossip that was con- 
nected with his name, joined perfunctorily in the sing- 
ing of hymns and the reading of the day's lesson 
printed in the Quarterly. 

The two Eckmanns, singing lustily, paused occa- 
sionally for a whispered exchange of campaign plans. 
When the Sunday School knelt to pray, their tdking 
continued unabated. Before long the lewd gossip had 
reached the ears of Hugo Minsch. He was a fairly 
clean-minded, loyal friend of Rudolf's. 

679292A 
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"These ducks are talking about you," he said, lean- 
ing nearer the kneeling Rudolf. 

"Me?" said Rudolf in surprise. "What about?" 

"Do you know where Eckmann says he saw you 
last W«inesday night?" 

"Where?" 

Minsch told him. 

"He's a liar!" burst out Rudolf angrily. "He's a 
dirty liar." 

And then Rudolf remembered having paused for a 
moment at the foot of the forbidden street Also, he 
remembered the leering smiles of the group of fellows 
in front of the church. A surge of anger went through 
him. He could imagine what the lascivious crowd 
were mouthing to and fro at his expense. He grew 
pale with resentment. He boiled. He froze. 

"What do you care what they say?" asked Hugo, 
after watching Rudolf's face for a moment. 

"If they don't shut their mouths, I'll kill them!" 
whispered Rudolf. 

"Amen," said the superintendent, finishing his 
prayer. It was the first word of the prayer that the 
young men's Bible class had heard. The kneeling 
figures scampered back into a sitting posture. 

During the following h3rmn, Eckmann scribbled a 
note on a piece of paper, and passed it to his brother. 
It ran : "Ask Rudolf Dohmer where he was last Wed- 
nesday night." 

"What you goin' to do wid it ?" asked the other with 
a g^n. 

"Goana give it to Annie Minsch. Will I?" 

"Sure I would. Less have some fun." 
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Annie received the anonymous note. Her interest 
was at once enlisted. She was at that coquettish age 
when anything connected with the conduct of males 
interested her. Even her mother described her as 
ready to "flirt with anything that wore pants." Annie 
read the communication, and tucked it tmder her 
patent leather belt for future reference. 

In the intermission between Sunday School and 
preaching services, when the librarians were noisily 
and importantly collecting the hymn books, when the 
older church-goers were filing down the aisle to their 
pews, Annie Minsch sought out Rudolf, and coyly 
asked: "Is it warm enough for you? Say, I want 
to ask you something." 

"Fire away," answered Rudolf curtly. He had 
never quite trusted this confidential friend of his 
sister's. 

"Where was you last Wednesday night ?" she asked 
with ingenuous insinuation. 

Rudolf, dumbfounded at the unexpected question, 
dropped his eyes in confusion for a moment. 

"Come on, now. 'Fess up," urged Annie, with rising 
curiosity, and thoroughly enjoying the mystery of the 
thing. 

"I wasn't anywhere," said Rudolf angrily. "I was 
at the office working. It's none of your business any- 
way." He turned on his heel and withdrew from the 
embarrassing situation, just in time to avoid his sister. 

"Well, what are you and Rudie having words 
about?" demanded Alma. 

Annie showed Rudolf's sister the unsigned note. 

"You can't prove it by me," replied Annie huffily, 
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hurt at Rudolf's sharp retort. "I'm sure I don't know 
what I did to make the kid sore. Gee, he's got a 
fierce disposition." 

The sexton's son, having taken pains to overhear 
what passed between Rudolf and the girl, quickly 
withdrew. He was highly satisfied with developments. 
But he likewise remembered the drubbing Rudolf had 
once given him, and left the house of so-called worship. 
He was not inclined, at the moment, to risk another 
encounter with the other's fiery temper. 

The episode, trivial though it was, slashed a deep 
impression into the moody Rudolf. He sat through 
the preaching service without the slightest idea as to 
what was being said. His distaste for the offensive 
young German mounted into hatred. He pictured 
himself "laying for" the fellow and "beating him up." 
The more he thought of the Minsch girl, the angrier 
he felt about her silly co-operation with his coarse- 
minded oppressor, and the less he thought of his sister 
for running about with Annie. 

From this hour on, Rudolf Dohmer felt estranged 
toward this church and its people. Spiritual union 
with this church and its people he had never known. 
Only an imdefined, unthinking, superstitious acceptance 
of its Christian beliefs, as distinguished from its code 
of morals and of conduct, had he drawn from years of 
habitual attendance. . . . 

Rudolf's contact with the business world, centring 
in the offices of Rire and Dodson, would have molded 
the ambitions of most young men thus situated along 
definite financial lines. Despite themselves, they would 
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have been poured into the molds of their executives, 
for better or for worse, to have been assembled in 
time as permanent parts of the machinery which kept 
Chicago's securities markets moving in furious, but 
orderly, tempo. 

But this youth from Becker Street, instead of be- 
coming more and more like Mr. Rire, Mr. Dodson, or 
Mr. Grain, was growing to be less and less like them. 
He performed his tasks with apathy and indifference. 
He copied letters, filed correspondence, stamped and 
sealed envelopes, registered valuable parcels at the sub- 
postal station without the slightest ambition to rise 
higher in this world that had taken him to its hard 
bosom to nurture. He remained in it, but in no wise 
of it. He remained wrapped in his own personal 
dreams and fancies. Yet he did his work with a thor- 
oughness that passed for efficiency. So much so that 
one day shortly before the first of the year, Mr. 
Frederick Grain, the manager, called him to his desk, 
gave him the habitual injunction to "slide downstairs 
and get me a nickel's worth of Piperheidsick," and on 
Rudolf's return, began: 

"You're doing good work, Dohmer. You're taking 
right a-hold, I'm glad to say. We've decided to raise 
your salary, beginning January first, to forty dollars 
a month." 

Mr. Grain paused to let the importance of his an- 
nouncement sink in, nipped a cautious little chew off his 
plug, and deposited it discreetly in its appointed place 
beneath his left cheek. 

"Thanks," replied Rudolf, "I appreciate it. I hope 
I can earn it," he added, taken rather a-back by the 
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tinexpected addition of fifteen dollars per month to 
his salary. 

"You'll earn it. You're bright. And you're will- 
ing. How far you climb will depend, of course, pretty 
much on yourself." 

"Yes, I suppose so," observed Rudolf, wondering 
if Grain swallowed his tobacco juice. 

"What are you doing to improve your mind 
along business lines?" asked Mr. Grain. "For in- 
stance, what do you read ?" 

"At present I'm reading *L'Abbe Constantine' in 
French," replied Rudolf, with commingled feelings of 
pride and guilt 

"Never heard of it," confessed Grain, feeling a trifle 
guilty in turn. "So you read French, eh?" he con- 
tinued in respectful tones. "That's not bad. Espe- 
cially if you ever get a chance to dig into foreign 
exchange work." 

Rudolf wisely refrained from stating that foreign 
exchange work had never entered his mind in con- 
nection with his French reading. 

"If I were you, old man," continued Grain benev- 
olently, "I'd dig into some of those courses in banking 
over at the Y. M. G. A. You can pick up a lot of prac- 
tical knowledge over there that will do you a heap sight 
more good than reading novels. I advise you to 
think it over." 

"I will," promised Rudolf with a pretence of in- 
terest. 

This raise in salary did not open Rudolf's eyes to 
the wealth and power he might possibly gain if he ap- 
plied himself seriously to this business. It did, how- 
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ever, goad him into keener thrift and sharper efforts to 
save, against his longed-for matriculation at college. 
The thought of entering college had grown upon him 
steadily. He did not look forward to college with any 
definite idea of preparing there for any specific calling. 
Sometimes he thought vaguely of teaching, sometimes 
of medicine, sometimes of becoming a reporter. But 
mainly the call of college was an indefinable, romantic 
voice. He saw it as a dim step that might carry him 
somehow to superior walks of life to those of Becker 
Street, into realms of greater beauty, among people 
and manners and ideas which had begun fugitively to 
intrigue his imagination. 

On his daily collections, he wandered like a wraith 
among Chicago's banks, with haunting bars of melody 
running through his mind, with bits of memorized 
poems returning to him through the roar of the Loop. 
The larger poetry of Chicago, at bay on her plains and 
battling the whole world for her own, was as yet lost 
upon him. The time had not yet come, if it was ever to 
come, to think in interpretative terms of the immense 
spectacle within the steel quadrangle of the Loop. The 
canvas was too big. He did not grasp the perspective. 
He viewed it with the inherited bewilderment trans- 
mitted to him by his immigrant father. As yet he did 
not even faintly sense the colossal ambitions, the crea- 
tive social co-ordination that this young, sprawled-out, 
crude, crass city was attempting with feverish gusto 
to achieve. 

The reactions of the Loop upon him were artistic, 
temperamental. He absorbed currents of strength 
from the dynamic hustle of the crowds that brushed 
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him. Day by day, this vigorous contact was storing 
strength into him, rebuilding and reinforcing the 
anemic, timorous human structure with which he had 
entered this new phase of his development. The pas- 
sive, dreaming tendencies inherent in him b^an to 
vibrate. His ambition to be some one, to make a 
place for himself beyond the semi-foreign world he 
was rapidly leaving behind him, took deeper and 
more determined root 

The gloomy First National Bank became to him a 
symbol of austere dignity and conservatism; he gazed 
with awe upon the tall, sombre bulwark of a figure of 
James B. Forgan, its president, who had come down 
from Canada to direct its affairs. He never entered the 
Greek, sky-lit beauty of the Chicago United Bank 
without a thrill. The gleam of its marble floors, its 
luminous walls, great windows, glistening mahoganies, 
and polished metal grilles were refreshing and up- 
lifting. Its president, a noted banker, seated suavely 
at his desk, invariably caught the attention of the 
impressionable young messenger. The rugged archi- 
tecture of the elderly banker's countenance, his long 
straight grey hair combed back, imparted a romantic 
look. Even in those days before the famous "run" on 
his bank that was a few years later to drop lyddite 
into Chicago's financial circles, his eyes glinted with 
the chances he was eventually to take, which were to 
cast him disgraced into a Federal prison. 

The Northern Trust Company, tucked unobtru- 
sively away under one of the wings of the Rookery, 
saw Rudolf climb almost daily to the bond department 
in the mezzanine. Here he would slide his envelopes 
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of coupons into the cage of the teller, a sleek, dark, 
natty little clerk, and wait for the count and the check 
in payment, usually countersigned by a big, kindly, 
courteous official. This latter personage seemed to 
Rudolf more 5f his own world tiian any of the other 
bankers. For he had seen him in the chorus of a large 
Chicago singing organization giving the "Messiah" at 
the Auditorium. 

The few times that Rudolf had attended the affairs 
at the Auditorium, usually such as May Festivals, the 
vast theatre had stirred him deeply. The inscription 
on one side of the proscenium arch had singularly fed 
the hunger of his spirit. It ran : 

O, soft melodious Springtime 
First-born of life and love. 

Always, when he read the inscription, across the span 
of space that yawned from his seat in the balcony, his 
eyes swam. It was the same on that one occasion when 
he had gone to the Illinois Theatre to see David 
Warfield in The Auctioneer. Here the inscription 
was on the curtain. It was a bit from James Whit- 
comb Riley, and read: 

Oh dreamer of the days, 
Murmurer of roundelays, 
All unsung of words and books 
Sing green fields and running brooks. 

These had lingered in his mind long after the per- 
formances were forgotten — ^these flashes of verse, cast 
into the gaze of millions, leaving multitudes cold, for 
the sake of igniting a spark here and there destined 
to glow a lifetime, and color whole careers. 
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Thus, on the day when Frederick Grain had urged 
Rudolf to improve his mind by taking courses in bank- 
ing at the Y. M. C. A., into his mind had gleamed the 
gold and azure of these inscriptions. The effect upon 
him had been almost that of a guiding, friendly hand 
uplifted in warning against paying too much heed to 
the suggestion of this spiritual stranger who neither 
knew nor guessed what was nearest or most vital to 
him. 

On milder days that winter, Rudolf often walked 
home after work, a distance of some five miles. By 
brisk walking, he covered the distance in a trifle above 
an hour. On these walks, he always felt more at home 
in the world. On these walks, with no one to disturb 
his musings, he lived his own life far more than when 
at home, at church, at school, or at work. Latterly 
there was another object to his long, hard, rapid walks. 
He was developing "wind" and strength of body for 
cross-country running, a sport which he intended to 
enter when he reached college. Thus his evening 
walks bore him nearer to that beckoning life which 
hovered before him. 

Chicago, in these twilight hours, was fascinating to 
him. The approach of dusk, for some reason, made 
him feel more assured, more self-confident, more im- 
portant in the world. It had always been so. This 
was possibly because beneficent dusk obscured the 
awkwardness of his clothes and manners, covered up 
some of his shortcomings and imperfections, trans- 
muted his painftd self-consciousness that rarely left 
him by day, into a freer, more natural ability to ap- 
praise his surroundings unobserved. 
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As he approached the dark, sluggish Chicago River, 
he was often held up by a drawn bridge, while slow 
freighters or passenger boats, bound for points in 
Michigan or Wisconsin, were being pulled out into 
Lake Michigan by grimy, coughing tug-boats. He 
stood watching these boats pensively, longing to be one 
of the travelers. 

Crossing the river, he would proceed north on Dear- 
bom Avenue, where its massive warehouses and whole- 
sale establishments soon gave way to quiet, dignified 
residences. Change and circumstance had already 
beaten down sections of this substantial residence 
r^ion into boarding- and rooming-houses. But a 
little farther on, the Dearborn Avenue of old still held 
held its own. Here, behind homey porches, lamp-lit 
drawing-rooms of stately proportions functioned be- 
hind richly curtained windows. Liveried coaches 
passed to and fro on the smooth pavement. Resplen- 
dent women wrapped in furs and correctly groomed 
men mounted from curbs to doorways, while Rudolf 
watched them with thoughtful, kindling eyes. 

A gentle melancholy usually came over him as he 
trudged through this avenue. Here he experienced his 
first wistful impressions of that larger, easier, more 
elegant life. These placid folk moved in orbits that 
he had never touched. The thought hurt him. Had 
he been differently constituted, the pain would have 
been dynamic, would have goaded him into more acute 
efforts to make money and purchase admittance into 
these more consequential circles. But for the most 
part, the pain was merely static, hence more pitiful. 
It was a kindred pain to that which he had felt on 
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that bewildering summer night when he had taken Amy 
Powell home after the party. 

One of these Dearborn Avenue homes came to have 
a singular interest for young Dohmer. It began on a 
mild March evening. Limiinous clouds of tokay col- 
oring floated like blossoms over the house-tops. The 
mellow air of early springtime suffused him with an 
ardent restlessness. It was one of those days that 
bring a pang to certain sensitive natures — ^a sudden 
remembering of the debt one owes himself. 

Ahead, Rudolf caught sight of a red tam-o'-shanter 
and a slender girlish figure. For five or six blocks he 
trailed her, gradually drawing nearer to her. A pecu- 
liar watchfulness came over him. Following at a 
respectful distance, his attentive gaze remained fixed 
upon her graceful figure. She carried a leather music 
roll under her arm at a languid angle. She walked with 
lithe, straight-limbed motion. There was a restrained 
note of briskness and dash in the clean-cut click of her 
trim, shapely, dull-finished boots on the cement side- 
walk. 

Presently he had drawn near enough to her for a 
lingering impression of her oval face and slender pro- 
file, her long dark eyelashes, bent eyebrows, and vivid 
young lips. He was in no way disappointed in her 
face. It was an arresting, artistic face. No face had 
ever attracted him so in many days. She might have 
been fifteen or sixteen. 

And suddenly it occurred to Rudolf that he would 
give his soul to know such a girl as this. 

She turned in at a dignified house of brown pressed 
brick, clicking the iron gate behind her, and running 
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familiarly up the short jut of stone steps. As she 
paused to look inside the iron mail-box beside the 
door, a well-dressed youth of high school age entered 
the gate and mounted the steps two at a time. 

"Hullo, Muriel," he greeted her eagerly. "Been 
taking your piano lesson?" 

"Yes. How are you ?" 

"Fine as silk." 

"Where were you going?' asked the girl. 

"Nowhere." 

"Come on in, why don't you, and we'll translate 
some Latin ?" said the girl with a laugh. 

"Thanks. That suits me," returned the youth with 
alacrity. 

The two entered the dignified house of brown 
pressed brick together, and the door closed behind 
them. 

"So her name is Muriel," mused Rudolf, walking 
on in isolated loneliness. And at once the beauty of 
the name Muriel began taking root deeply in his 
imagination, while the music of her voice wove a 
strangely lasting image of her against the screen of 
his memory. 



CHAPTER X 

"Let's you and I take in a good show to-night," pro- 
posed Guy Lake one evening. The two had remained 
down-town for dinner, and had returned to the office 
to clean up the day's work — Guy to discover an error 
that kept his books from balancing, and Rudolf to get 
out an extraordinarily large day's mail. 

"That's a good idea and no mistake," agreed Rudolf 
with the excited feeling of doing something devilish. 
He had been brought up to regard theatre-going as 
a most unevangelical and reprehensible practice. 

"I'm bughouse about shows," replied Lake, closing 
his ledger with a loud bang. "Do you go much ?" 

"Not so awful much," replied Rudolf non-commit- 
tally, ashamed to confess an almost entire ignorance 
of the theatre. 

Several times Rudolf's parents had permitted him to 
attend circuses. Once he had stolen away from high 
school to attend a matinee performance of Quo 
Vadis at McVickers' Theatre. Twice he had oc- 
cupied twenty-five-cent standing room in the gallery 
of Studebaker Hall to witness performances of grand 
opera in English by the Castle Square singers — unfor- 
gettable occasions that kept melodies from "Faust" 
and "Lohengrin" running like rivers of gold through 
his memory for months. With guilty misgivings he 
bad gone, filled with anxiety lest his family should 
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discover his evil violation of their teachings. Breath- 
less and uplifted, however, he had listened to orches- 
tra, aria, and ensemble. Emotionally, their spell was 
almost more than his poetic, romantic spirit could ex- 
perience without damp eyes. The names of some of 
these singers became names that marched for years 
through the corridors of his imagination with the 
splendor of demi-gods. 

"Ever been to Sam T. Jack's ?" demanded Guy, re- 
ferring to the foremost Chicago burlesque house of the 
day. 

"No," admitted Rudolf. He had seen many of 
this theatre's bill-boards, but had never ventured in. 
Nor had he ever had any taste for the Criterion or the 
Bijou, and their cheap melodrama. 

"Hot stuff over at Sam T.'s," remarked Rudolf's 
associate knowingly. "I've seen some pretty feen 
dames over there. But I don't know as I'd like to 
take you there. Might spoil you," he added patron- 
izingly. 

"How do you make that out?" countered Rudolf, 
astounded at this new, unsuspected side of Guy Lake's 
character. Maybe this fellow wasn't such a slow one 
after all. 

"Well, you can't sometimes always tell," replied 
Guy cryptically. "Say we go over to the La Salle." 

"Any good?" asked Rudolf. 

"You know it. I was talking to a duck about it 
this aft. He says the show's going like fury. They 
soak you proper at some of these theatres. But you 
can get in at the La Salle, fourth row from the front in 
the first balcony, for fifty cents. Swell show. Musical 
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comedy," continued young Lake, taking a sophisticated 
delight in inducting Rudolf into this realm of theat- 
rical information. ''Have a cigarette?" he concluded. 

"Thanks," answered Rudolf, taking one. He was 
almost dum founded at the discovery of the worldly 
side of this otherwise tiresome young business man, 
the same being the nephew, it will possibly be recalled, 
of Mr. Frederick Grain, manager of the firm of Rire 
and Dodson. 

"Come on, kid. Let's be skipping," resumed Lake 
taking jaunty puffs of his cigarette. 

The two left the darkened building, and entered the 
quiet, lamp-lit La Salle Street, now strangely different 
from the rushing, feverish thoroughfare of day. 

The flood of light from the theatre's lobby beamed 
hospitably upon the two youths. Carriages were draw- 
ing up to the entrance — carriages that came from that 
world of ease of which Rudolf as yet knew but little, 
but imagined much. Never had he drawn near a 
theatre with the intention of entering, without a feel- 
ing of sinfulness and misdemeanor which gave piquant 
tang to the adventure. Easels holding pictures of the 
star, the comedian, and the chorus stood at challenging 
attention in the lobby. 

"Oh, swell I" observed Lake appraisingly, with sala- 
cious eyes glued to the chorus girls. "How'd you like 
to play house with the blonde baby on the end ?" 

Rudolf resented his companion's familiar remark. 
He hated to talk about sex. 

At the ticket-office they purchased seats in the 
balcony. The little theatre had but one, unlike the 
jnore conventional and larger theatres of the day. 
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Within, the air was warm and languid. It smelt of 
perfumes, chocolate creams, and tobacco breaths. The 
musicians were worming into the orchestra pit from 
beneath the stage and tuning up with the usual wail 
and discord. Rudolf marvelled at the nearness of the 
stage from where he sat. He had never been so 
near to the stage of any theatre. He had almost the 
feeling that he could reach out and touch the curtain. 
Presently it would rise and disclose the shapely young 
women at whose pictures he had gazed. 

Young Lake was keeping up a constant and dis- 
concerting chatter. Rudolf wished that he had come 
alone. But there was one comforting thought: Guy 
Lake was not a German. It was good to know, for 
instance, that the offensive Eckmann, with his greasy 
hands pawing him, as in church, was not installed 
at his side. 

"Ah, there's nothing like a good show," Lake was 
observing. *1 don't know but what I'd be an actor 
myself, if it wasn't for my uncle being manager at 
the office, with a swell chance for me to work up.** 

The musical director smote the top of his rack, the 
musicians crashed into the opening chorus, and the 
curtain went up. Rudolf drank the sight eagerly, with 
great optical gulps. At first the sight of the heavily 
rouged faces, blackened eyes, and beaded eyelids was 
a shock to his fancy. But rapidly he grew accustomed 
to the realistic details of mdce-up which were clearly 
visible from his balcony seat in the little theatre. 

He roved the scene of stagy gaiety with amazed and 
wondering eyes. It was the first time he had ever 
gone to a musical comedy. He had never known be- 
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fore that quite such a form of entertainment existed. 
The discovery that the world contained such organ- 
ized sparkle, shot currents of surprise and delight 
through him. It was like a pleasant electric shock. 
The thing fascinated him. Its romantic contrast with 
the matter of fact, more sullen, sombrer, hard-working 
Becker Street point of view of life, filled this girl-shy, 
fun-shy youth with an altogether altered attitude to- 
ward the world. Already he liked the world better. 
He warmed to it. He became enamored of this teas- 
ing, bantering, jovial platform of play. 

"Pretty slick, eh?*' observed his companion. 

"It's a wonder," said Rudolf. 

The comedian cracked a joke, and the house roared 
with laughter. Rudolf, swept completely off the moor- 
ings of his habitual reserve, laughed as he had never 
laughed before. Even this was a new experience, for 
laughter had never been made welcome by the Doh- 
mers. Their mode of life had never been such as 
inspired mirth. The tittering and giggling of the 
younger element had almost invariably brought on a 
harsh rebuff from Heinrich Dohmer. 

"Shut tup! You act like ittiots!" was Dohmer's 
habitual exclamation, employed to silence the laughter 
of his offspring, and the infliction of the same had 
reduced the mirth of this household into a nervous, 
surreptitious, infrequent visitor. 

"Look at her!" exclaimed Lake. His eyes were 
fixed ardently on a conspicuous dancer. "She's the 
warmest baby in the bunch. She's got a good leg, 
eh ?" he inquired, prodding Rudolf wiUi his elbow, de- 
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termined to have his judgment supported by his com- 
panion. 

Rudolf nodded with bashful approval, but with no 
intention of giving voice to the thoughts that were run- 
ning through his mind about this gleaming, spangled, 
desire-kindling performer. His grey eyes smouldered 
with secret lust as he followed attentively every tan- 
talizing movement of her graceful young body, every 
beguiling gesture, every intriguing smile. He bent 
forward eagerly in his opera chair, and suffered a pang 
because of the space that intervened between her and 
him. 

A free, untrammelled, pagan mood was upon him. 
It was unchecked by churchly inhibitions. His gaze 
caressed hungrily the almost crazing curvature of the 
lines of her figure. Her costume was daring. Her 
nude arms were the tint of ivory. Her lips were 
sensuous scarlet. Her gliding motion was a delicious 
blend of challenge and defense, of invitation and eva- 
sion. Rudolf's sex awoke with a bound. 

"Look out, you'll get stuck on her," remarked Lake 
immodestly. 

"Look out yourself," returned Rudolf. 

The dancer twirled off-stage, and the audience en- 
cored with spirit. Rudolf applauded energetically to 
cover up the confusion Guy Lake had thrown him into 
with his last remark. 

To-night, for the first time in his life, Rudolf felt 
a tingling, penetrating need of money. Money with 
which to bridge the distance between him and such 
creatures as this. Money with which to embark on 
the adventures that to-night lashed his imagination. 
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Money with which to slake this thirst of sex. He sat 
in a daze through the rest of the performance. 

The mild March night flared with cressets of street 
lamps and gleaming electric signs when he and his com- 
panion emerged from the theatre. Tired cal>-horses 
munched in their nose-bags. Their drivers stared 
stupidly at the passing crowds for fares. 

"Let's get some fruit," proposed Rudolf, as they 
came to a large Greek fruit store on Randolph Street. 

"Say we do," agreed Guy. "I've got a hankering 
for a chocolate Sundae," he added, as they entered 
the store. 

"So have I," said Rudolf. 

They bought and ate two chocolate Sundaes each. 
Then they bought half a dozen bananas, a bag of tokay 
grapes, and ten cents' worth of nougat. They were at 
that gluttonous age at which Nature, unable to appease 
the appetite of sex, seeks compensation through over- 
feeding some other appetite. 

"I take the Oak Park L," said Guy through a 
mouthful of food. "How do you go?" 

"Northwestern L." 

"Let's hoof around a while," suggested Guy. 

"All right. This grub hits the right spot," said 
Rudolf. "I could eat some more bananas. Could 
you?" 

"You know It." 

"Only I'm broke. Got only my carfare left. You 
got any coin?" asked Rudolf. 

"Fifteen cents. I'll sail into some more bananas 
with you." 

Thus they ate, and walked the streets, and talked 
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banal trivialities. They had not enough in common 
to reveal much of themselves in conversation. The 
mechanicahrlatter of piano-playing filtered to their ears 
from the back rooms of saloons. The smell of cof- 
fee came to their nostrils from the coffee warehouses 
on Lake Street. Both would have liked to prowl 
around Custom House Place, but neither cared to pro- 
pose it. 

After an hour's aimless roaming, they separated and 
started homeward. As Rudolf's elevated train writhed 
and lunged noisily on, his thoughts were on the limber 
young dancer. That night he dreamed that he had 
ferreted out the house in which she lived, and that 
he was patrolling the place, munching bananas, tokay 
grapes, and nougat. Suddenly she rushed out of the 
house, and turned into Emily Downing, and again 
there was enacted the episode in which he went to 
summon the doctor for Emily's mother, and again 
he heard Emily describe him to her mother as "that 
German boy who goes to high school." 

The sleeper awoke with a start, feeling the same 
wave of bitterness he had felt that hazy September 
night on which he had pedalled crestfallen away from 
Emily's house. It was five o'clock in the morning. The 
milkman was rummaging around on the back porch. 
Out of the opal dawn came the spell of the dancer, and 
he fell asleep again, longing for the embrace of her 
nude arms, longing to touch her scarlet lips. 

His thoughts clung to her next day on his way to 
work. He stood wedged into the platform of an 
elevated coach, peering out over the iron gate. He 
gazed moodily at the brown backyards past which the 
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train was whirling, at the gravel roofs, at wash flap- 
ping on the lines, at sordid kitchens back of open 
windows. Vaguely he saw these details as the train 
moaned over its tracks — saw them through remem- 
bered visions of the dancer, lustrous and alluring. 

"Dohmer!" called Grain that afternoon. "Slide 
over to Park Loan and Trust Company with this bundi 
of coupons. You'll have to skip right along. It's 
nearly three o'clock. On your way back, get me a 
nickel's worth of Piperheidsick." 

Grain handed him a bulging little envelope of 
coupons, and fished a coin out of the pocket of his 
plum-colored vest. Rudolf took them and hurried 
off on his errand. He dodged rapidly through the hur- 
rying crowds on La Salle Street, and in five minutes 
was at the bond teller's window, shoving the coupons 
beneath the bars. The teller inspected and counted 
the coupons rapidly, then reached for a pile of cur- 
rency, and counted off one thousand dollars in gold 
certificates of various denominations. 

''Here you are. One thousand dollars. Gount your 
bills," he said. 

Rudolf counted the money, and transferred it to his 
leather wallet. "A thousand dollars — a thousand dol- 
lars," he kept repeating to himself as he left the bank. 
It was the first time he had carried this sum of money 
without being accompanied by an officer. A thousand 
dollars. He began to tremble. He began to be swept 
by a rush of possibilities of what he might do with 
a thousand dollars. He could make his escape, change 
his name, and go through college with a thousand dol- 
lars. He trembled more and more. A thousand dol- 
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lars — what wealth. Temptation went through him 
electrically. He chilled and he burned. 

The thought of last night's dancer now swooped 
upon him again — her nude arms, her scarlet lips, her 
sparkling eyes, the almost crazing curvature of her 
splendid young body. Dancer and college seemed to 
melt together, seemed to fuse into fantastic union, 
seemed to embody for a moment a symbol of what he 
craved in life. Lust of flesh and lust of brain flared 
together into a hot gust of desire. His steady, plod- 
ding saving of ten, sometimes fifteen, dollars per month 
out of his earnings faded into almost nothing beside 
the thousand dollars in his pocket. Why wait and 
yearn any longer? He could have what he wanted 
now. 

Now — ^the word sparked fiercely through him. His 
discontent with life, with his lot in life, became savage. 
His breath came faster. Why wait? Why thirst? 
The clang of the Loop, the rush of prosperous men and 
silken women, the beat of life — ^these flayed him on 
into action, hurled him headlong toward the decision 
to keep this thousand dollars and fly. 

"rU do it," he muttered tensely. "Why shouldn't 
I? Other fellows have a thousand dollars. Why 
shouldn't I? I can get away. I'll 

"I'll do it," he muttered tensely. 

He quickened his pace. Hot currents of desperate 
desire circled through him. A blur of images swung 
across his brain — the bare young arms and graceful 
body of the dancer at the La Salle, the twilights of 
green and rose that had tantalized him through the 
windows of hotels, the sheen and glitter of imposing 
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dining-rooms, the hiss of silk as beautiful women flared 
past him on crowded streets. 

Rudolf's lips were dry. They burned like the thou- 
sand dollars in his pocket. He was thinking now of 
the commotion that would take place in the oflice, in 
his home, when his theft should be discovered. But 
he did not care. He could not stop. He had gone 
too far. The rush of these impulses within were no 
longer to be denied. He was not to be checked, save 
through some power from without. 

And the next moment it came. A hand laid hold 
of Rudolfs arm. A strong, bronzed figure in the grey 
tmiform of a military academy fell into step at his 
side, and a pleasant young voice burst out : 

"By Jove, Rudolf, I'm glad to see you !" 

Rudolf turned with a violent start, and saw Harry 
Logan. 

"Why, hello, Harry," he returned. "Where did you 
come from?" 

"Just got into town, old man. You look as white 
as a ghost Did I scare you?" 

"You did take me by surprise," admitted Rudolf, 
taking the hand that Harry was extending. 

"I suppose you're bound for the office," said the 
straight young Logan. 

"Yes." 

"I'll walk over that way with you. It's great to be 
back in the old town again. Run over to-night and 
see us, can't you?" 

"I'll do that," returned Rudolf. 

And a little later, as the brokers' messenger walked 
into the office of Rire and Dodson, and slid one thou- 
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sand dollars in bank notes into the teller's cage, 
there came to him a feeling of almost sickening re- 
action against the temptation which would have car- 
ried him away had it not been for the sudden appear- 
ance of Harry Logan. He felt an almost overwhelm- 
ing sense of gratitude for the unknowing service that 
this idol of his boyhood had done him. More than 
ever Harry Logan now loomed in his eyes as a symbol 
of his own better self, of America itself. 



CHAPTER XI 

After fifteen months with Rire and Dodson, Rudolf 
Dohmer resigned and matriculated at the University 
of Chicago. He had saved two hundred and twenty- 
five dollars out of his earnings. With this sum he 
believed he could wedge himself into college life. He 
had heard of many students "working their way 
through college." He saw no reason why he could 
not do likewise. 

Had Rudolf belonged to an educated or sophisticated 
family, he might have been guided by the judgment of 
his people as to what college to enter. But he was 
guided wholly by his own impulses. He was pressing 
blindly on, driven by the feeling that going to college 
was a sine qua non of shaking off the foreign influences 
of his early environment. The University of Chicago 
was the university nearest at hand. Its proximity 
would enable him to spend Saturdays and Sundays at 
home, and thus materially cut down expenses. 

But there were stronger reasons for Rudolf's choice. 
Already the vigorous, heavily-endowed University, the 
city of grey that had sprung up along the Midway 
and taken the place of the vanished "white city" of 
the World's Fair of 1893, was making a robust im- 
pression upon the country. The newspapers had some- 
thing to say about it almost daily. It had fired Ru- 

Z24 
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dolf s imagination. In athletics it was giving a bril- 
liant account of itself under the spirited leadership of 
a famous coach. On its faculty were eminent novel- 
ists, poets, scientists, and surgeons. Some of its theo- 
logians had become noted for their "higher criticism" 
of orthodox beliefs. One or two of its sociologists 
were slashing impertinently into smug Puritanical tra- 
ditions. The University's note of radicalism had 
grown to appeal more and more strongly to the radical- 
ism and revolt that had been stirring in Rudolf ever 
since he had begun to think. 

To his father, however, it came as a distinct and 
bewildering shock when Rudolf announced his decision 
to abandon his career with Rire and Dodson in order 
to enter the University. Dohmer did not say much. 
A conversation of perhaps five minutes had followed. 
But it was the longest conversation that had ever oc- 
curred between fattier and son. 

"You'll be sorry you done it. I can tell you dadt," 
the taciturn parent had declared. 

"Why?" demanded Rudolf, not without a touch of 
uneasiness. 

"You'll findt oudt. It takes money. I ain'dt got 
the money to send you to school any f arder. I wish I 
hadt," added Dohmer with a note of sympathy that he 
had rarely displayed in his dealings with this son. 

"Oh, I'll find some work to do. I'll get through 
all right," boasted Rudolf. 

"It won'dt be eassy for you. Gk) aheadt an' try it. 
But you'd been better off to staidt in bissness," was the 
gloomy response. 
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Rudolf rented lodgings in the long row of grey, 
cold, flat-buildings on Drexel Avenue between Fifty- 
seventh and Fifty-eighth Streets. Even Becker Street 
had its patches of lawns, its young poplars and ca- 
talpas, its red brick houses, its little flower-beds, and 
wisps of vine. Becker Street, at least, struggled for 
homely, family expression. But this long row of grey, 
treeless, uninspired houses was monotonously the same, 
save for the numbers on the doors. It was known as 
Poverty Row. 

Here was Rudolf's little furnished room, with a nar- 
row window facing on Drexel Avenue. On the floor 
was an ingrain carpet of faded-out red, on which 
penurious students had paced to and fro for years. A 
cheap reddish paper with a large flowered design clung 
feebly to the walls. On a cheap pine study table, 
covered with green burlap, stood an oil student's lamp 
with its shade of green glass. An iron bed stood 
heavily against the wall, as though weighed down 
by the accumulated burden of the room's successive 
occupants. In just such rooms in Poverty Row, scores 
of pensive and disheartened freshmen were now try- 
ing to feel at home. 

Those first few weeks were weeks of trial and 
loneliness and vacant detachment to Rudolf Dohmer.« 
The uncomfortable feeling that perhaps he had done 
a foolish thing to enter at this time, bothered him. 
Again and again he recalled the disappointment of his 
father when he was told of Rudolf's intention to re- 
sign his job and restmie his studies. Repeatedly, as 
initial expenses for matriculation fee, tuition, labora- 
tory fees and materials, books, lodgings, and meal- 
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tickets drained at his savings, Rudolf wondered 
whether his father was not right and he wrong. 

Once he stood poised on the verge of applying for 
work as waiter in the Commons. But he could not 
bring himself to do it. He pored daily over the bulle- 
tin board in front of Cobb Hall which bore advertise- 
ments of employment for students, looking for jobs 
that he could and would perfojrm. One class of 
work, including waiting on table, caring for furnaces, 
and the like, clashed too hard with his pride to permit 
him to apply for them. For stenographic and type- 
writing work he had no training. He did apply at 
one of the down-town newspapers for a job soliciting 
subscriptions, in response to an advertisement on the 
bulletin board, but after laboring for three fruitless 
afternoons, he abandoned the effort as futile and un- 
profitable. Soon afterwards he spent an unhappy 
Friday afternoon and Satiu'day as one of a crew of 
handbill distributors from house to house, the same 
netting him two dollars and twenty-five cents. But 
these hapless eflForts to put money in his purse brought 
him but little revenue and pained his spirit much. He 
begrudged the time it took away from his studies. It 
was a shock to his dreams, a brutal distortion of what 
he had fancied college life was to be. 

Meanwhile, the fraternities were gaily "rushing*' 
desirable youths whom they wished to pledge to their 
chapters. Rudolf, virtually a stranger on the campus, 
did not figure, of course, in these activities. Joining 
a fraternity remained as far from his thoughts as pos- 
sessing a million dollars. Smart yoimg fellows, flying 
the streaming green ribbon of the Three Quarters 
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Club from their jaunty caps, roved the campus proudly ; 
but this newcomer did not even know the insignia's 
meaning. He felt utterly out of it. 

Football practice was already in full swing. Already 
the varsity team had rolled up an overwhelming vic- 
tory against the outclassed warriors from a smaller 
college, and was figuring on winning the Conference 
title from the strong Michigan and Minnesota teams. 
Frequent "sings" and cheer practices were being held 
on tfie campus in preparation for approaching games. 
But usually Rudolf had no heart to attend these. From 
a distance he caught fleeting impressions of them — ^the 
eager young bodies of the cheer-leaders working with 
a snap, the response of the assembled students, men 
and women, the color, the romance, and strange mys- 
tery of it. 

It was at chapel, curiously, where attendance was 
compulsory, that Rudolf began to gain his first inchoate 
understanding of this campus city of greys and cold 
greens. Chapel meetings were held at this time in 
Kent. Mandel was not yet completed. These weekly 
gatherings of male undergraduates in the steeply rising 
amphitheatre of Kent, in that strange pungent atmos- 
phere of chlorine and sulphur that filled this building 
of chemical laboratories and lecture rooms, gave Ru- 
dolf an impression of religious worship that had never 
come to him in the dragging, distasteful, foreign serv- 
ices in the North Side church that he had hitherto at- 
tended. These services in Kent were radically different. 
These brief, formal, businesslike weekly meetings be- 
tween morning classes had a tang that took hold of 
him. The earnest addresses of the President of the 
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University, the Chaplain of the University, and of 
visiting clergymen in cap and gown were concise, brisk 
sermons. He was surprised at their breadth of view- 
point, at their luminous and lofty character. For it 
required a broad wisdom and understanding to get up 
before this packed amphitheatre of intrepid yoimg 
students, cynical with youth and rampant with their 
freedom. They were vigorous Middle-West Amer- 
icans for most part, with an interesting leaven of Rus- 
sian Jews, Germans, Slavs, Norse, Latins, and 
Japanese. 

Dohmer swept these audiences with speculative eyes 
and wondered what they thought of religion, of the 
belief of their fathers, of conventional morality and 
pretence thereto. For himself, he did not know. The 
effect upon him of these chapel addresses was emo- 
tional, poetic. Their value, at the moment, was to 
reveal to him the heart of the University, beating be- 
neath the grey walls of Bedford rock and inscrutable 
granite. The discourses of a frigid instructor in 
mediaeval history, the lectures in inorganic chemistry, 
the early classes in English I, even the football 
"sings" and cross-country runs, had left this fresh- 
man cold, forsaken, and detached. It was chapel that 
made him warm toward the University, gave him his 
first glimmer of understanding of this place to which 
he had journeyed with painful thrift and great desire. 

And yet, although he hardly realized it at the time, 
as he roamed about in this new world, unattached and 
forlorn, there were subtle compensations from the first. 
These consisted of seeing Americans on every hand — 
clean-cut, engaging types with breeding in their faces, 
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with grace and charm in their manners. He had 
stepped into a world, in short, different in its very es- 
sence from that immigrant world, that first-and- 
second-generation-in-America world that he had left 
behind him on the North Side beyond the Loop. Here 
were the glow and enchantment of a life freed from 
the crudities of that other life that still reeked from 
the steerage. He had stepped into a world of Harry 
Logans, of Amy Powells, of Emily Downings, with 
something added that even these had not. For, despite 
the campus' quota of those working their way through 
college, and despite its Russian Jews, Norse, Germans, 
Latins, and Japanese, most of its students came here 
from American homes with money enough and breed- 
ing enough and culture enough to send their sons and 
daughters to college. Reflected in the faces that 
streamed to and fro within the Quadrangles, Rudolf 
beheld the families that had borne them; and these 
differed from the families that Rudolf had known as 
the University's clean, lofty, Gothic arches differed 
from the dreary backyards of Becker Street. 

One afternoon in late October, Rudolf crossed the 
grass carpet of the Quadrangles to the chemical labo- 
ratories. A stem wind was sweeping the walls of 
nigged grey, the ivies, the melancholy cloisters. He 
mounted the steps of Kent briskly, put on his labora- 
tory apron, and set to work performing his experi- 
ments, following the directions set down in his man- 
ual. 

He had registered for chemistry for no definite pur- 
pose, but with the vague idea that he might in time take 
. up the study of medicine. He was going through the 
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motions of to-day's experiments without much inter- 
est. Strong fimies filled the room. Twenty or thirty 
students were at work at the long tables over Bunsen 
burners, glass tubing, test tubes, mortars, crucibles, and 
retorts. Rudolf was wondering about the students, 
where they came from, who they were, what they 
were studying for. 

Now and then he watched the girl across the table 
from him. She was not beautiful. But in his judg- 
ment she was artistic. Her face interested him be- 
cause it was both a picture and a page. A picture, be- 
cause it was fine in structure and well balanced, a slim 
young face almost without coloring, save for the deep 
coral of the lips and the sharp dark markings of the 
eyebrows. A page, because much more had been 
recorded upon this face than upon the even beauty of 
the faces that had usually arrested Rudolf Dohmer. 
Breeding was plainly written upon the coimtenance 
of this girl — far more breeding than it had ever fallen 
to the lot of the shy freshman to know. Sorrow was 
inscribed subtly upon her face and in her dark and 
cloudy eyes. There were other markings, too elusive 
for this observer to interpret. 

He had heard the laboratory instructor call her Miss 
Ingram. 

"Pshaw!" 

Rudolf looked up at the frown on Miss Ingram's 
face. 

"I don't know how many of these test tubes and 
beakers Fve broken to-day," she complained. 

"Perhaps you heat them too fast," suggested Ru- 
dolf. 
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"I don't know. Maybe that's it Do you care for 
chemistry ?" 

"Not particularly." 

"I hate it," said the co-ed. "It's beastly stuflf. And 
that instructor ! He looks as if he were hatched in a 
chemical laboratory and had since suffered a horrible 
relapse. That nose of his looks as if he perpetually 
smelt a bad odor." 

Rudolf smiled at the picture. 

"I don't know what possessed me to let the Dean 
palm off this course on me/' continued Miss Ingram. 

She curled the smooth skin of her straight nose. 

To Rudolf, who had been practically without any 
one to talk to since his matriculation, these offhand 
remarks of the girl across the table were an engag- 
ing diversion. Her voice had music in it Her an- 
noyance had a piquant charm. 

"You're a medic, I suppose," she observed. 

"A what?" 

"Medical student This course is full of them." 

"I may study medicine. I don't know," returned 
Rudolf. 

He felt awkward in the presence of this young wom- 
an. She was the first co-ed he had talked to. She 
was inherently different from any girl he had ever 
known. It was doubtful if any young woman of his 
neighborhood had ever so much as dreamed of going 
to college. Few even of the more well-to-do girls 
of his high school had apparently entertained sdiolarly 
ambitions beyond normal school and its dogmatic 
preparation to teach in Chicago's grade schools. 

As he worked, Rudolf watched Miss Ingram'^ 
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hands. They were beginning to fascinate him. They 
were smooth, well-shaped hands, free from any signs 
of kitchen work and household chores. He fancied 
them to be hands that had come from a home of ease 
and plenty. An opal ring, with a filigree setting, 
smouldered on one of her slender fingers. A curious 
bracelet, set with jades, clasped her slim waist. These 
helped him establish the background from which she 
had probably sprung. He beheld in this student a 
t3rpe of creature he had never known before. He 
wanted to see more of her, to know her better. 

"You're in cross-country, aren't you?" she soon re- 
marked, looking at him through the maze of apparatus 
on her table. 

"Yes, I'm trying out for cross-country," said Rudolf 
in surprise. 

"I thought I had seen you from Foster Hall." 

Rudolf had never heard of Foster Hall. But he 
divined that it was one of the women's dormitories. 
He might have suspected that Miss Ingram lived in 
one of the dormitories. Yet so remote did the Uni- 
versity's imposing dormitories seem to this resident 
of Poverty Row that the other's reference to Foster 
Hall now clothed her in further raiments of distinc- 
tion and interest 

Once more the broken conversation had reached a 
hiatus. Rudolf had resumed his tasks. The next time 
he peered across the table at the girl, he found her chin 
planted dejectedly in ber palm, and her elbow resting 
listlessly on her knee. She had apparently forgotten 
all about the apparatus before her. 
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"You look industrious/* she observed after a mo- 
ment, glancing up to find Rudolf looking at her. 

"How are you making out with all that glassware ?" 
be asked pleasantly. 

"I'm not. It doesn't interest me. I suppose I'm 
a spoiled young thing," she added, "but I don't 



care " 



She stopped. There was a suggestion of a choke in 
her voice. Rudolf stood looking sympathetically at 
her, not knowing what to say. 

Miss Ingram made a spirited movement with her 
head, as though to shake off a heavy mood. 

"I've been so dam lonely ever since coming to col- 
lege " she began, quickly checking her outburst as 

though she had already said too mudi. 

"You have?" put in Rudolf. "Then we have a 
good deal in common. For so have I." 

"You too?" 

"You're about the first person I've talked to since 
I've been here," said Rudolf, uttering the statement 
with feelings that bordered almost on guilt and shame. 

Miss Ingram smiled quietly across the table. It was 
a fleeting smile, quickly gone, leaving a brooding ex- 
pression on her pale face. 

A sudden impulse darted sharply into Rudolf Doh- 
mer's brain. 

"May I drop over and see you sometime?" he in- 
quired hesitantly. 

"I beg your pardon?" said his companion absently. 

"May I call — some evening?" returned Rudolf, op- 
pressed with the uncomfortable feeling that he was 
probably committing a serious blunder. 
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''Why, yes," said the other to his surprise and relief. 

"To-night?" 

*'Come to-morrow. We'll go for a walk in Jackson 
Park/' 

"Thanks. What time?" 

"Come at four in the afternoon." 

"I will," said Rudolf gratefully. 

Dusk was descending upon the campus when he left 
Kent and made his way to the little eating-house on 
Fifty-seventh Street for his dinner. For the first time 
since becoming a freshman, he felt less isolated and 
estranged from the University. His brief chat with 
the girl in the chemical laboratory seemed to have 
drawn and beguiled him into more intimate and sym- 
pathetic relations with the world of Bedford rock 
and stem cold scholarship and unfamiliar faces that 
surrounded him. He felt complimented at the inter- 
est this young woman had displayed in him, at her re- 
membering his face among the pack of runners who 
had whirled past Foster Hall and on into the Midway. 
He was glad that he had taken a chance and asked 
permission to call upon her. He was flattered that 
she had consented. 

He was not in love with Miss Ingram. His novel 
relations with her afforded him a new and pleasant 
sensation, for never before had he sought out the 
companionship of a girl he did not secretly adore. He 
was thoroughly interested in Miss Ingram; but his 
interest, by good fortune, was free from the invariable 
suffering that had accompanied those deeper, more 
fiery attractions that had attacked him with their 
speU. 
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Here was a new phase of his emotional development. 
Unlike previous appointments with girls he had fancied, 
he was able to look forward to to-morrow's appoint- 
ment with calmness and with confidence. His curiosity 
was keenly whetted. Miss Ingram's outspoken revolt 
injected vigor into an otherwise languid natiu-e. Her 
type was new to him because she had temperament. 
Some sombre secret seemed laid away beneath her 
dainty surfaces. She crisply intrigued and challenged 
his interest. This, although he was still habitually in 
love with Emily Downing, whose phrase **that Ger- 
man boy" still hung suspended in his brain like a 
poster, lashing him into action. 

He spent Saturday morning indexing and number- 
ing new volumes in the mathematics library over in 
Ryerson. For he had finally received an appoint- 
ment to do student service of this character, for which 
he was to receive credit for two-thirds of his quarterly 
tuition fees. As he worked among the tall banks of 
book-shelves in the silent library, alone save for the 
emaciated figure of a research student who looked all 
forehead and spectacles behind his bulwark of refer- 
ence books, Rudolf's thoughts ran on to the after- 
noon's appointment at Foster Hall and the explora- 
tion of the interesting melancholy of his dark comrade 
of the laboratory. 

At ten minutes of four that afternoon, he was cross- 
ing the Quadrangles toward Foster. At that cool, 
sunny hour, there were few figures on the campus. 
From Marshall Field's bleachers came the roar of the 
rooters, hammering their football team into action 
against Notre Dame. A near-sighted little instructor 
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lugging a green Boston bag filled with students' papers, 
was scurrying like a woggle-bug toward Faculty Ex- 
change in Cobb Hall. The campus tailor was trudg- 
ing on enormous feet toward North Hall under a load 
of newly-pressed garments. A middle-aged female 
graduate student sat on one of the benches, poring 
over a volume of Smollett. 

Rudolf nervously mounted the steps of Foster Hall, 
and rang. Soon the heavy door swung open, and a 
maid stood looking at him stiffly and inquiringly. 

"I have an engagement with Miss Ingram," he 
said. "My name is Dohmer." 

"Miss Ingram?" repeated the servant, an odd look 
of surprise coming into her eyes. 

Wondering what that look denoted, Rudolf heard 
the maid say : "Haven't you heard ?" 

"Heard what?" he demanded. 

"She's dead." 

"Dead !" echoed Rudolf blankly. 

"She died this morning." 



CHAPTER XII 

DoHMER slept late the next morning. It was Sun- 
day. The silent privacy of his room was a gratifying 
comfort in contrast with the tension and uproar that 
usually marked Sunday mornings at his home when 
Heinrich Dohmer was rounding up his family for 
church. 

Rudolf stretched himself leisurely. A t;^nquil pa- 
gan pleasure at his liberation from the orthodox 
church-going Sabbath of former days filled him. He 
opened his sleepy eyes and looked at one of the pic- 
tures he had pinned to his wall. It was a reproduc- 
tion, in color, of the well-drawn figure of a girl that 
he had fotmd on the cover of a magazine. It had 
made a deep impression upon him. An impression of 
singular gracefulness and fairest coloring dwelt in its 
lines. The girl in the picture was tall and wholesome- 
ly beautiful and intensely American. He felt that 
if he should ever meet such a creature as this, her lure 
would be irresistible. 

Suddenly his thoughts turned with a jerk to a girl 
of a different type — Miss Ingram. And then he re- 
membered that she was dead. 

Later in the day, while reading his Sunday newspa- 
per, he was stopped by the following head-line : "Mid- 
way Co-ed Kills Herself." He did not at once con- 
nect this news with the death of Miss Ingram. Then, 
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in amazement, he read on into the sub-heads, which 
ran: "Fay Ingram, Pretty Freshman, Found Dead 
in Foster Hall. Daughter of Well-To-Do St. Louis 
Merchant Was Despondent Over Family Troubles." 

Rudolf now remembered the odd look that had 
come into the face of the servant who had opened the 
door of Foster Hall. He read swiftly on into the 
story: 

"Fay Ingram, 18, a freshman at the University of 
Qiicago, shot and killed herself yesterday morning in 
her room in Foster Hall dormitory. She was the only 
daughter of H. H. Ingram of St. Louis, wealthy manu- 
facturer of interior woodwork. Despatches from St. 
Louis indicate that Miss Ingram was despondent over 
discord in her home, which culminated last Tuesday in 
a decree of separation granted by a St Louis court 
to the dead girl's mother, who had sued Ingram for 
divorce. 

"Miss Ingram was attractive and had style. She 
shot herself with a revolver which she bought last 
Friday at a Cottage Grove Avenue hardware store, 
where she informed the clerk that she was interested 
in the organization of a girls' shooting dub at the 
University." 

And so forth. 

Rudolf cut the story of Miss Ingram's suicide out 
of the paper, folded it and placed it in the drawer 
of his pine study table. He tilted back on the dubi- 
ous legs of his cane-bottom chair, filled a pipe, lit it, 
and gazed thoughtfully out upon the bleak, deserted 
pavement of Drexel Avenue. He was filled with pity 
for Fay Ingram of Foster Hall. He found him- 
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self attempting to visualize a btillet-hole in the temple 
of her sensitive face, and shuddered. He recalled 
the impressions of her backgroimd and home that 
had come to him from his brief study of her in Kent 
laboratory, and reflected with dull amazement that 
the tinge of melancholy she had revealed to him was 
the product of dissension in that home of hers — 2l 
home that he had pictured as a place of tranquil refine- 
ment as compared with the rougher, rawer character 
of his own. 

He looked back with wonder, with incredulity, upon 
the fact that this attractive daughter of a wealthy 
St Louis manufacturer had looked to him for sympa- 
thy, revealed to him some of the pent-up pain that 
was troubling her, and made an appointment with 
him to call upon her. Reflecting upon what had 
happened, he was quite aware that forty-eight hours 
earlier he would not have believed it possible, so 
thoroughly had his feeling of inferiority and worth- 
lessness established itself. 

Across the Midway, it was transpiring that Rudolf 
Dohmer was being regarded at this moment as a 
somewhat more important element in campus af- 
fairs than he knew or guessed. 

Floyd Stone, after a brisk conversation over the 
telephone on an upper floor of his fraternity house, 
hurriedly put on his hat and coat, and started down- 
stairs. 

"Where you going, Stoney?'* called one of his fra- 
ternity brothers from the living room. 

"Just got an important tip on that Ingram case. 
If Fm not back here by seven to-night, you'd better 
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count me out of that party of yours, old man. I may 
be tied up all evening on different angles of this stuff/' 

"Ah, the devil," said the other. "Hurry it up, 
'can't you?" 

"I'll try. But that city editor of mine is in one 
vicious mood these days. He's snarling for a follow- 
up story on this suicide. I've been digging since last 
night without getting anywhere. But it looks now as 
if I had a clue." 

"Good boy. Get after it." 

Stone trotted across the Midway, and entered Cobb 
Hall, where he consulted the card index of students 
registered for the fall quarter. He paused at one of the 
cards, made note of an address, and strode west in 
Fifty-eighth Street. Stone was a junior in college, 
and the leading reporter of University news for the 
down-town papers. He was a skilful news-getter and 
an able writer. He was news editor of the Daily 
Maroon, an important factor in college politics, a Uni- 
versity Marshd, and aspired to write plays. 

He turned in at one of the numbers on Drexel Ave- 
nue. The landlady led him to a door on the second 
floor. Stone knocked. The door was thrown open 
by Rudolf Dohmer. 

'My name is Stone," began the reporter pleasantly. 
I'm glad to meet you," said Rudolf. "Come in." 

"Your name is Dohmer, I believe?" 

"Yes." 

"Rudolf Dohmer?" 

"That's right." 

"I'm a reporter for the Tribune. I understand you 
were a friend of Fay Ingram's?" 
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"I knew her slightly/' 

"Only slightiy? For about how long had you 
known her?" 

"Since last Friday." 

"I understand that you called at Foster Hall yes- 
terday afternoon and asked for her/' 

"Yes. I had an appointment with her." 

"You say you knew her only since last Friday. What 
was the nature of your appointment with her ?" 

"We had planned to take a stroll in Jackson Park." 

"When did you make this date with her?" 

"Friday afternoon in Kent We were doing labora- 
tory work, and got to talking to each other across the 
table/' explained Rudolf. 

"How did she impress you at the time?" 

"She said she was sorry she had registered for the 
course. She was having trouble with her apparatus. 
Seemed to be considerably depressed about something." 

"What about that? What did she seem to be de- 
pressed about?" 

"It seems that she had been pretty lonely ever since 
she came to college/' 

"I wish you'd tell me ever)rthing you can remember 
hearing her say/' said Stone with interest. "It's pos- 
sible that there may have been some other motive for 
her suicide, outside of the family troubles down in 
St. Louis. That's what we are trying to find out. I'd 
appreciate it very much if you'd talk perfectly frank- 
ly to me. Do you mind?" smiled Stone graciously. 

"Not at all. I'll be glad to tell you everything I 
know," said Rudolf. "Sit down, won't you? I'm 
afraid all this sounds silly to you — our talk in the 
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laboratory," he added. A rush of self-consciousness 
had gone through him. He was afraid he was talking 
too much. 

"Nothing of the sort," broke in Stone. "J^st tell 
me ever)rthing you know. Something that may seem 
very trivial to you may mean a lot from a news point 
of view. Go ahead." 

Rudolf recounted as nearly as he could remember 
what had been said in the laboratory. Stone listened 
intently with a serious look upon his face, to the fresh- 
man's effort to convey his impressions of moodiness 
and revolt that he had gained in his brief acquaintance 
with Fay Ingram. 

"It's a damn pity," said Stone when Rudolf had 
finished. "The first few weeks are pretty tough for a 
lot of people here at the University. YouVe probably 
had a lonely time of it yourself," continued the re- 
porter with an involuntary look at the meagre room 
in which they sat. 

Rudolf observed Stone's swift glance around the 
room, and felt ashamed of his surroundings in the 
presence of this well-dressed, smart-looking upper- 
classman. He had seen his visitor about the campus, 
had admired his capable manner, had envied him his 
engaging personality and his popularity. 

For all the difference between Rudolf and his inter- 
viewer, a critical appraiser of men might have de- 
tected certain inherent traits in common with them 
both. Floyd Stone was well-nourished, almost chubby 
in outline, with a note of chestiness in his well-dressed 
figure. His skin was ruddy. Beneath the mildness of 
his manner was a brisk executive ability and a restless, 
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driving eagerness to get things done and to make 
something out of himself. Rudolf Dohmer*s leaner 
face had less color in it It was not nearly as hand- 
some a face. Its bones were too apparent His figure 
was thinner, less graceful, and, of course, less correct 
in dress. His manner and carriage were less self- 
possessed, less rounded and rhythmic and positive. 
But Stone's drive and dynamics were not wanting in 
Rudolf Dohmer. And the eyes of both were dreamers' 
eyes — dreamers' eyes that looked upon the world with 
wonder. 

Stone must have perceived something of himself in 
Dohmer. 

**Yes, it's likely to be a bit tough at the start," 
Stone continued soberly. "Until I got busy as a cub 
on the Daily Maroon, I led a mess of a life around 
here." 

Through the shadows that had been thickening 
around Dohmer, beams of light were now beginning 
to sift. Acting upon a sudden impulse, he said : 

"I'd like to do some work on the Maroon. Is there 
any chance?" 

"Absolutely. Every chance in the world," smiled 
Stone. "I happen to be news editor. We're looking 
for good men all the time." 

"Could I do some reporting?" 

"You certainly could. Report to me at eight o'clock 
to-morrow morning at the Maroon office, and I'll give 
you an assignment to run down." 

"I'll do that. Thank you," returned Rudolf with 
interest 

"We've got a good crowd of fellows on the staff. 
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You'll like them. Get around at eight, Dohmer. And 
many thanks, old man, for what you've told me about 
Miss Ingram. I'll see you to-morrow." 

Rudolf Dohmer felt like a different man after the 
visit of Floyd Stone. The warmth of the other's per- 
sonality seemed to pervade the room. The daze of 
dejection with which Rudolf had gone through this 
first phase of his university career was dispelled. He 
felt sure of that. The bullet which had ended the un- 
happy career of Fay Ingram in a blur of tragedy had 
caused his own career to swerve sharply into a happier 
direction. He counted it fortunate that he had not fol- 
lowed his usual custom of going to his home on the 
North Side to spend Sunday with his people. His re- 
maining had brought him in touch with Floyd Stone, 
one of the campus figures that counted. 

He pltmged that night into his studies with a re- 
newal of the old fervor of high school days. After 
his blind dive into unknown waters, he felt himself 
rising to the surface. He toiled beneath the soft glow 
of his kerosene lamp until ten o'clock. Then he swung 
into a brisk half-hour walk on the quiet streets, re- 
turned to his room, and went to bed. The pale waver- 
ing light of a street lamp raked the room and shed 
upon its walls a wan unearthly glow, in which came 
and went the ghostly features of Fay Ingram of 
Foster Hall. 

Had the bullet which she had bought in the Cottage 
Grove Avenue hardware store slain her weary, moody 
spirit, or released and uplifted it? Had it flickered on 
into a happier state, or was Fay Ingram np rpore? 

Rudolf wondered,. 
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At eight o'clock the next morning, Rudolf pre- 
sented himself in the editorial rooms of the college 
daily. Nobody paid any attention to him as he en- 
tered. Three or four yotmg men were hammering 
away industriously at rattling typewriters. Others were 
sitting at or on a long yellow table, strewn with news- 
papers and copy-paper, shears and paste-pots. Some 
of the men were writing rapidly with pencils. An at- 
tractive young woman was taking dictation from the 
business manager of the sheet at an impressive roll- 
top desk. A large colored poster of the last Black- 
friars' comic opera hung on the wall. Rudolf was 
crossing the office to examine the poster, when he was 
arrested by the words : 

"Good morning, Dohmer." 

Rudolf turned, and saw Floyd Stone seated at one 
of the flat-top desks. 

"Good morning," he replied, approaching the other. 

"Have you seen this morning's Tribf asked the 
news editor. 

"No." 

"I kept that interview with you down to the mini- 
mum, old man," continued Stone, handing Rudolf a 
marked copy of the Tribune. 

Rudolf glanced hurriedly through the story. The 
only paragraph in which he was mentioned ran as 
follows : 

"Rudolf Dohmer, a Midway freshman, declares that 
he talked to Miss Ingram in Kent Chemical Labora- 
tory where they were both at work, on the day be- 
fore the latter's suicide. She appeared to be dejected, 
complained about not liking her studies, and declared 
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she had been extremely lonely ever since coming to 
Chicago to college." 

"That suits you, I suppose," observed Stone. "There 
was no need of playing you up ^my stronger in con- 
nection with the thing. Are you ready to take an 
assignment ?" 

"rd like to see what I can do." 

"All right. Professor Blackman's daughter took a 
tumble yesterday and broke her fair leg. They live 
on Woodlawn Avenue," continued Stone scribbling an 
address. "Get over there some time this morning and 
find out all about the accident, when it happened, 
where, how serious it is, and what M. D. attended 
her. Get your story in to me no later than noon to- 
day. Wait a minute. I want you to meet some of 
the fellows." 

Among the men to whom Rudolf was introduced, 
and the one who impressed him the most, was Hugh 
Doucette. From the chair in which he sat slouched, 
Doucette rose courteously to his more than six feet 
of loosely graceful height, and extended a hand that 
was freckled as red as his flaming hair. 

"I'm glad to meet you, sir," said Hugh Doucette 
with a genial drawl. 

Dohmer did not recall ever having met a man with 
hair quite as red as this man Doucette's. It was 
matched by the reddish coloring of his freckled face 
and by reddish flecks in the iris of his hazel eyes. The 
hair that grew on his hands was as red as their freckles. 
He wore a necktie the color of burnt bricks. He re- 
minded Rudolf of the reddleman in Thomas Hardy's 
The Return of the Native. 
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There was a certain courtliness in the languid poise 
of Rudolf Dohmer's reddleman. The drawl in his 
pleasant speech was a product of Texas, whence he 
came. Rudolf was singularly drawn to him from the 
start. He realized that here was a man whom he 
wished to know better. 

"Ever do any reporting?" asked the reddleman. 

"No, I never have." 

"Then you'd better let me take a look at your stuff 
before you turn it in, if you don't mind. I'll be around 
here this noon/' 

"I'll be ever so much obliged," returned Rudolf, 
who hadn't the slightest idea how to write a news story. 

He hurried across the Quadrangles hoping to ob- 
tain the interview before his eight-thirty history quiz. 
Professor Blackman of the Department of Romance 
Languages lived in one of the Woodlawn Avenue resi- 
dences that stood at stiff Elizabethan attention. Ru- 
dolf straightened up and approached the entrance of 
the elegant home with much tiie same nervousness with 
which he had approached Foster Hall the previous 
Saturday. He had never sought admittance into as 
superior an abode. The door was opened by a tall 
French maid. 

"I'd like to see Professor Blackman," said Rudolf. 

"Your card, please." 

The caller, who had never possessed a card, replied : 
"I'm a reporter for the Maroon!* 

"Oh," said the maid, clipping off the word with 
dainty staccato. **I will tell Monsieur le Professeur. 
Will you step in, monsieur?" 

Rudolf walked into the silent hallway, following the 
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dark, mercurial creature's commanding figure with 
wondering and admiring eyes. 

The hallway in which he stood gave into the library. 
The entire length of the latter, the caller observed, was 
lined with book-cases. The austerity of the silent 
chamber was modified by a wood-fire that crackled 
cozily on the hearth at the end of the long room. On 
the floor were Oriental rugs. In their silk depths 
drowsed curious figurations and warm colorings. An 
enormous mahogany table stood in the middle of the 
library, against the back of a huge divan of dark rus- 
set leather. 

The caller gazed about him with awe. 

In the midst of his looking, a tall, elderly gentleman 
with grey pointed beard and moustache, appeared. 

"What can I do for you ?" he asked. The question 
came in quick, grave tones. 

'T'm from the Maroon/* 

"Yes?" 

"I came to ask you about your daughter's accident," 
continued Rudolf. 

Through his mind was running Floyd Stone's ref- 
erence to Miss Blackman's "fair leg." 

"Miss Blackman is resting quite comfortably," re- 
plied the professor of Romance languages. He then 
made a rapid statement of the facts, talking with the 
air of a man accustomed to being interviewed. "Write 
it down. You reporters usually mix things all up if 
you don't take notes," finished Dr. Blackman with a 
faint note of irritation in his voice. 

Rudolf left the stately mansion of this stately mem- 
ber of the faculty with a sensitive feeling that he had 
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pushed his way into a place where he had had no busi- 
ness to be. The hint of irritation in Professor Black- 
man's voice had not escaped his interviewer. This had 
hurt a little. It had brought poignantly home to him 
the gulf of difference socially and intellectually be- 
tween him and this important personage. He found 
himself contrasting his own home on Becker Street 
with the impressive dignity of this home on Wood- 
lawn Avenue. As he made his way toward his class- 
room in Cobb, he had never been more acutely and 
painfully aware of the curse of inferiority that had 
been upon him from the beginning of his days. 

A new symbol of things to be achieved and attained 
had thus taken its place in the inner secret chambers 
of his ambition. This glimpse of the interior of this 
arresting home added fresh restlessness to his long- 
ings, equipped him with intensified desires and new 
goals. 

At noon, he returned to the Maroon office to com- 
pose his report. When he was in the midst of a 
rambling, awkward effort to put on paper what Dr. 
Blackman had told him, a drawling voice addressed 
him over his shoulder. 

"Let's see what you've got there, old man. You 
don't mind, do you ?" said Hugh Doucette. 

"Not a bit. I appreciate it," answered Rudolf, and 
waited for the other's judgment. 

"This is about the way we all write a news story the 
first time we try," said Doucette after a moment. 
"You've got too much here. You don't get into your 
facts quick enough. Why don't you say it something 
like this?" And Doucette put into brief direct sen- 
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tences the gist of the Blackman facts. "Suppose you 
do it about like this. That's about what Stone will 
want/' he suggested. 

Rudolf followed the other's instructions, and a few 
minutes later as he stood beside Floyd Stone's desk, 
the news editor was saying: 

"That's the stuff. Fine work. Anybody help you 
with it?" 

"Doucette," replied Rudolf. 

"Doucette's a lazy cuss, but he can do good work 
when he wants to. Worked on a paper down in San 
Antone. You're running with the cross-country squad, 
aren't you, Dohmer?" 

"Yes." 

"Interview your captain this afternoon, and find 
out when he's going to pull off his first try-out. Have 
him give you a complete revised list of all the men on 
the squad. That's all, Dohmer. Much obliged." 

That afternoon Rudolf swung into a seven-mile 
jog with the pack of cross-country runners, led by 
fleet veterans. The freshman's heart sank as the 
scantily-clad runners loped past Foster Hall, whence 
Fay Ingram once had watched them go by. But his 
spirits rose again as the pack veered into the grassy 
Midway and then swtmg into Jackson Park. In the 
crisp October air was a frosty tang. The late sun cast 
a mellow glow upon the fallen brown leaves and upon 
the brilliant hues of the hardier foliage that still 
dressed the trees. 

Youth pounded smartly in Freshman Dohmer's 
healthy veins. He was enjoying the stiff run. He 
was breathing deeply and feeding his strong, steady 
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stride with gratifying draughts of the nipping air. His 
eyes were fastened upon the slender shoulders and 
flanks and legs of a runner just ahead of him. It was 
a joy to be traveling with this fast, interesting com- 
pany. He was enjoying the manner in which he was 
becoming an active factor in the rush and life of the 
University. His thoughts spun back to the longing 
autumnal days when he had rapidly walked the five 
miles between the offices of Rire and Dodson and his 
home, developing "wind," and dreaming of going to 
college. 

"You run well, Dohmer." 

Until he heard the voice, Rudolf had not been aware 
that the squad captain was watching his running closely 
from a position slightly behind him. 

"Don't swing your arm from the elbow," said the 
other, coming alongside. "Keep it stiff at the elbow. 
Swing it in a shorter arc — like this. That's better. 
Don't use the muscles of your arm on the backward 
swing. That retards your running. Put the snap 
into your arm on the forward swing. That helps 
carry you forward. Don't be afraid to breathe 
through your mouth, old man. It's hard to get 
enough air through the nostrils. We're going to speed 
it up a little. See if you can stick, will you?" 

The veteran sped ahead among the leaders. And 
now the pace became suddenly stiflfer. Rudolf heard 
some of the weaker runners gasp, and saw them fall 
back to the rear of the faster-moving herd. He re- 
sponded, however, to the sterner clip, and forged on 
close to the heels of the white, gleaming figures before 
him. Ahead, the strides grew longer and more stal- 
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wart The springy ground spun faster and faster un- 
derfoot. Rudolf clenched his fists and maintained the 
hard pace. A half-mile, a mile, and now his legs and 
arms felt as heavy as lead. His lungs felt as if they 
would burst. But he kept hurling himself forward, 
his hot eyes clamped to the figures in front of him. 

Patches of luminous opal mist began blowing off 
the lake. All at once, the opal mist seemed to be- 
come a mist of scarlet. It thickened. It filled his 
eyes like a red fog. A rush of brutal determination 
took hold of him, obsessing him with the one thought 
of sticking to the flying white figures in front. 

"That's enough, Dohmer," came a voice that soimded 
far away to his thickened hearing. "You've got the 
stuff in you, kid." 

Four figures in white, all veterans but Rudolf 
Dohmer, slackened their pace into a dog-trot. The 
rest of the pack was strung out from two hundred 
yards to a mile behind them. Rudolf's brain was in a 
glow, like his body. And he swore an oath that frosty 
afternoon that he would stick always among the lead- 
ers. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Hugh Doucette lived in Hitchcock Hall. It was 
known as the millionaires' dormitory. Here Rudolf 
Dohmer had become a familiar visitor. Ever since 
the first meeting of the two in the Maroon office, they 
had begun to draw closely together. Doucette had 
since been kicked off the staff of the university daily 
by Floyd Stone for inattention to assignments. Doh- 
mer was still covering daily assignments. This work 
did not pay, but he had hopes of eventually landing 
the tmiversity assignment for one of the down-town 
newspapers, a profitable and desirable berth. 

Dohmer and Doucette had grown deeply attached to 
each other. Rudolf had derived much from this 
friendship. For one thing, it had proved a valuable 
schooling for him in conduct and manners. The tall, 
red Texan carried himself with an air that gave him 
distinction even in this world of collegians. He might 
have become a leading figure in campus society, but 
was entirely indifferent to it. He had a normal in- 
terest in women of the faster class. His two chief 
passions, however, were for clothes and books. He 
was heavily in debt at all times for both. He had 
superior tastes in both fields. His shelves were wedged 
full of books. Books overflowed into his closets, com- 
peting with his wardrobe on its home grounds. He 
had books piled on his window-sills and on the floor. 
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He had the collected works of Kipling, Stevenson, 
James M. Barrie, Bernard Shaw, Anatole France, 
Thomas Hardy, and Alphonse Daudet. He was a 
tireless student of Guy de Maupassant and Gustave 
Flaubert. There was a litter of odd volumes of George 
Moore, Joseph Conrad, Leonard Merrick, Hermann 
Sudermann, and Arthur Schnitzler. 

Rudolf revelled in Doucette's books. Here he 
gained a vivid, gripping knowledge of modem fiction. 
He was fascinated with Doucette's intimate knowledge 
of writers, for Doucette was an accomplished literary 
gossip. This perfect dovetailing of Rudolf's interest 
in Hugh Doucette's researches, afforded the latter in 
Rudolf, more than in any of his other campus ac- 
quaintances, the congenial temperament he craved. 
None of Doucette's fraternity brothers had for him 
what Rudolf Dohmer had. 

The indolence of Doucette toward practically all 
activity save reading, did not drug Rudolf Dohmer 
into like indolence. His association with the irre- 
sponsible Doucette, on the contrary, exerted a stimu- 
lating effect upon the ambitious Dohmer. He con- 
tinued to attack his studies, his athletics, his work 
in the mathematics library, and his reporting on the 
university daily with unabated energies. Yet he 
found time for long and charming night sessions in 
Hitchcock Hall with the reddleman. 

One January evening, the two were lounging cozily 
in Doucette's room. The air was blue with the fumes 
of their pipes. Doucette, wrapped in a long terra- 
cotta dressing-gown, was dragging reflectively at a 
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sable meerschaum. For a moment, he gazed intently 
at Dohmer, who presently asked : 

"What's on your mind, reddleman?" 

"I was wondering," drawled Doucette genially, 
"whether you have as much faith in yourself as I have 
in you." 

"Here lately, I haven't had a bit of faith in myself/' 
said Dohmer moodily. 

"Come out of that blue funk. You have it in you 
to go a long, long way." 

"What prompts this unusual outburst?" returned 
Rudolf with a smile. 

"I've been thinking of how you have developed since 
that day last fall when you wandered meddy into the 
Maroon office." 

"Looked meek, did I?" 

"You did, and since then you have become a crack 
reporter, a star runner, and a writer of themes that 
get read in class. You've got something that I haven't 
got. You've got the drive of an engine and the am- 
bitions of a young Caesar." 

"I'm getting to feel about at the end of my rope," 
returned Rudolf thoughtfully. "I started in here at 
the University on a shoe-string and am down to my 
last few roubles. I'm beginning to feel panicky. 
Frankly, I don't know what the hell to do." 

"Is it as bad as that ?" said Doucette with a look of 
concern. ^^ 

Rudolf nodded. 

"Why didn't you say something before? I've got 
enough " 

"I didn't mean that!" 
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"I know you didn't But here, let me slip you a 
twenty. It will tide you over for a few days at 
least '' 

"Can you spare it without any trouble?" 

"Absolutely/' 

Rudolf accepted the proffered loan. "It's mighty 
decent of you, Hugh," he said. "I'll get it back to 
you soon." 

"There isn't a particle of hurry." 

"I'm going to float some sort of a loan," continued 
Rudolf. "There are a number of people around home 
who have got money. Queer people, most of them, but 
I've got to brace one of them. At times I feel almost 
crazed to make something out of myself. I've told 
you about my people. I'm devoted to them, of course. 
But somehow I can't plug along that way. I'm after 
something different. I hardly know myself sometimes 
what it is. It's pretty vague, what I'm after. I've 
got a lot from you, old man. Why, I didn't know 
how to sit down at a table and eat before you took me 
in tow." 

"Oh, rot," put in Doucette. 

"Ever since I can remember," continued Rudolf, 
"I've had a sort of foreign feeling that made me tm- 
comfortable. I've always felt pokey and thick-witted 
among the more American type. Money might have 
made a difference, but that's only part of it. I know 
German gardeners up on the North Side who have 
made fortunes — but they haven't the slightest idea 
what to do with their money. I guess perhaps that's 
what I'm after — ^knowing what to do with money, 
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knowing what to do with myself, knowing what to 
do with my life." 

Rudolf was talking gropingly. He had never at- 
tempted to talk about these things. 

"You're bound to pan out all right," replied Dou- 
cette seriously. "I only wish I were half as sure of 
myself. I don't know how many generations in 
America I have back of me, yet Fm too damn worthless 
to hold down a job on the little old Maroon, I flunk 
one course out of three, and pass the other two by 
the grace of Heaven only knows what. I probably 
owe more money than any man on the campus. I 
ought to be taken out and thrashed for spending the 
pater's meagre funds on a college education. The old 
man's got none too much of this world's goods. Gad, 
man, I wish I had some of your wallop. Why, I get 
lots more fun out of seeing you do things than doing 
anything myself. Pass me the weed. My pipe is out. 
So is yours. Fill. Which recalls the fact that my 
throat is parched. I require sonjething to drink. 
Which reminds me that my beer-chest is empty." 

The telephone bell began to ring. Doucette took 
down the receiver. 

"Hello," he said. "Yes. . . . Who? . . . Well, 
well! How's everything to-night? . . . Are you be- 
ing good? . . . Why, you cunning little devil. . . 
What, on this bleak wintry night? Cease fond heart 
you rave. . . . No, I'm studying. . . . Yes, I am 
. . . You do? ... I might think about it. . . 
Sure, that's my middle name. . . . You and Irma 
eh? . . All right, whereabouts? . . . Wait a min- 
ute, Lorette." 
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Hugh turned to Rudolf, placing his hand over the 
mouthpiece. 

Friend of mine on the wire, Dohmer,'' he said. 
She thinks she'd like to entice a couple of us out 
for a little party. Lorette White; think Fve men- 
tioned her to you. A peach! This friend of hers, 
Irma some-one-or-other. Freeman I believe, is a light 
blonde. What do you say 7" 

I'd like to," began Rudolf hesitantly. 
Let it be understood at the outset," interrupted 
Doucette, divining the nature of Rudolf's hesitation, 
"that this is my party — ^my party all the way through. 
This little relaxation will do you good. You don't 
get half enough play." 

"It's a shame for me to butt in like this," began 
Rudolf. 

"Shut up," smiled Hugh Doucette. "Hello, kid," 
he continued over the telephone, "we're on. There's 
a friend of mine here with me that I want you two 
to meet. Let me see. It is now twenty minutes of 
nine. We'll meet you at ten-fifteen at Lordoni's. 
That's right. Ten-fifteen. Au revoir, little one." 

Hugh changed his dressing-gown for a Mocha- 
colored suit. The two freshmen put on their hats and 
overcoats, and were soon striding briskly through the 
cold dry night. The Midway was thinly covered with 
snow and ice which glittered frigidly in the moonlight, 
with a warmer, yellowish sheen where it reflected the 
gleam of the street-lamps. Doucette, wrapped in his 
heavy ulster, was humming "If you like-a me as I 
like-a you." Rudolf, clad in a lighter overcoat, was 
shivering, but not entirely from the cold. His imagina- 
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tion, faring on ahead, had keyed him up into a nervous 
tremor. 

The two ascended the stairs to the Lexington Ave- 
nue station of the elevated, the sinister thing that tied 
even the serene campus world to the frenzy of the 
Loop. An approaching train hurled itself loudly along- 
side the long platform, took on the youths, and roared 



on. 

u 



Ever been down at Lordoni's ?" asked Hugh. 

"No." 

"I prefer it to Freiberg's myself," continued Hugh. 
"It isn't as big or as well-known, but it suits me. Wing's 
and places like that are getting to be full of street- 
walkers. Not enough class." 

They left the elevated at Twenty-second Street. 
Chicago's centre of night life was a glare of lights 
from cafes, drug-stores, saloons, and dance-halls. Men 
were hurrying toward points of rendezvous, men of 
many types, business men who battled by day in the 
tower-buildings of the Loop, spendthrift bachelors in 
search of novelty, travelers whose homes and wives 
were in other cities, students, drug-fiends, drunks. Men 
picking their way cautiously toward their favorite re- 
sorts, fearful lest they be seen. Men, drugged by de- 
sire, and striding boldly toward their destinations. 
Men with brutality enough in their veins to lock in 
savage embrace anything that was female. Men whose 
loneliness was so fastidious that it came to nothing 
but prolonged and disappointed searching. 

Women were on the streets even on this freezing 
January night. The question "Who's next?" circled 
through their minds. In the^eyes of some was anxious. 
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Open watchfulness. In the eyes of others was languid 
scrutiny and furtive appraisal. Some had the grace 
of youth and daring in their gait Warm coloring 
blossomed on their cold young faces. 

The hoofs of cab-horses struck gleaming sparks 
from the cold pavements. In front of the Everleigh 
Club stood a row of carriages. 

Lordoni's was in Wabash Avenue. It was man- 
aged with care. So-called "rough-necks" were not 
suffered to enter its doors — nor were women without 
escorts unless they were personally known by Madame 
Lordoni to be "all right." Her establishment was 
what Hugh Doucette called "class." It was one of 
Chicago's first cafes dansant The idea, borrowed 
from Paris and the gay Viennese, had not as yet 
emerged from the demi-monde. 

"Do you care for this ?" asked Doucette, leading Ru- 
dolf out of the cold through the door of their destina- 
tion. 

"Very much," answered Rudolf, looking about him 
with interest. 

The scene before him carried him back to moments 
that had lain for many months in his memory — ^mo- 
ments of longing and wonder and surmise that had 
piqued his curiosity as he wandered past the curtained 
window-panes of great hotels and quiet mansions in 
those earlier days of loneliness and yearning. 

The cafe's coloring contrasted like warm tropical 
languor with the stiff cold night out of which Rudolf 
and Hugh had come. The glow of light from the 
immense chandelier that hung from the centre of the 
medallion ceiling was as yellow as jonquils. The 
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walls were done in a pastel shade of primrose. On 
the floor were rugs in whose Persian figurations slept 
reds and golds and intriguing turquoise. The fra- 
grance of wines and Egyptian tobaccos and perfumed 
garments hung in the warm air. On the tables stood 
dusky lights, under shades of violet and orange. In 
the middle of the room gleamed a small oblong of 
floor-space, held clear for dancing. It was hardly 
larger than the top of a directors' table. 

From one end of the room began to flow the meas- 
ures of a Viennese waltz. The players were accom- 
plished performers. Afternoons they played chamber 
music in one of the big hotels. Half a dozen couples 
rose from their tables and began to dance. 
'You must learn to dance," said Hugh. 
I'd like to do that," replied Rudolf, uneasily con- 
scious of another shortcoming. 

^'Cigarette?" 

"Thanks." 

Rudolf lit one of Hugh's cigarettes and watched the 
dancers dreamily through the cobalt fumes of his 
smoke. The gleam of white shoulders and arms, the 
glow of satin piunps, the lisp of silks, the glint of 
ankles and shapely boots were awakening in the new- 
comer the old deep thirst of sex. 

Presently his attention became fixed on one of the 
dancers. She was dancing with an elderly, chesty in- 
dividual with a short straight nose and the heavy chin 
of the executive type of face. His dancing partner 
was tall and young. There wsts poise but piquant 
rhythm to her motion. Rudolf fancied that he had 
seen her somewhere. He watched her as she threw 
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back her head and laughed up into the eyes of her 
taller companion through flashing white teeth and 
vivid lips. Suddenly Rudolf Dohmer remembered. 

"Hugh," he said, "do you see that tall, slender girl 
with the dark hair?" 

"The young queen with the drooping hat?" 

"Yes. Have you ever seen her around here be- 
fore?" 

"No. But Fve been watching her to-night. She's a 
bird, isn't she?" 

Well, rU tell you who she is," began Rudolf. 

What? Am I to understand that your innocent 
young mind contains any such suspicious information 
as that?" replied Hugh in a genial, bantering mood. 

"She opened the door for me that day I went over 
to prof Blackman's on my first Maroon assignment," 
returned Rudolf. 

"The devil you say!" replied Hugh with interest. 
"Then our young friend here, is, or at least was, the 
Blackmans' French maid ? Fve heard it said that they 
had one pippin. So this is the little lady? Oh, you 
professor !" 

Again Rudolf lapsed into reverie. While he was 
wondering what the two girls would be like who were 
coming to join them, there was a stir at the door. 
Dohmer became aware of a flaming red tailored coat, 
and heard Doucette say: 

"Here we are. That's Lorette White in the glad 
and glorious red. The blonde with her is Irma Free- 
man. You'll like them both. They're good fellows." 

"H'lo, Hughie," called Lorette, coming toward their 
table. 
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Greetings," said Hugh, rising. 

"Greetings yourself," said the blonde. 

"Miss White, let me present Mr. Dohmer," con- 
tinued Doucette. "And Miss Freeman, Mr. Dohmer." 

Rudolf felt the cool touch of their gloved hands, 
and then the four were seated. Doucette ordered some 
cocktails. 

"Here's to bright eyes, and all that sort of thing," 
he said. 

The thin glasses were clicked, and the peculiar tingle 
and glow of alcohol traveled pleasantly through Ru- 
dolf. 

"I feel like another cocktail," said Hugh presently. 
"Waiter. Same. Four times," he commanded briefly. 
Then he turned to Lorette of the coat of flaming red, 
laid his long freckled hand upon hers, and began con- 
fidentially : "Well, how has everything been with you, 
little girl? I've been intending to call you up for 
quite a while and to suggest a little party ^" 

"Yes, you have 1" broke in the other. "You've been 
awfully stingy with yourself." 

Dohmer turned to Miss Freeman ; as he did so, the 
old shyness returned to him. 

"Hughie's a corking good kid," began Rudolf's com- 
panion. "Lo and I are just as fond of him as we can 
be. He's the sort of chap you can have a bully good 
time with, without a lot of nonsense." 

The thing was wholly new to Rudolf Dohmer. This 
luxurious little cafe, the music, the dancing, the drinks, 
the girls at his table, his speculations as to how this 
party would wind up, his doubt as to what his com- 
panion meant by "nonsense" — these poured their reac- 
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tions commingled into his emotions. Without saying 
much, he sat listening with interest to Irma Freeman's 
chatter, wondering who and what she was, studying 
her and Lorette White as a laboratory worker studies 
new strange specimens. 

Rudolf's companion must have been twenty-five. 
She had large blue eyes, their outlines emphasized by 
a bit of penciling. Her skin was very fair. Her 
rounded white hands showed the marks left by her 
long white gloves which she had peeled back as far 
as the wrists. Rudolf was wondering how much he 
liked her. He considered her eyes too large and too 
light a blue. He thought she rolled her eyes too much 
when she talked. He considered her face attractive, 
but too round. He was much more taken by Lorette. 
Her face was slender and better modeled. Her eyes 
were dark, with straight black eyebrows, sharp in 
outline. She had the more musical voice of the two. 
He felt her peculiar animal magnetism. 

Hugh Doucette ordered supper, including some 
sparkling Burgundy. Then he rose with the girl in 
red and whirled her away for a dance. 

**Don*t you dance, Mr. Dohmer?" inquired Irma. 

"Fm sorry to say that I don't. I'll have to learn 
one of these days. It's absurd not to know how to 
dance." 

"Come on. I'll teach you." 

"Not here, thank you. I'd fall all over myself." 
It is a little crowded," agreed Irma. 

'Hughie tells me you don't dance," began Lorette 
when she and Doucette returned to the table, flushed 
from their dancing. She shook her finger playfully at 
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Dohmer. "You've got to learn," she went on. ''But 
I hear you're a wonderful cross-country runner. Isn't 
that fine ! Hugh, you ought to be ashamed of yourself 
for not doing anything in athletics. You're the laziest 
thing I ever saw." 

"I'll tell you one thing. I'm going to quit right here 
singing that man Dohmer's praises," complained Dou- 
cette good-naturedly. "It just gets me in bod. Doh- 
mer, old chap, a toast," he demanded, looking at the 
wine which now was poured and glimmering in the 
glasses. 

Rudolf was taken aback. He had never proposed 
a toast. For a moment his mind was blank. Then, 
gazing into Lorette White's smouldering dark eyes, 
he said, paraphrasing Doucette's casual cocktail toast. 

"Here's to dusky eyes, and all that wonderful sort 
of thing." 

Lorette flashed him a delighted smile. 

"You beast!" exclaimed Irma, the blonde, with a 
laugh. She seized Rudolf's hand, and struck it smart- 
ly. "I like that! Just for that, you've got to dance 
with me, Hugh Doucette. I refuse to have both of 
you monopolized by Lorette." 

"May I?" asked Doucette, bowing grandly to 
Dohmer. 

"Go ahead, reddleman," said Rudolf. 

"Reddleman? What's that name you've got for 
Hugh?" inquired Lorette when they were left together. 

"I call him that after the reddleman of Egdon 
heath," returned Rudolf. 

"Where's that? Out West, I suppose." 

"No, it's cast of here. In England," 
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"Oh," replied Lorette. Then she said abruptly : 'Tfou 
don't fall for bloik.''cs, I see." 

"I have fallen for them, yes," said Rudolf. "But 
right now I'm falling so hard for you that " 

"It's awfully sweet of you to say that But be nice 
to Irma. She's feeling so rotten to-night that she needs 
to have a fuss made over her, poor kid. Promise." 

"All right" 

"You won't pull any more of that dusky eye stuff, 
will you ?" 

"I'll have to keep on thinking it, though," re- 
turned Rudolf, bending nearer to the vivid young crea- 
ture at his side, and feeling more and more the pe- 
culiar hold of her animal magnetism. 

"Surely," she smiled, placing her hand for a second 
on his arm, and giving him an unforgettable look of 
subtle understanding. The pressure of her hand upon 
his arm was the most deliciously sensuous moment 
he had ever known. It seemed to him more like a 
dream than reality — ^this contact of sight and body 
with this mercurial girl in red. 

While these impressions were running through him, 
Rudolf's gaze fell by chance upon the table where the 
elderly business man sat drinking with the young 
French creature who had admitted Rudolf into the ele- 
gant faculty home on Woodlawn Avenue. Suddenly 
their eyes met. The girl looked at Rudolf for a mo- 
ment, and then she flashed him a beaming smile of rec- 
ognition. Delighted to find himself remembered, Ru- 
dolf bowed. 

"Who's that?" demanded Lorette. 
I've seen her only once for just a minute," said Ru- 
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dolf. "I don't even know her name. Pretty, isn't 
she?'* he asked. 

"You do run to brunettes, don't you ?" returned Lo- 
rette, ignoring Rudolf's question. 

And there was something in his companion's tone, 
and something in her eyes, a deeper shadow than had 
been in her shady eyes a moment ago, that was ar- 
resting and subtly flattering and delightful to the 
freshman. And there was something more. Dohmer 
was not aware of it, but there was nevertheless a nu- 
ance of jealousy, of sudden imeasiness, in Lorette's 
• reaction to the exchange of salutes between her com- 
panion and the tall, exotic girl who puckered up her 
eyes so charmingly when she laughed. 

When Doucette had finished his dance with Irma, 
and had brought her back to the table, it became plain 
that he had shifted his attentions from Lorette to Miss 
Freeman. Rudolf was quick to observe it. He took 
it as a token that his host was entirely willing to yield 
to this fancy that Rudolf had obviously taken to the 
dark Lorette. It was many weeks since Hugh Dou- 
cette had seen either Irma or Lorette. He had kept 
well on his guard against getting himself in for too 
serious an affair with either. This tinconcealed fancy 
of Rudolf's, on the contrary, for Lorette aroused the 
interest of the more experienced man. For months 
he had been watching Rudolf's development with a 
sympathetic eye. Here now was a new phase of this 
serious, sensitive, impressionable young Dohmer's evo- 
lution from the crude restricted environment that lay 
behind him, into the larger, freer, more complicated 
world for which he longed. 
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"Waiter, bring another bottle of wine," ordered 
Doucette. 

Lordoni's had grown livelier and livelier. Corks 
were popping faster. The dancing had grown more 
and more daring. Half- fascinated, Dohmer's eyes were 
upon a couple who danced with amazing zeal. Their 
lithe young bodies clung to each other in sheer terpsi- 
chorean liaison. Their motion was one. Its artistic 
animal values held Rudolf almost spellbound. He 
had never dreamed before what it must be to dance. 
The mere beholding of such grace and contact picked 
the imaginative onlooker up and carried him along with 
it. He was so utterly absorbed that he too was danc- 
ing, quite as they. And the partner who clung to him, 
who laughed maddeningly up into his face, was the 
dusky-eyed girl who sat beside him at the enchanting 
table. 

"Here's regards," said Doucette, raising his spark- 
ling crimson glass. 

Again Rudolf drank. And again the glowing riv- 
ers in his hot veins leaped anew and sang anew. His 
thin, studious, interesting face had grown flushed and 
more mobile than usual. His temperament, which had 
rarely known an)rthing but restraint and profound wist- 
fulness and longing' had broken its straining straps and 
had flung itself into the open. Laughter and gay sally 
and swift repartee issued from the hitherto silent, 
lonely lips of the youngest son of the sullen, morose 
Heinrich Dohmer, asleep at this hour and snoring 
harshly in his dark little bedroom in Becker Street. 

Doucette was sitting with his arm around Irma. He 
was signalling Dohmer to do likewise with Lorette. 
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Rudolf followed Hugh's example. Lorette put her 
glass to Rudolf's lips and they both attempted to drink 
from it simultaneously. 

"Bravo 1" cried Doucette. 

The pressure of Lorette's hot smooth cheek against 
his, the feel of her fine body, the touch of her silken 
knee, the tingle of the cold wine, sent a shudder of 
physical happiness through her companion's flesh. 
Three hours ago he had not known that such mo- 
ments could exist. 

"You look all in," he heard Hugh say to Irma. 

"I'm tired to death," she answered. 

"Come on," said Hugh. "Let's go." 

"You stay on, if you want to," said Irma to Lorette. 

"No, dear, I wouldn't think of it," answered Lo- 
rette. "I'm going to put you to bed." 

Doucette called a cab. The horses trotted smartly 
into the cold night. 

Fifteen minutes later they bade the girls good-night 
at the door of their apartment. 

It was nearly two in the morning when Rudolf lit 
the gas in his room in Poverty Row. He directed a 
curious little smile at the picture of the girl that was 
pasted to his wall. Then he undressed, extinguished 
the light, gazed for a moment down upon the silent, 
bleak street, and went to bed. 



CHAPTER XIV 

DoHMER had put forth strenuous but futile efforts 
to make his savings last at least through his freshman 
year. But before the end of the winter, he had been 
compelled to borrow petty sums from not only Hugh 
Doucette, but from his brother Roabert, from Guy 
Lake, and even from old North Side friends like Hugo 
Minsch. In order to cut down expenses, he had fre- 
quently laid in weekly supplies of crackers, cheese, 
breakfast foods, and sausage, and had prepared his 
own breakfasts and often his lunches and dinners in 
his room. 

Many times he thought seriously of giving up the 
struggle, dropping out of the University, and falling 
back into the commonplace ranks of the mediocre. He 
thought of Guy Lake, worming his way perfunctorily 
along in the employ of Rire and Dodson. He fancied 
he could have his job of former days with this firm 
back again, and more than once the disheartened stu- 
dent inclined to this course of defeat. Then he would 
jerk himself together with a nervous start. His dreams 
of achievement would begin once more to glimmer, and 
he would lay hold again of the belief that he must 
remain in college if he hoped to accomplish his stem 
desire to stamp out the Teutonic strain that still per- 
sisted in him. 

He began his sophomore year with many misgivings, 
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He had spent the summer in weary drudgery with a 
crew of stereoscope salesmen in Wisconsin. It was 
an unprofitable experience with him, and he returned 
to his room in Poverty Row the following autumn with 
less than seventy-five dollars to show for his sum- 
mer's labors. 

His experience at Lordoni's the previous winter had 
made a curiously enduring impression upon his reso- 
lution to remain at the University. One of the reac- 
tions of that haunting evening with Lorette White was 
to stiffen his will to bore deeper into this student Hfe 
and to go after and get the money with which to do 
so. To the lure of his studies, athletics, and report- 
ing, was now added the romantic lure of sex. 

The struggle of Rudolf Dohmer to attain the mode 
of life that lay on the other side of a imiversity edu- 
cation, might, indeed, have ended here, had this latter 
desire not united its appeal with those that already 
burned in him. This craving for dissipation seemed 
to fuse into weird imion with his craving for knowl- 
edge, his gusto for distance running, and his anxiety 
to achieve general worthiness and distinction. He did 
not moralize. He accepted this new stimulus for what 
it was worth, and permitted its vigorous currents to 
bear him in the direction he wished to go. 

And so, once more, a woman had appeared in his 
life, different from the others, but exerting again a 
pressure to thrust him farther on toward his goal. 
Amy Powell, Emily Downing, the girl named Muriel, 
whom he had seen vanishing into the home on Dear- 
bom Avenue, the ill-fated Fay Ingram, and now Lo- 
rette White — these, each in her peculiar way, had filled 
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Rudolf Dohmer with nevf discontent and with fresh 
desires. 

In his need of money to gain his ends, he thought 
of the different people of his acquaintance who might 
profitably be approached. He inclined, in the end, 
toward old Gustave Biltmeier, the well-to-do gardener 
who belonged to the Dohmers' church. He had first 
thought of Roabert, his brother, who was dabbling 
rather successfully of late in small real estate trans- 
actions, but Roabert was soon to be married, and Ru- 
dolf did not look for a successful interview in this 
quarter. So to Biltmeier he finally determined to go. 

On Friday afternoon of that week, he packed his 
suit-case and went to his home on Becker Street to 
spend Saturday and Stmday, and to carry out his de- 
termination to see Biltmeier. This was early in No- 
vember. Arriving home, he found his mother look- 
ing a bit pale. She complained of indigestion, but was 
bravely preparing supper for the family. 

"Don't be gone too late, Rudie," was her habitual 
injunction as Rudolf set out. on his doubtful, secret 
mission, toward eight o'clock. 

"I won't," he replied. "Fll bring you home some- 
thing good from the bakery." 

Three times he walked past the Biltmeier home be- 
fore he could summon courage enough to ring the 
door-bell. It was the most momentous errand he had 
ever set himself. He had been sent by Floyd Stone 
on many embarrassing interviews; and had it not been 
for this schooling of his nerve, he might never have 
rung the Biltmeier bell to-night. A year earlier thiu 
bold course would never even have occurred to him. 
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For he did not spring from borrowing stock. Finan- 
cial maxweuvering was wholly foreign to the blunt, 
thrifty, direct ways of his people. 

Gustave Biltmeier himself opened the door. 

"Veil, goot efening," he said with an air almost 
of embarrassment. "Dis is de Dohmer boy, ain't it?" 

"Yes. Good evening," replied Rudolf. "I sup- 
pose you wonder what brings me here, Mr. Biltmeier. 
Could I see you alone for a few minutes? I have a 
proposition to make to you — a business proposition," 
he continued, deciding to plunge at once into his sub- 
ject. 

"Gome in," said the big, red-faced, roughly-clad 
gardener. He led the visitor into the parlor. "Sid 
down. How's your folks?" 

"Pretty well, thank you." 

"Does you ma keep well?" 

"No, she hasn't been feeling so well, I'm sorry to 
say." 

"So? Dot's too bad. And your pa?" 

"He's all right." 

"Dot's goot. Do you go to coUetch yet?" asked the 
simple owner of farm-lands and flat-buildings. 

"Yes. That's what I came to talk to you about, Mr. 
Biltmeier." 

"So? Dot is somet'ing dot I don't know nudding 
about." 

"Probably not," returned Rudolf, beginning to re- 
alize, anew how hard it was going to be to proceed. 

"It must gost a lot off money to go to coUetch." 

Rudolf smiled. "I see you do know something about 
college, after all," he continued. *^es, it costs a lot 
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of money. In fact, that is what I wanted to talk 
to you about to-night, Mr. Biltmeier. In order to 
remain in college and complete my education, I find 
that I am going to need more money than I thought 
I should. My savings have given out. I can't look 
to my people, because they haven't got the money to 
lend. I came to you because you are the richest man 
I know. I thought you might be willing to help me 
out. I need a thousand dollars. I would give you 
my note for five years at six per cent. I expect to be 
a newspaper man, an editor, after finishing my course, 
and to make a good salary." 

Rudolf came to a full stop. But Biltmeier did not 
reply. He sat gazing shyly at the figures in the car- 
pet. His small, grey eyes, his round radish-colored 
face, were as non-committal as the ticking of the imi- 
tation marble clock on the atrocious mantel. 

'Dot's a lot off money," said Biltmeier at length. 
'Yes, it is," admitted Rudolf. His heart sank. He 
saw now that a refusal was the only answer he could 
possibly have expected from this clod. "Yes, it's a 
good deal of money," he repeated uncomfortably, quite 
aware of the futility of pressing his point. He and 
his host spoke different languages, thought different 
thoughts, and lived in wholly different planes. 

Another uneasy silence fell. Biltmeier now sat 
staring at the figures in the wall-paper. Fully a min- 
ute was recorded by the ancient time-piece on the 
mantel-shelf. 

"I had a brudder in Chermany who went to uniwer- 
sity. He was shtudying for a doctor," observed Bilt- 
meier. 
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"Is that so?" 

"Yes. Brright man, my brudder. None oflF my 
boys went to coUetch. Dey're goot boys. But dey nef- 
fer liked to shtudy dere lessons." Again Biltmeier 
paused. Then he said quietly: "I dake your note." 

"You will?" exclaimed Rudolf, taken completely by 
surprise. 

"Ya. You dell your pa to indorse it." 

Rudolf hesitated. "Would my brother Roabert's 
endorsement do?" he asked. 

Biltmeier nodded. 

"This is mighty good of you. I appreciate it more 
than I can tell you, Mr. Biltmeier." 

Biltmeier crossed the room on his squeaky shoes to 
a squeaky little desk, laboriously wrote his check for 
a thousand dollars, and handed it to Rudolf. 

"Shtudy your lessons goot," he said simply. "I 
wisht my boys was ambitious like you." 

Rudolf started home in a daze of satisfaction. The 
generous act of this plain truck-farmer sent a stream 
of singular emotions running through him. This 
rough exemplar of the unsatisfactory plane of life 
out of which Rudolf was determined to make his way, 
had himself provided the ladder on which Rudolf 
might make the climb. Biltmeier's abrupt compliance 
to his request for the loan had astounded Rudolf. This 
sudden possession of a thousand dollars made him feel 
unprecedentedly rich. He warmed to this generous 
old man whom he had seen nearly every Sunday for 
years, but whom he had never really known. 

This warming toward Gustave Biltmeier made Ru- 
{iolf f^l guriously different toward his old environ- 
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ment. Its people were good people, he reflected, with 
big hearts under their rude exteriors. He suspected 
now that he had never acted rightly toward them. He, 
who had thought himself above them, now perceived 
that his whole future hinged upon a few scratches of 
a rusty pen by this man whom he had always con- 
sidered "an old duffer." 

He wandered about the familiar lamp-lit streets of 
his boyhood for almost an hour, then paused at a 
bakery and bought his mother a bag of her favorite 
cakes. Proceeding homeward, he reflected guiltily and 
remorsefully how he had neglected his mother, how he 
had robbed her. It came to him with a pang that he 
had never been dutiful or affectionate. And now, as 
upon that occasion in the past after the party at Harry 
Logan's, he began once more to question this ambition 
of his to stamp out that in himself which was inher- 
ently like his mother and like his people. 

He strove to shake himself free from these imhappy 
meditations. He made up his mind that his first ex- 
penditure of these new riches should be some fine pre- 
sent for his mother. And later he would surprise her 
with something beautiful for Christmas. 

Clothed in the warm, sweet glow of his sudden, gen- 
erous resolution, he hurried through the cool, humble 
streets. He swung briskly into the path across the 
empty lot that he had traversed often as a boy on his 
way to the distributing station of the Chicago Public 
Library, a worn book under his arm, and wistful long- 
ings weaving through his musing brain. 

Ahead he saw the window-panes of his home lighted 
with the jreflow g^leam of gas-light, Th^ he di§- 
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covered something that he had not seen before. A top- 
buggy stood in front of the house, with a sleek, fa- 
miliar-looking horse between the shafts. 

Rudolf hurried in. The smell of medicines himg in 
the air. At the window of the dim parlor, he saw 
Heinrich Dohmer, his father, standing there bent and 
gaunt. He was fingering his chin with a startling air 
of vague, unsettled distraction. 

Alma came toward Rudolf. Her face was ghastly 
white. 

"Oh, where was you ?" began Alma in a hoarse whis^ 

per. "Mama — ^kept asking for you " she added, 

and then her voice trailed off into a sob such as Ru- 
dolf had never heard before. 

"Your ma iss deadt," spoke Heinrich Dohmer with- 
out turning, in an austere voice of resignation and 
reproach. 

Rudolf could make no reply. He took a step for- 
ward and put his arm around his sister. In his other 
hand he held clenched the bag of cakes he had bought 
at the bakery. 



CHAPTER XV 

True to his resolution, the first expenditure that 
Rudolf Dohmer made from his loan of one thousand 
dollars, was for a beautiful gift for his mother. It 
consisted of a great spray of lilies for her bier. 

After the funeral, he returned to his room in Poverty 
Row, filled with the feeling that the one most binding 
tie that had held him even partially attached to his 
early environment, was now no more. Again there 
stole upon him, more irresistibly than ever before, the 
obsession to cast himself wholly and permanently free 
from the life from which he had been steadily drawing 
apart. 

He ordered some clothes at Hugh Doucette's tailor, 
paid a string of small debts, advanced a month's room 
rent, and viewed the remainder of his bank accoimt 
with a novel sense of security and satisfaction. His 
new freedom from the appalling money-need that had 
tortured him heretofore, enabled him now to make a 
hard and unfettered swing at both his studies and ath- 
letics. The lure of Lordoni's and the temptations of 
the demi-monde which had filled him with a burning 
desire for dissipation had ceased, almost, to be felt. 
This thirst of the flesh had been abruptly paralysed 
by his mother's death. These things glided now and 
then into his mind. But that was all. They remained 
only mental. They no longer steamed in his blood. 

179 
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Their inhibitions were stronger than their demands. 

Toward the close of Rudolf's second year at the 
University, Hugh Doucette announced that he and Ru- 
dolf were invited to the home of some Chicago rela- 
tives of Doucette's for dinner. 

"They're mighty nice people," said Hugh. "Mrs. 
Hambleton is a cousin of my mother's. Her hus- 
band is a corporation lawyer on the staff of some big 
railroad — I forget which. I've been up to the house 
only two or three times myself. It always seems such 
a beastly distance over on the North Side. But it's a 
damn shame I've neglected them this way. They're nice 
folks. Moreover, the/ve got a pretty daughter." 

*T,ead me to her, reddleman," responded Dohmer 
lightly. 

On the day set, Rudolf Dohmer, started with Dou- 
cette for the Hambletons'. They left the street car 
near Lincoln Park, and crossed to Dearborn Avenue. 
It was a sunny afternoon in early May. Horse-drawn 
carriages and motor cars were rolling smartly along 
the smooth pavement. Rudolf was thinking of the 
days when he used to walk this street on his way home 
from Rire and Dodson's. And he was thinking of 
the girl, Muriel, swinging gracefully along with her 
music-roll at a languid angle under her arm. 

"You and Muriel Hambleton ought to hit it off in 
good shape," remarked Hugh Doucette. 

Rudolf started at the name. Then he felt dis- 
posed to dismiss as absurd the possibility of this girl 
whom he was to meet being the one with the music- 
roll, the one whose graceful figure he had followed 
with a peculiar watchfulness at a respectful distance 
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that afternoon of early spring more than two years 
ago. He remembered her lithe, straight-limbed mo- 
tion, the restrained note of briskness and dash. He 
remembered feeling that he would have given his soul 
to know such a girl as that. No, this could not be she ; 
such things did not happen. Besides, he had probably 
mistaken the name that the high school youth whom 
she had invited in to read Latin with her, had called 
her. 

"Here we are," said Hugh, turning in at an iron 
gate. 

This quiet home of brown pressed brick seemed 
faintly familiar to Rudolf, but he was not sure. 

"Hello, Hugh. How are you ? Mighty glad to see 
you." 

The girl who stood in the doorway shaking Hugh 
Doucette's hands, the girl to whom Rudolf Dohmer 
was now being introduced — was she actually the one 
who had caused that deep and lingering romantic dis- 
turbance in his La Salle Street messenger days? Ru- 
dolf wondered. But he did not know — to save his 
life, he could not have said. The original image that 
had painted itself upon his memory had become so 
subtly modified and recomposed, as such images will, 
as it is worked over and refinished by the restless, 
cunning brush of the imagination, that he did not 
know whether this was the same girl or not. 

"I'm very glad to meet you," said Rudolf, shaking 
hands with her. 

Muriel Hambleton had verve and beauty and dark, 
almost exotic, coloring. Her trim, athletic build had 
a note of refined animalism in it. The slant of her 
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eyes was a bit Oriental. They were blue eyes, Persian 
eyes, with a smouldering potential passion in them. 
The bizarre fancy occurred to Rudolf that her chin 
could take a jolt from a boxing glove without flinch- 
ing. It was a tantalizing chin, modelled for kisses, 
for all that it might have been built for blows. The 
impression wandered into his mind that he was glad 
he had not met this girl before. He knew that he 
would not have been ready to meet such a girl as this. 

Muriel's mother, a large woman, greeted Rudolf 
with the practiced cordiality that conceals an air of 
skilful appraisal. She was more like Mrs. Logan than 
any woman Dohmer had ever met. But she carried 
herself with more sweep and grandeur than Harry 
Logan's mother. She was a graduate of Vassar. 

Mr. Hambleton was tall and spare. He wore a 
bristling little grey moustache. Heavy eye-glasses sat 
in the saddle of his long, straight nose. Nothing dis- 
guised the frigid appraisal that came like sleet from 
his eyes. 

"Ah, Mr. Dohmer, how do you do?" said Mr. Ham- 
bleton with restraint upon Dohmer's introduction to 
him. "I'm always glad to meet a friend of Mr. Dou- 
cette's. You have a German name, I believe ?" 

"Not to my knowledge," replied Rudolf, acting upon 
a sudden, ungovernable impulse. "My people are 
Americans," he added. 

"Ah, yes. Of course. You are quite the American 
in type." 

Rudolf observed that Mr. Hambleton's eyes had 
>somewhat the slant of Muriel's. He liked Mr. Hamble- 
ton better for this likeness to his daughter. And he 
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liked him better for the gracious manner with which 
he seated his wife when they entered the dining room, 
and for the pleasant dignity with which he presided 
at the head of the table. The nice formality of this 
dinner with the Hambletons affected Rudolf Dohmer 
deeply in its decided contrasts with meal-time as he 
had known it on Becker Street. 

At his side sat Muriel. She was displaying a lively 
interest in her guest, who, for his part, felt compli- 
mented and delighted that this thoroughbred type of 
girl should apparently feel at all drawn to him. He 
could not imderstand it. His old, awkward sense of 
inferiority, flayed into him through years of painful 
effort to grow into this world to which his father 
had immigrated, still weighed heavily upon him. He 
could scarcely believe that here he sat on terms of 
implied equality with this superior family, beside 
this arresting girl, in this tasteful dining room of 
William and Mary mahoganies, monogramed French 
chinas, and solid silvers. 

After dinner, there was a rubber of whist, with 
Dohmer paired off with Muriel Hambleton. He had 
learned to play a fairly consistent game, and acquitted 
himself with credit. As he played, his thoughts 
roamed back to his father's sullen objection to cards ; 
and he pictured to himself the great contrast between 
the drab, gloomy evenings that he had endured so 
often as a boy at home, and the charm of this evening 
with Muriel and her people. 

"Tdl our fortunes, Muriel," said Hugh Doucette. 
"I propose that we get a line on this man Dohmer. 
What say the cards?" 
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"Cut," commanded Muriel, extending the pack to 
Rudolf when she had shuffled the cards. 

Rudolf cut and returned the cards. He watched 
the mystic look of her new role come into Muriel's 
eyes as she began laying a row of cards upon the table. 

"I see a complicated but interesting future for Mr. 
Dohmer," she began dreamily. "I see heaps of trouble 
ahead. And then fame. He will go where you can 
never go, Hugh." 

"Curses," grinned Hugh. 

"Silence!" commanded the soothsayer. She laid 
down some more cards. 

"Do you see a blonde woman?" asked Doucette. 
"The traditional blonde?" 

"Oh, yes. A very stunning blonde," said Muriel, 
laying down the queen of diamonds. "She has a ter- 
rible case on him. But he is destined to circumvent 
her designs. After this blonde, I see a dark woman." 

"With dusky eyes," put in Hugh, thinking of Ru- 
dolf's toast to Lorette White at Lordoni's. 

"No, with blue eyes. Everything points to a violent 
love affair, beginning soon — oh, very soon," said Mu- 
riel laying down more cards. 

"When do they proceed to the altar and go over 
the well-known dam?" 

"That I don't know. The cards don't say." 

"That's the first good news I've heard you spring," 
said Hugh. 

"Why, you jealous thing!" laughed Muriel. 

The cards were right. Rudolf Dohmer henceforth 
became a frequent caller of the Hambletons'. Dou- 
cette bantered him about his "fussing." Rudolf took 
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some dancing lessons, and the following autumn be- 
gan taking Muriel to Reynolds Club and Score Club 
dances. The novelty of his relations with this girl, 
whom he regarded as remarkable in every way, held 
and fascinated him. 

Her respect for him and confidence in him, shared 
apparently by her people, injected renewed ambitions 
into him. Social ambitions began to stir vigorously. 
He declined an invitation to become pledged to Dou- 
cette's fraternity, and manoeuvered himself into one 
of the older and more exclusive ones. He was in- 
itiated in the fall of his jimior year, and promptly 
moved from Snell Hall, where he had latterly lived, 
into a room in the chapter house. 

At about this time he was also appointed campus 
reporter for one of the down-town newspapers, a con- 
nection which netted him on "space" an average of 
twenty to twenty-five dollars per week. This placed 
him on a sound financial footing, for he still had some 
of the money he had borrowed from Gustave Bilt- 
meier, the truck gardener. 

One evening when he was visiting Muriel, his old 
moodiness assailed him for the first time in many 
months. Muriel's father and mother were out. She 
and Rudolf were together in the living room. A re- 
mark she made about one of her instructors at the 
Art Institute, where she was now taking a course of 
study, plunged Rudolf into a mood of taciturn jealousy. 

"What's the matter?" she asked with concern, not- 
ing the change in him. 

"Oh, nothing,'* he said evasively. 
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"You've become as glum as an undertaker all of 
a sudden." 

"I feel like one," 

"What for, silly?" 

'Tart of me has just died," said Dohmer hopelessly. 

"How tragic! What do you mean?" 

"For a long time I've been fool enough to nurse a 
certain hope. It meant a great deal to me. It's gone 
now." 

"I haven't the slightest idea what you're talking 
about," said Muriel with a perplexed look. 

"You care a good deal for this fellow down at the 
Art Institute, don't you?" 

"He's good fun. I like him, after a fashion." 

"After a very serious fashion," said Rudolf 
gloomily. 

"Why, you poor boy, I actually think you're jeal- 
ous," began Muriel lightly. 

"I am jealous. Oh, I know I haven't a right to be. 
I've been crazy to let myself fed this way about you. 
I've — let it go too far. I've let myself become mad 
about you, Muriel. I didn't mean to tell you. I 
haven't earned a right to. But I've adored you ever 
since that first day I saw you," continued Dohmer 
impetuously, unable to check the rush of his words. 
"I've loved you as I never thought it was possible to 
love a girl, and I thought I was in love many times. 
I've tried to stop it, but I couldn't. To save my 
worthless life, I couldn't. I've hurt you. I'm sorry. 
How pale you are, Muriel." 

The girl laid her hand on Rudolf's arm. She was 
looking at him past lowered eyelids. 
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1 didn't know you felt like this/' she said. 

'You never suspected?" 

What right had I to suspect?" she asked. For a 
moment she looked at him steadily. Then she looked 
down. 

Rudolf was startled. A point of flame flared 
through his clo\idy brain. He reached out his hand, 
and closed his fingers tightly over the girl's smooth 
wrist. He drew a quick breath. 

"What do you mean by that?" 

"Don't you know?" she answered faintly. 

"Muriel!" he cried, taking Muriel's strong young 
body into his arms. Nothing had ever intoxicated him 
like this before. 

"I could kill any one who tried to take you away 
from me," he said tensely, planting his final kisses 
upon her flushed face at the parting. 

His relations with Muriel, in which was hitherto 
nothing to conceal, now became tinged with surrep- 
titiousness and cunning. She was not yet ready to 
let her father and mother know what had happened. 
For the sake of more complete deception, she resolved 
to begin making more frequent engagements with 
other young men of her acquaintance. 

"It's for the best, dear," she assured Rudolf. "We 
don't dare let mamma and papa know — ^at least not 
just yet." 

"Perhaps you're right," admitted Rudolf dubiously. 
"But it hurts to know that other fellows are coming 
here to see you, and running about with you." 

"Don't worry," she answered, stroking his hair. 
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''I don't care a snap for any one else. You are every- 
thing to me." 

Although Rudolf persuaded himself that this course 
was for the best, it led him into recurrent moods of 
doubt and depression. These tmfitted him for days 
for study and other duties. 

One fragrant spring night after a stroll with Mu- 
riel through Lincoln Park, he stood with her in the 
doorway of her home for half an hour, caressing her 
passionately. 

''You frighten me," she said once, drawing suddenly 
back. 

And you madden me," he answered. 
Listen. I hear some one inside," she continued 
nervously. "You'd better go now. It must be near- 
ly midnight" 

"Not yet," he b^ged, 

"You've stayed too long already," said Muriel, kiss- 
ing him lightly. 

Rudolf went away, feeling hurt and unsatisfied. 
The fires that burned in him to-night were not to be 
quenched at this whim of Muriel's. His passion had 
reached an intensity where it was not to be lightly 
checked. On the elevated train he caught sight of a 
woman who lashed his blood into renewed desires. 
His emotions had passed into a phase where desire no 
longer clung entirely to the one woman who had ig- 
nited it. 

At Twenty-second Street, he obeyed a sudden im- 
pulse to leave the elevated train that was bearing him 
toward the campus. He descended to the glimmer- 
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ing centre of Chicago's half-world, walked to the 
famous Everleigh Club, rang, and was admitted. 

Rudolf looked back upon his visit to the resort with- 
out regrets. He did not moralize. He realized, half 
in surprise, that his conduct had not broken the spell 
of his affection for Muriel Hambleton. He loved her 
as much as ever. He found to his satisfaction, how- 
ever, that he was freer now from those insane surges 
of jealousy caused by the knowledge that other men 
were calling upon her. Muriel's charming animal- 
ism no longer tortured him as poignantly as before. 
His plunge into dissipation had caused a reaction that 
made him a surer master of himself in his relations 
with her. And the girl, although ignorant of the 
cause, was gratified at the subtle change which did 
not escape her observation. 

But little did the girl divine that more than once, 
after that first time, Rudolf went from her embraces 
to embraces of a different character. Once more he 
began to haunt Lordoni's, whose violet lamp-light and 
primrose walls, whose wines and warm perfumed air 
soothed his tired brain and weary nerves. He kept 
these things from Doucette. He was unwilling, in 
view of his relations with Muriel, to have the reddle- 
man know. He was seeing much less of Hugh these 
days than formerly. The latter had taken to him- 
self a mistress, with whom he was living in a fur- 
nished flat near the University. 

These occasional visits to Lordoni's brought vivid 
memories of Lorette White into Rudolf's head. He 
had not seen her for more than a year. He wondered 
what had become of her. As he sat al(Hie one night in 
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the little French dancing place, sipping a Scotch high- 
ball, a pair of hands closed over his eyes from behind, 
and a musical voice exclaimed : 

"A kiss if you can guess who it is!" 

"Lorette White?" asked Rudolf, who thought he 
recognized the voice. 

"You win. Why don't you ever call me up any 
more?" returned Lorette. 

"Why don't you pay your debt?" 

Lorette proffered her lips. 

"Sit down and have a little drink with me," said 
Rudolf. 

"Thanks. Now tell me all about yourself," she 
added when Rudolf had seated her. 

Lorette looked a little older; but her dark beauty 
had not yet begun to fade ; and Dohmer was glad that 
she had turned up again. They danced and drank un- 
til well past midnight. They then left Lordoni's to- 
gether. 

This was the beginning of an affair between them 
that lasted well through Dohmer's senior year at col- 
lege. Lorette had taken an apartment of her own 
near Washington Park. Here Rudolf became a fre- 
quent visitor. It was an intimacy much to his liking. 

In time, however, this mode of life began to trouble 
him. For one day, Muriel Hambleton, while putting 
her vanity case in his coat pocket for him to carry, 
had withdrawn her hand from the pocket holding a 
damaging piece of evidence. It was one of Lorette's 
handkerchiefs. 

"Well, what's this?" she exclaimed. 

"It seems to be a handkercjjief ," he replied. 
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"So it seems. But whose, if I may ask?" 

"Probably your own." 

"No, indeed. I never saw it. Besides, I never use 
this perfume." 

"Possibly it belongs to a Miss White," returned 
Rudolf, making a quick decision to reveal his rela- 
tions with Lorette, rather than entangle himself in a 
mesh of lies. 

"A Miss White?" 

"Yes. She's a South Side girl whom I've seen a 
number of times now and then. I suppose you wish 
to know all about her." 

"Oh, not necessarily," returned Muriel, pretending 
indifference. 

"Very well, then suppose we forget her." 

Now that Muriel's suspicious were aroused, Rudolf 
came to the conclusion that his relations with Lorette 
must end. 

One April morning, while at breakfast with her in 
her apartment, Dohmer resolved that the time had 
come to break his liaison with her. It gave him a 
pang, for he was fond of her. His diffident nature 
had responded strongly to the naturalness and free- 
dom from restraint that had characterized their rela- 
tions. Also, he pitied her. He sat wondering how 
to work around to the difficult subject. His oppor- 
tunity came when she remarked: 

"We go to the theatre to-night. I have tickets. 
Hand me another cigarette, please," she added, pour- 
ing him a second cup of coffee. 
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"I'm sorry. But I sha'n't be able to go to-night/ ' 
returned Rudolf. 

'Why not ?" she asked in surprise. 
I've got a week's studying that I've got to clean 
up to-night. I've kept putting it off, and now I've got 
to buckle down to it or I can't possibly take my de- 
gree." 

"Well, this IS the first I've heard of it," said Lorette 
petulantly. "You told me yesterday that you'd have 
to-night free." 

"I'm sorry. I didn't realize what a mess of work 
had piled up. I've got to get down to it. It's a shame 
the way I've been neglecting my work." 

^Tfou care more for your old studies than you do for 
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"Maybe I do. I don't know. I do know that I'm 
so damned nervous from this wild life I've been lead- 
ing that I'm almost crazy." 

"Oh, is that so? And what about me?" 

"Well, what about you?" said Rudolf wearily. 

"Just this," returned Lorette sharply. "You can't 
throw me off like an old shoe. I'll tell you that. I 
canned that fellow Reeve for you, with all his money. 
And now I guess I've got something coming from 
you." 

"Getting mercenary, are you?" 

"Mercenary," sniffed Lorette. "I never knew you 
had any money. That isn't what I mean." 

"Just what do you mean?" challenged Rudolf. 

"You're not playing square with me," she answered 
quickly. "Hell, I know all about that girl of yours 
over on the North Side." 
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"Cut that out!'' returned Rudolf harshly. 

"I thought that'd stop your clock for a minute," 
sneered Lorette. "A society girl, is she? One of the 
nice kind. So nice that it pains you to have a woman 
like me even speak of her. Don't you dare pull that 
high and mighty air on me." 

"There's absolutely no occasion for this tirade of 
yours, Lorette," said Rudolf, speaking more quietly. 
The sinister note in Lorette's outburst had given him 
pause. He felt it best to pacify her. He did not dare 
to leave her furious. "Listen to reason," he contin- 
ued persuasively. "I can't very well be with you 
to-night for good and sufficient reasons. Surely you 
can see that. I'll telephone you some day this week, 
and we'll " 

"Yes, you will ! You know you haven't the slightest 
intention of ever telephoning me again. I know men. 
You're all alike. You all show the same symptoms 
the moment you've got enough. Besides, I don't know 
as I ever want to see you again. You can go to hell." 

"That's the way you feel, is it? All right. Suit 
yourself," said Rudolf. Then he rose. 

"Don't fool yourself. I'll suit myself about a niun- 
ber of things," declared Lorette bitterly. "I'll suit 
myself about letting this North Side doll get wise 
to a few things about you that you may not have told 
her. You'll see, Rudolf Dohmer. You'll find out, 
damn you, that you can't double-cross me." 

Lorette broke into tears. Rudolf stood looking 
at her with the old pity for her lot flooding him again. 
He went over to her, patted her wet cheek, and said : 

"You're nervous, little girl. Don't cry like that." 
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"Get away from me!" scireamed Lorette. "Don't 
you touch me. Don't you come near me. I hate you. 
Get back, I tell you. Get out o' here!" 

Rudolf sorrowfully took his leave. He had not 
wished to take his final leave of Lorette after such 
a scene as this. He had quarrelled with her before, 
but never as violently as this. He had been very fond 
of Lorette. He had genuinely cared for her. He still 
cared for her. He had fancied at times that he might 
have been content to be faithful to Lorette for a long 
time to come, possibly even to marry her. Her past, 
whatever it might have been, had never seriously 
troubled him. She was handsome, and had charm. 
She was restful to him. She might have answered 
his need of women for years to come, had it not been 
for that imperishable resolution of his to make the 
utmost out of himself. 

Now and then, this resolution had fallen dormant 
for a while, but always to jerk back presently into 
vigorous action. And the drive back of this resolu- 
tion, its stem motive power, was the old, inflexible 
eagerness to shake himself free from the life from 
which he had sprung, and to make a secure place for 
himself in that American world for which he panted. 

His love for Muriel Hambleton, whatever else it 
might have been, was his latest expression of, and 
drive toward, this perennial goal. So deeply was his 
purpose planted in him, mentally and emotionally, 
that as he walked away from Lorette's apartment on 
this mild, perfumed April morning, he knew that he 
had put her from him forever. 



CHAPTER XVI 

In the month of June, he took hfe degree at the Uni- 
versity. As he filed to the platform of Mandel Hall, 
along with a hundred or more candidates in caps and 
gowns, his shaved white face was paler and more 
thoughtful than the faces of his companions. Rudolf 
Dohmer was thinking both forward and back. Past 
the reviewing stand of his brain, the events of the past 
four student years filed like tiie sombre figures of the 
men and women about him who were taking their 
degrees. He reflected that he had accomplished more 
than he had ever dreamed he might 

And yet, as he peered forward into the tiiicket of 
years that lay ahead of him, doubts and misgivings 
filled him much as they had filled him that Saturday 
evening after his graduation from high school when 
he stood on the back porch of his home on Becker 
Street, peering into the green dusk of June, and lis- 
tening to the melancholy pounding of the bells. 

The Loop, tmder whose hard shadows he had lived 
even during his four years in collie, now closed more 
tightly over him again. He was now a salaried re- 
porter on the Inter Ocean, covering general assign- 
ments. In the dim, dingy local room, with the din of 
typewriters in his ears, and the reverberation of the 
presses shaking the cheap building, he labored far into 
the night over his stories tmder the beam of light 
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which poured from the paper funnel that shaded his 
swinging electric globe. 

He took up his abode in a rented room on Goethe 
Street, a narrow, artistic-looking little by-way that he 
had looked upon with romantic eyes as a boy from 
the Clark Street cars. Upon deciding to take the 
room, he reflected sardonically upon its Teutonic name. 
He was half inclined to wonder whether this name 
could be a bad omen for him, an evil omen for the 
outcome of the inflexible purpose that America had 
planted in him. 

He now rarely saw his former home. Roabert was 
married. His sister Alma had married Hugo Minsch. 
Heinrich Dohmer lived with Hugo and Alma in the 
Becker Street house. He had steadily grown more 
and more sullen and morose. 

The transition from the excitement and activity of 
Dohmer*s fraternity house to this quiet room on this 
tranquil street, was quite as marked as that change 
four years earlier from the nagging in his home to the 
serene privacy of his room in Poverty Row. Rudolf 
settled with a sigh of relief against the harness of this 
new phase of his newspaper work. Even this hard 
chase of stories under the lash of the harsh task-mas- 
ter who sat at the city desk, was easy for Rudolf after 
his straining years of study, athletics, social activities, 
and dissipation. 

His room on Gk>ethe Street was not far from the 
residence of the Hambletons. He now spent every 
Thursday evening with Muriel — ^and sometimes most 
of the day. This was his day of respite from assign- 
ments. His relations with Muriel had settled into 
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the fixed purpose, on Rudolf's part at least, to marry 
her. 

For months following his final scene with Lorette 
White, Rudolf had lived in dread of what she might 
disclose to Muriel. But as time wore on, and noth- 
ing occurred, he reached the conclusion by degrees that 
Lorette's wrath had subsided; and that, after all her 
threats, she did not mean to carry out her scheme for 
revenge. 

Their attitude toward each other — Rudolfs and 
Muriel's — had grown into one of congenial cordiality 
and warm affection. But Rudolf held back from pro- 
posing a formal betrothal until he should be able to 
increase his income sufficiently to vouchsafe proper 
support of her. His salary was now only twenty-five 
dollars a week, augmented now and then by special 
payment for Sunday feature stories. 

One brown October afternoon, Rudolf set out dis- 
piritedly for Muriel's home. Gloom and disappoint- 
ment gnawed at him, as the chilly autumn winds from 
the lake gnawed at the shutters and window-panes of 
the houses. Two years had passed since his gradua- 
tion from college — and he realized that he was still 
painfully remote from the possibility ^of- laying'><** '•*• 
to Muriel. His melancholy grew deeper. His hopes 
rustled as drily tiirough the dreary avenues of his 
dreams as the fallen leaves that swirled and spun at 
his feet. 

Something stirred in him and hurt It was a vague, 
dull prescience, an undefined foreboding of evil. 

Reaching Muriel's home, he found her in a state of 
great excitement. 
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"What do you think? We're going to California 
for the winter/' she announced. 

"Who?" demanded Rudolf. "You and I ?" 

"No, fo(^ish boy. I refer to mamma, pfiq)a, and 
myself." 

"You seem to be very happy about it," returned Ru- 
dolf, offended at the eagerness she displayed. 

"Of course," she hastened to explain, "it's going to 
be hard to be away from you. It will be as hard for 
me as it will be for you." 

Dohmer did not answer. 

"You'll have a good time," continued Murid. 
"You'll have so many girls running after you that you 
won't know what to do with them." 

"Don't talk like that." 

"Why shouldn't you have a good time? I insist 
that you have a good time, instead of moping around 
like an old man." 

"I can't bear to think of your going away. It is 
selfish of me, I know. But you see — I have only you." 
Again Rudolf paused. Then he added abruptly: 
"When do you start, Murid?" 

"Next Monday." 
.^^f^Xs soon as that?" 

"Yes. We travd in the private car of the vice- 
president of papa's road." 

You'll enjoy that." 

1 wish you were going with us!" said Muriel. 

Rudolf smiled faintly. Then a look drifted into 
his eyes which made Murid exdaim: 

"Poor boy, I wish you didn't fed so badly about 
our going. But it won't be for long. You know 
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how deeply I care for you. Try not to fed so de- 
pressed." 

"How often may I write you ?" asked Dohmer. 

"Better not write oftener than about once a week. 
I'm afraid they'd suspect something. We're not ready 
to let them know." 

"That's my fault, damn me 1" Dohmer burst out bit- 
terly. "Why haven't I been able to make some 
money ?" 

"Don't be so tragic," replied Muriel laughingly. 

"I'm going to work like a fiend while you're gone. 
When you come back, I shall have something to oflfer 
you, if it's the last thing I ever do," said Rudolf 
gravely. 

"PrcMnise me that you won't work too hard. 
You've always been the thinnest thing. Please don't 
overdo. Don't be foolish," replied Muriel. 

The cool day was drawing rapidly toward eve- 
ning. The Hambletons' hearth was cozily aglow with 
a crackling woodfire. The firebeams played like mes- 
meric fingers over the dim living-room. 

Rudolf took Muriel's hand and b^an caressing it 
pensively. The knowledge that she was going away 
from him had drugged him with melancholy. 

"You understand, don't you," he b^;an, "why I have 
never felt at liberty to press you to become definitely 
engaged to me?" 

"Yes," she answered seriously. "There have been 
times when you might have taken advantage of my 
feelings toward you. You've been generous and con- 
siderate. I appreciate it very much.'* 

Rudolf made no reply. Two instincts went to war 
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inside him. One was the instinct that told him that 
he had acted for the best in establishing no fixed claim 
upon this thoroughbred girl. The other was that 
which told him that he had been guilty of the insan- 
est folly. 

For a moment, Dohmer dung passionately to Muri- 
el's lips on the platform of the private car that was to 
bear her and her people to California. Then the train 
slid out of its shed and Muriel Hambleton was gone. 

A sense of despair now settled down upon Dohmer, 
clothing him like a sinister garment. In its folds 
brooded the growing certainty that he had steered the 
wrong course with Muriel. The conviction fixed itself 
sharply upon him that he should have wrung from her 
a promise to marry him, that he should have told her 
parents. Now that he knew it was too late, he knew 
that he should have made firm shift to lift their rela- 
tions out of the secret, hazardous realms of the un- 
certain, and that he should have relied instead upon 
bringing the whole affair out into the open. 

A month after Muriel's arrival in Pasadena, Doh- 
mer detected a tone in one of her letters that dropped 
a red spark into the dry faggots of his forebodings. 
She had written him in flattered terms of the atten- 
tions of one, Howard Wratchford, son of a Los An- 
geles capitalist. Wratchford's name now began ap- 
pearing with steadily increasing frequency in Muriel's 
letters. Her letters, though filled with friendly 
warmth as she recounted various events of her hi- 
bernation, had begun to arrive with decreasing regu- 
larity. 
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Even more definitely alarming notes now b^an to 
be sounded in Muriel's letters to Dohmer. There was 
an occasional reproof for the too fervent strain of his 
correspondence. She begged him not to write her 
more than once in ten days, explaining that she feared 
her mother would attach a false significance to his 
letters, if they came oftener. 

Finally Muriel wrote that possibly she "did not 
know her own mind" in her late relations with Doh- 
mer. 

The following April she sent him back his fraternity 
pin with a curt note of thanks for his having "loaned" 
it to her. 

Dohmer writhed under these blows to his hopes. 
The dream of ever carrying out his longing to marry 
Muriel Hambleton, the most ambitious and extrava- 
gant stride in the whole eager program of overcom- 
ing the steerage traits that his destiny had dropped 
into the solution of his being, had now vanished like 
a sunset lashed by a tempest. 

The Loop now tightened about Dohmer like a 
power bent upon strangling him. He was growing to 
hate Chicago, its brutal turmoil, its gnashing drive. 

One night his city editor ran amuck and discharged 
two out of three of all the men on his staff. Among 
them was Dohmer. He had no feelings of regret for 
this new crash. On the following day he packed his 
trunk and set out upon wanderings that were to last 
for four or five years. They were wanderings such 
as many newspapermen have known. 

He plied his trade now in this city, now in that. He 
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ferreted motives for crimes out of sour alleys and 
sodden lodgings. He wrote his share of the daily 
dironicle of a world's anguish, and meanness, and 
patient building, and weird becoming. 

Dohmer's ambitions virtually slept during these five 
lean and fruitless years. His labors were mainly su- 
perficial. His chief responsibility consisted of meet- 
ing the annual interest payments on his $1000 note 
which Gustave Biltmeier had extended and still held. 
Muriel was now Mrs. Howard Wratchford. No new 
women had come into Dohmer's life to afford him 
the incentive that had been contributed in turn by Amy 
Powell, Emily Downing, Fay Ingram of Foster Hall, 
Lorette White, and finally Muriel. But he no longer 
ached with the loneliness of former days. The active 
rush of his work took care of that. And the final 
wrench which the Loop had inflicted upon him had 
made so deep a gouge that subsequent troubles faded 
into pale and inconsequential triviality. 
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BOOK THREE 

THE CHALLENGE 

1913 TO 1918 



CHAPTER XVII 

The autumn of 19 13 found Rudolf Dohmer in the 
dty of New York. From the day of his arrival, New 
York took peculiar and fascinating hold of him. It 
seemed to him to have ever3rthing that bruising, roar- 
ing, blustering Chicago had lacked. He was im- 
pressed with the finish, the elegance, the finesse of the 
long, narrow strip of island metropolis. The new- 
comer, who was now in his thirty-first year, loved to 
feel the vital brush of the astonishing life that clothed 
its fiinty strength like a pagan garment of incredible 
coloring and fabric, hemmed by two glistening rivers, 
spangled with their ships and barges and shuttling 
ferries. 

Roaming at dusk along Fifth Avenue, it seemed to 
him that he intercepted from the streaming crowds 
and gathered to himself something that he had been 
starving for. He never failed to respond to this brac- 
ing current of life and color and tremendous energy. 
There was an element of the theatrical in it that stirred 
him strangely. Something from it went through him 
like a stream of electricity. The great, glimmering 
thoroughfare was tmlike anything he had ever known. 
It seemed unreal to him. The tonic rhythm of its 
roll of cars and hurrying pedestrians entered him and 
tx^an to remake him. At this twilight hour, the 
whole city seemed softened and toned into an enor- 
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mous personality of profound and sympathetic un- 
derstanding. Its vital whisperings gave him some- 
thing that sparked and glowed. He absorbed strength 
from the rugged, imperturbable granite diffs that 
loomed beside him in the forms of shops and office 
buildings and great cathedrals. The chimes from the 
Metropolitan Tower flowed through him like a chal- 
lenge, a reproach for wasted years and dreams that 
had grown dim. 

Thus deferred and dormant ambition came to life 
in him again. The old zeal to bestride the world into 
which he had been bom, and to conquer the still un- 
conquered elements of his tmworthiness, bounded once 
more into the front of his brain. 

One afternoon, after a fruitless search for work on 
the New York newspapers, Dohmer encountered Floyd 
Stone in the lobby of the Knickerbocker Hotel. Stone 
was now advertising manager of the Borland group 
of magazines. 

"Hello, Dohmer. How are you? I didn't know 
you had come down to the big town," exclaimed Stone 
cordially. 

"How are you, Stone? Mighty good to see you," 
replied Dohmer. 

"Sit down," continued Stone. "You've been out 
west somewhere, haven't you?" 

"Yes. I came here from Kansas City. I've been 
working on papers in Omaha, Sioux City, St Paul, and 
Denver," replied Dohmer, surveying the former news 
editor of the Daily Maroon. Stone had grown heav- 
ier. He was wearing more expensive clothes. On 
his face was a harder, more executive look. 
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What are you doing?" pursued Stone. 
'Nothing just now. I've been talking to some of 
the city editors down on Park Row. But I haven't 
landed anything yet." 

"What are you going to do — stick to newspaper 
work?" 

"I don't know." 

"Ever thought of tackling advertising?" 

"Like most reporters, I've always had a good deal 
of contempt for the advertising end of a newspaper," 
replied Dohmer frankly. 

"I know the feeling. I've been through all that 
myself. But that's where the money is. You could 
write corking good advertising copy, Dohmer." 

"Do you think so? I've never given it any 
thought," returned Dohmer. 

"Some of the best writing being done in the Eng- 
lish language to-day is the work of advertising copy 
writers," pursued Stone with conviction. "I don't 
mean literary writing. I don't mean belles lettres 
draped around crass merchandise. I mean straight- 
forward, terse, convincing statement of human needs 
and the stuff that fills those needs. It's the hardest 
kind of writing, please believe me. It's the kind that 
most university teachers of English composition 
couldn't put on a piece of paper if tiiey tried forever. 
As for quitting reporting for advertising, why, there 
are copy men in most of the agencies in this town who 
are hauling down two or three times the salaries they 
could ever have hoped to make as reporters. And they 
are getting just as much fun out of their new jobs 
as they thought they were getting when they were 
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slaving away tinder wild-eyed city editors. I was 
talking to a friend of mine to-day — ^Jim Deshman, 
head of the service department of John Shattuck Com- 
pany. Jim's looking for a good man. They're a 
rattling good advertising agency. One of the big ones. 
They place some of the best accotmts in the country. 
If you're looking for a job, Dohmer, I suggest that 
you run in and see this fellow Deshman. Here, I'll 
give you a card. Better have a talk with him any- 
way." Stone looked at his watch. "I've got to be 
running along. Look me up at my office sometime. 
Good luck, old man." 

Rudolf Dohmer stood looking critically at the card 
that Stone had handed him. He had no intention of 
presenting it. The advertising business had no appeal 
for him. He dropped the card carelessly into his 
pocket If worse luck came to worst, he might pre- 
sent it — but not before. 

A few days later, on emerging from one of the thea- 
tres where he had attended a matinee, Dohmer's eyes 
fell upon two young women. One of them seemed 
curiously familiar to him. Something about her re- 
minded him of Emily Downing. 

In the dusk of the early evening, he could not be 
sure whether or not it was she. He had not seen her, 
in fact, since entering college more than ten years be- 
fore. But those early romantic yearnings for her, cul- 
minating in the dazzling episode of being sent for the 
doctor for her mother that autumn night when he was 
patrolling her house in Chicago, had stuck vividly in 
his memory. And for years he had been striving to 
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overcome the dements in himself which had caused 
Emily to refer to him as "that German boy." 

The two women turned into Fifth Avenue and 
made their way north, with Dohmer trailing them at 
a respectful distance. His eyes were intently upon 
the attractive figure of the one who he thought might 
be Emily Downing. He strained for a better look at 
her every time her profile came into view as she turned 
her head to look into some shop window. In the up- 
per Fifties the two turned east, and presently Dohmer 
saw them enter one of the houses near Madison Ave- 
nue. The place looked as if it might be a boarding 
house. Dohmer made a note of the address. 

That evening he wrote a letter, which ran : 

Dear Emily: I thought I saw you on the street 
this afternoon, but could not be sure. I saw the 
person I fancied might be you, go into the house 
to which this note is addressed. If you are in New 
York, and this reaches you, I should like immensely 
to have you take luncheon or dinner with me soon, 
at your convenience, say at the Imperial. Won't 
you drop me a line? 

Sincerely, 

Rudolf Dohmer. 

Dohmer posted the letter, wondering whether he 
should receive a reply. 

Two days later, Dohmer presented Floyd Stone's 
card at the John Shattuck Company, advertising 
agents, and sat down to await the pleasure of Mr. 
James H, Deshman. The little reception room was 
crowded with the repre^e^t^tives of magazines and 
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newspapers, awaiting intenriews with the executives 
of the concern. A beefy, well-met individual was 
talking and laughing loudly. Framed copies of adver- 
tisements prepared by the Shattuck people hung on 
the walls. There were advertisements of soaps, stock- 
ings, motor cars, toilet articles, tsrpewriters, and ma- 
chinery. Their names were all familiar to Rudolf. 
Across a wooden railing, twenty or thirty typists were 
hammering their machines. Triple-deck wire trays 
stood on their desks, overflowing with papers. A 
pale young man sat at a flat-top desk, poring over an 
enormous typewritten schedule. He was the "rate 
man" for the Shattucks. Several sub-executives were 
yelling into their telephones, pleading with publica- 
tions for extensions of closing dates. 

Dohmer surveyed his surroundings without a great 
deal of interest. He was not eager to make a con- 
nection with this firm. He had no appetite for ad- 
vertising. But his funds were running low. And the 
possibility of receiving a reply to his note to Emily, 
filled him with hesitation to meet her in a state of pre- 
carious unemployment. 

"Mr. Dommer," called the elderly man in charge of 
the reception room. 

"Yes," replied Rudolf, recognizing his mispro- 
nounced name. 

"Mr. Deshman will see you. Come this way." 

Rudolf was led through the swinging gate, and on 
past half a dozen frosted glass doors, and into a door- 
way marked in Gothic lettering "Mr. Deshman." He 
found himself in a roomy office. On a large bulletin 
board were thumb-tacked a dozen advertisements, 
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rustling in the breeze that blew in at the window. At 
a huge flat-top desk, with a roll-top desk behind him, 
sat James H. Deshman, chief of copy and service for 
the Shattucks. Rudolf took his measure with inter- 
est. He had heard it said that Deshman was re- 
garded as one of the most gifted men in the produc- 
tion end of the advertising business. He had expected 
to see a suave, dressy, commanding figure. He was 
disappointed. Across the broad desk, littered with 
papers, proof-sheets, pencils, and ashes, he beheld an 
undersized, unkempt, hard-looking person, seated 
nervously on the edge of his chair, and bending with 
a scowl over a pile of typewritten sheets. Deshman's 
mouth had a peculiarly uneven structure. There was 
a vertical groove across his prominent lower lip, pos- 
sibly the mark of a blow. His large nose was badly 
formed, with tufts of bristles growing out of his nos- 
trils. His eyes were far apart, with one set a trifle 
higher than the other. In front of him smouldered the 
end of a cigarette, stuck between the fingers of a wire 
paper-clip, afiixed to the rim of a brass ash-bowl. 

"Mr. Deshman?" began Rudolf. 

"That's me. Sit down. Where'd you know 
Stone?" said Deshman with a western twang. He 
had remained preoccupied with the papers before him. 

"At college," said Rudolf. "He broke me in at 
newspaper work." 

"That so? Tm going to listen to you and work at 
the same time, if you don't mind. What you been 
doing?" demanded Deshman, giving Dohmer a quick 
look out of his neurotic eyes. 

Rudolf replied with a crisp summary of his news- 
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paper experience. He did not f anqr this Deshman. 
He observed that the other's fingers were yellow with 
cigarette stains. He was astonished to find Deshman 
illiterate in his talk. He did not know that when 
Deshman was drinking, he was even said to use '"dese" 
and "dem." 

'"Go ahead and sell me/' continued Deshman. 
''What makes you think you can write advertising?" 

Dc^uner accq>ted the challenge. 

"I don't pose as knowing all about writing adver- 
tising copy/' he began. "In fact, I know little or 
nothing about it. I never wrote but one advertisement 
in my life. I did that unconsciously. I was cover- 
ing courts out in Sioux City, Iowa. The county com- 
missioners had turned down a woman's request for 
aid because she had lived in the county a little less than 
a year. The law required a year's residence. She 
was in bad shape. Had two little children. It was 
during Christmas week. I wrote a news story about 
the situation. Later I learned that the woman re- 
ceived several hundred dollars from a string of sub- 
scribers to the paper, as a result of reading the story." 

"Got it with you?" asked Deshman. 

"No." 

Deshman shoved a printed advertisement at Doh- 
mer, saying "Criticize it." 

Dohmer read the advertisement critically. He liked 
it. But he replied with caution : "I wouldn't want to 
criticize this copy without knowing something about 
the marketing problems back of this product." 

Deshman looked up sharply. "Who told you to say 
that? Stone?" he demanded. 
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"No. My horse sense told me to say it." 

"Ever sell goods across the counter?" 

"Yes. Fve worked at the book counter of Carson 
Pine's in Chicago." 

"Holiday stuff, eh? I've heard that some of the 
collegers out in Chicago do that. Ever do any house- 
to-house canvassing?" 

"I've sold stereoscopic views," answered Rudolf, de- 
termined to capitalize his feeble efforts one summer in 
this line. 

"How much money did you make reporting?" 

Rudolf told him. 

"Wait a minute," said Deshman. He jerked his 
receiver off the telephone hook, and put in a call for 
Floyd Stone. A buzzer soon announced the connec- 
tion. "H'lo. Deshman talking. Your friend Doh- 
mer's in here. What do you know about him? . . . 
Aha. . . . Aha. . . . Aha. . . . You think so, do 
you? ... All right, thanks. Good-bye." Deshman 
turned to Dohmer with a cock-eyed look. "I need a 
man in here," he said. "Want to come in here on 
trial?" 

Td like very much to," returned Rudolf. 
'What'U you go to work for?" 

"Fifty dollars a week," answered Rudolf, deciding 
to play for higher stakes than he had been getting. 

"You don't want much," frowned Deshman. "I'll 
stick you on the pay-roll at forty. If you make good, 
you'll get more. If you blow up, you're fired." 

"All right," said Dohmer, glad to have an offer of 
forty. "I'm on." 

"When you want to go to work?" 
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"Right away/' 

Deshman pressed a button. 

"Get this one thing in your head before you start," 
continued Deshman, jabbing Dohmer with a hard look. 
"A piece of advertising ain't a piece of writing. It's 
a piece of selling. Don't you try to show me what a 
slick writer you are. I don't care a goddam about 
that. No frills. We ain't here to make folks sob or 
to make 'em laugh. We're here to make 'em spend 
their money and buy goods. Get that in your bean, 
Dohmer. Go easy on your adjectives. Let's have 
more nouns and verbs." 

The door swung open and a melancholy, middle- 
aged, clerical-looking person entered. 

"Dohmer, meet Mr. Weems, our office manager," 
pursued Deshman. "Weems, find a desk for our 
young friend. New copy man. Put him on to the 
ropes, will you, Weems?" 

The copy department of John Shattuck Company 
consisted of seven men. Dohmer made eight. They 
were herded together in a room just large enough to 
contain eight typewriter desks and eight chairs. 
Weems introduced Rudolf to his new colleagues 
through a fog of their tobacco smoke. 

The star copy man of the lot was Ted Carkle. He 
was a diffident chap of thirty-seven or eight. He was 
the strong bulwark of the department, who could al- 
ways be relied upon to "spark" in any pinch. He 
knew all the copy tricks. His salary was $6000 a 
year, but he didn't look it. He was the father of five 
children, and the husband of a querulous wife — ^and 
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he looked that He wore broad-toed shoes of wrin- 
kled vici-kid, cotton socks of lemon hue, and a size- 16 
collar around a neck that required only size-i494« 

Dohmer was not drawn to Carkle. He was much 
more impresesd with Waymire, Carkle's runner-up, a 
big, well-groomed young fellow from San Francisco, 
whose brilliant work was rapidly rounding him into a 
reliable secondary bulwark of the department. Ru- 
dolf was also drawn to little Thrapp, the Shattucks' 
automobile expert from Detroit. This young man, 
although he had never driven a car in his life, knew 
how to put just the kind of tingle and go into motor 
car copy that pick up a reader and make him reach for 
his check book. 

Thrapp and Waymire shared an apartment in Wash- 
ington Square. They were known to the copy de- 
partment as "the Villagers." Dohmer was assigned 
to a desk alongside of Wa)rmire's. 

"Don't lose your nerve, Dohmer, if you can't get so 
that you can think for a week or two in here," said 
Waymire pleasantly, offering the newcomer a ciga- 
rette. "It's a mad-house, this damned pen. If they 
ever get room enough in this dump to house their copy 
department, I swear I'll drop dead. They stick eight 
temperamental nuts into this peanut shdl, and then 
expect us to beat out decent stuff." 

"It's a damn outrage," put in Thrapp without stop- 
ping work. 

"You're right it is," continued Waymire "The mo- 
ment some one starts an argument, everybody starts 
hollering at once. Well, back to the forge. I'm 
swamped with production orders.' 
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Within half an hour, Dohmer began receiving his 
flood of production orders, specifying copy wanted, 
stating the name of the cHent, the medium for which 
the advertisement was intended, the space to be filled, 
and the date on which it was required. 

"I see they're jumping right on you with both feet. 
What are you drawing, old man?" asked Waymire. 
"Trade paper stuff, eh? You want to shove the big 
dealer appeal into it. You'd better jab that buzzer 
and have the kid bring you the copy files and get fa- 
miliar with the kind of stuff they've been using." 

At five-thirty that evening, Dohmer had written his 
first advertisements. He was tired when he reached 
his room: He doubted if he would like this kind of 
work, although his salary, more than he had ever re- 
ceived on a newspaper, was gratifying. 

He found a letter waiting for him in his room. He 
divined before he opened it that it was from Emily 
Downing. It ran: 

My dear Mr. Dohmer: 

I was surprised and glad to receive your letter. 
I had no idea you were in town. I am anxious to 
hear all about what you've been doing. I can meet 
you at the Imperial Thursday evening at 6:30. 
Until then, 

Sincerely yours, 

Emily Downing. 

On the following Thursday, the two surveyed each 
other with interest. Miss Downing found Dohmer 
astonishingly changed. She beheld but a faint like- 
ness of the shy, ungainly, ill-clothed youth she had 
known at high school in Chicago. She found in his 
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place a man of poise and awareness. She liked his 
self-confident reserve. She became conscious at once 
of that rare quality in a man — charm. Rudolf Doh- 
mer interested her keenly. There was an element of 
mystery about this change that had taken place in 
him. How, and where, and by what potent processes 
had Rudolf Dohmer left off being the youth she had 
known, and become the man who now seated her gra- 
ciously at the table and talked to her with fluent, pleas- 
ant ease? 

"You used to win declamation contests at high 
school," said Dohmer. "What have you done with 
your gifts along that line? Did you ever go in for 
the stage?" 

"That's what I'm in New York for," confessed 
Emily. 

"That is interesting but what have you done?" in- 
quired Dohmer. 

"Oh, nothing much. I've played several bit parts 
in Chicago in stock," answered Emily with an air 
of defeat. "I shouldn't have come on here. I can 
see that now. I hardly know what it is. I guess 
perhaps I waited too long. It's almost impossible to 
get to the managers. The ones I've talked to seem 
to think that nothing will do except experience. It 
seems that one must have played 'leads' out west in 
order even to get a small part here in New York." 

"I wouldn't give up," put in Dohmer, conscious of 
her air of defeat. "I'd keep right after it You're 
bound to get on. There must be a way." 

"Oh, I'm sick of it all," said EmUy hopelessly. "I'm 
gettmg so that the very sight of a stage door, a man- 
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ager's office, Broadway itself, fairly sickens me. Fve 
waited too long. It takes youth — ^blind, eager young- 
ness — ^to keep after it and to go through with what a 
girl has to go through in order to get on. I think I 
know what that is. I don't blame a girl for paying 
the price that has to be paid. There's such a thing 
as wanting so intensely to succeed that nothing else 
makes any difference. I sometimes wish I could feel 
that way myself, but I suppose I never have really 
wanted to go ahead with it badly -enough." 

Rudolf Dohmer pitied his companion profoundly. 
He no longer felt the old fear of her, nor the inferi- 
ority. The girl whom he had adored because he saw 
in her something of that which he wanted to be, had 
become a woman— a beaten, despairing woman. Her 
display of candor and of confidence in him reacted 
upon him much as that other episode had affected him 
when she had diown her confidence in him by sending 
him for a physician for her mother. A touch of the 
same sense of satisfaction ran through him. A tinge 
of the old love swept warmly through his veins. 

"Mother wants me to come back to Chicago," pur- 
sued Emily. "I've about made up my mind to go." 

"How is your mother?" asked Dohmer, thinking of 
the night of saffron lights and the pungent fragrance 
of burning leaves. 

"She isn't very well. She's very lonely, of course, 
without me." 

1 dare say," observed Rudolf. 

Tell me about yourself," said Emily. 

Rudolf sketched his career for her briskly. Emily 
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bent forward with interest, listening to the recital, al- 
though it was no more than superficial. 

"Do I seem changed very much?" concluded Doh- 
mer, 

"Very much. You're older, of course. But that's 
not it. You seem so much more — I hardly know what 
to call it — American, I guess." 

"Do you think so?" 

"Yes, that's part of it. A very large part of it, I 
fancy. What makes you smile?" 

"I was glad to hear you say that last. You've never 
known it, Emily, but a remark of yours, a chance re- 
mark you once made to your mother in my hearing, 
has stuck in my mind and has had a great deal to do 
with my attempt to make something out of myself — 
something different from what I was when we were 
at school together." 

J* A remark of mine ? I can't imagine what it could 
have been," said Rudolf's companion. 

"You referred to me as 'that German boy who goes 
to high school,' " said Rudolf. 

"Did I say that ? When ?" demanded Emily in sur- 
prise and confusion. 

"That night when I went for the doctor for your 
mother. After your mother had called you into the 
house." 

"I remember your going for the doctor," said Emily 
thoughtfully. "But I don't remember a thing about 
that other. Are you sure?" 

"Yes, I am sure. I cared a good deal for you. I 
used to ride up and down the street in front of your 
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house in the hope of catching a glimpse of you. And 
when I discovered your contempt for me ** 

"Oh, don't!" interrupted Emily in quick protest. 
"Don't say that I couldn't have felt that If I did 
make any such rude remark, I must have meant it — 
just descriptively," she finished awkwardly. 

"I wouldn't feel troubled about it in the least, if I 
were you," replied Dohmer. "It was perhaps the most 
useful thing you could possibly have said about me. 
I assure you of that" 

The flush of embarrassment upon Emily Downing's 
face appeared to Rudolf identically like the flush of 
triumph he had once seen upon her face at school after 
she had won first place in one of the declamation con- 
tests. Her face was more beautiful to-night, with its 
thoughtful maturity, than when he had known her as 
a school-girL The fairness of her white skin had 
hardly lost any of its early liuninous appearance. The 
same golden glimmer was in her masses of blonde hair. 

"Believe me, it was the most useful thing you could 
possibly have said to me," repeated Rudolf in a tone 
of such earnestness and conviction that Emily looked 
at him with the same startled feeling that had rushed 
over her at times in the past when she had looked up 
from her books to find Rudolf gazing fixedly at her. 

During the next few months, Rudolf and Emily saw 
much of each other. By degrees, it came to Dohmer 
that he loved her. It was not a mere revival of the 
old fascination for her. It was much more. In it was 
something of his romantic interest in Fay Ingram of 
Foster Hall, something of his passion for Lorette 
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White, something of his violent affection for Muriel 
Hambleton. These differing loves seemed to have be- 
come united into a new and overpowering emotion that 
was directed upon Emily Downing. 

The dawning knowledge of what had happened to 
him both troubled and cheered the yoimg advertising 
man. 

But once he had become fully aware of what had 
taken place in him, he lost no time in casting himself 
into ardent courtship. 

And the following February, with flurries of snow 
beating against the colored window-panes of a little 
New York rectory into which a sudden impulse had 
taken them, Emily became Mrs. Rudolf Dohmer. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

The sombre, sobering reactions of marriage sensi- 
tized Rudolf Dohmer into an acute consciousness of 
his new load of responsibilities. His meagre income 
filled him with commingled ambition and rebellion. 
Their four-room apartment in Momingside, East, cost 
fifty dollars per month. The furniture came from a 
Sixth Avenue installment house. Emily was bravely 
doing her own housework. She was instinctively ar- 
tistic. She shrank from greasy contact with pots and 
frying pans. She despised dish-washing. She had a 
sense of finesse and values when it came to interior 
decoration, but at every turn, while shopping, she was 
rebuffed by the barriers of insufficient funds to work 
with. 

Rudolf was painfully aware, almost from the 
start, that it was wrong of him to marry Emily at this 
time. He knew when it was too late that he had had 
no right to marry a girl like Emily from an improp- 
erly reinforced financial position. Emily knew it too. 
But their common sense of guilt remained a secret, 
each from the other. Neither wanted to speak frankly 
of the subject. Each hoped blindly that time would 
mend the painful situation. Each relied upon the 
strength of his affection to build a satisfactory bridge 
from the grey present into a more bearable future. 

Dohmer continued to slave away in the copy depart- 
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ment down at the Shattucks. One day Deshman 
called him into his office, and said : 

"You're doing good work, Dohmer. That cam- 
paign you wrote for the Harricks had a wallop in it. 
You put just the smoke into it that I wanted. If you 
can keep up this pace, you'll have both Ted Carkle and 
Waymire looking to their laurels. Good work, old 
man." 

"How good ?" asked Dohmer. 

"Beg pardon?" 

"It is gratifying to hear you say what you've just 
said, Mr. Deshman," replied Dohmer. "Just how 
good is my work?'* 

"Damn good." 

"That's too indefinite. What Fm getting at is this. 
I came to work here for forty a week. I'm still on 
forty a week. It isn't enough. I've got to have more 
money." 

"You'll get it. I'm asking Weems to raise you to 
fifty." 

"Ha, ha !" ejaculated Dohmer in a hard tone. 

"How much do you think you're entitled to?" de- 
manded Deshman, spiking the c(^y man with his eyes. 

"Eighty dollars a week," said Dohmer quietly. 

"Ha, ha yourself," returned Deshman. "You don't 
want much, do you? What do you think this place 
is, a mint?" 

"Look here," argued Dohmer. "I've saved this 
Harrick account for you. I happen to know that we 
were about to lose it. Whether it stayed or went, 
hinged upon copy. They O.K.'d my copy without a 
kick. This Harrick thing is a one hundred thousand 
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dollar account Our commissions on it are fifteen 
thousand a year. Out of which I prc^)ose to get 
mine." 

A glitter shot into Deshman's cock-eyed gaze. 

"Young man," he said sharply, "I'm not accustomed 
to having copy men pull an)rthing like this on me.'* 

"Very well. Do I get eighty or do you want my 
resignation ?" 

"So that's the way you feel about it?" 

"That's exactly the way I feel. It's eighty a week 
or quit I know where I can get eighty." 

"You've been here, let me see — ^about five months, 
I believe. Your pace is a little fast for us. But I'll 
talk to old man Shattuck about it I'll let you know 
this afternoon," said Deshman in a different tone. 

That afternoon a memorandtun was laid on Doh- 
mer's desk. It was from Deshman. It said: "You 
get yotu- eighty. But for God's sake, keep it quiet" 

The successful outcome of Dohmer's demand, sup- 
ported as it was by nothing more substantial than an 
impulsive bluff, left the copy man with a new and en- 
couraging sense of commercial acumen* He had 
learned to fight for what he termed "his." From this 
time on, he took a new view of his own fortunes. It 
came to him now that making profitable headway for 
himself in the advertising business did not depend 
solely or even largely upon the laborious production 
of large quantities of soimd or even brilliant copy. 
He fancied that it depended, on the contrary, primarily 
upon aggressive conduct every time he found himself 
suddenly placed in a position of advantage. 

He b^;an now to see and understand why the men 
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in the copy department were slaving away at their 
hard, exacting, productive tasks at comparatively small 
incomes, while the account managers at the Shattucks 
were driving motor cars, supporting their families in 
comfort, and laying by savings for profitable invest- 
ments. He recalled the harder, more executive look 
that had taken its place in Floyd Stone's face. He be- 
gan to infer that this hard, executive look symbolized 
certain elements that enabled a man to make progress 
for himself in business in New York. Deshman had 
it. Shattuck had it. The big fellows among the 
agency's clients had it. Dohmer made up his mind 
to develop this same executive hardness — ^this ability 
to see an advantage, to reach for it, to grasp it, and 
to retain it. 

Subtly this new determination took its place along- 
side the many goads that for years had been operating 
ceaselessly upon Rudolf Dohmer, giving him no rest, 
driving him on and on, transforming him from the 
person he once had been into the person he longed and 
hungered to be. 

His victorious brush with Deshman injected new 
courage, new vigor, new fight, new divinations of 
possibilities. New ideals loomed before him, beckoned 
to him, lured him, filled him with the warm glow of 
their challenge. America began to challenge him as 
it had never challenged him before. And so the son 
of Heinrich Dohmer, the immigrant, addressed him- 
self to this new phase of conquest — conquest of self 
plus something more; plus conquest now of part of 
America itself. 

Dohmer began little by little to suspect that he was 
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on the verge of something important. Sensitized by 
his marriage into an abnormally impressionable con- 
dition, he found himself involuntarily attempting to 
translate his present humble connection with the Shat- 
tucks into the bolder and more daring terms of pos- 
sible achievements that might lie ahead of him. The 
fact that he was a rank newcomer in this business of 
advertising, just beginning to acquire its tedinique, 
still ignorant of whole worlds of its conditions and 
forces, did not terrify him. He began to stiffen him- 
self for the struggle. He began to view his work with 
reference to ultimate goals, rather than with near- 
sighted reference to actual daily work in hand. 

He lost no time in taking stock of the men about 
him with reference to strat^ic advantage, rather than 
with reference to mere personal likings or antagonisms. 
One of his first decisions was to go to Itmcheon less 
frequently with members of the copy department. 
Notwithstanding his genuine friendship for Waymire 
and little Thrapp, he was compelled to conclude that 
beyond a certain point they were ahnost negligible fac- 
tors from all angles of his new ambitions. So were 
several of the men in the art department whom he 
liked. So was Carkle, star performer of the copy 
department. Dohmer came to these conclusions one 
day while at Itmch at one of the chop-houses with 
Waymire and Gault. 

Gault was a master of lay-out He was a nervous, 
runty little fellow with the shoulders of a diminutive 
blacksmith. A tangle of red hair descended in bangs 
over his forehead. He was a radical, a cordial hater 
of the established order. 
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You look a little pale, Canity/* observed Waymire. 

How do you feel ?" 

Not so good. Drinking too much again." 
Don't you know enough to let it alone?" demanded 
Waymire. 

'*Ah, what the hell's the use?" replied Gault. '1 
sit in my cubby-hole and drool lay-outs off the end of 
my 6B pencil, and kid myself that some day I'll kick 
the tar out of this job and go to work for myself. 
But all the time I know damn well I never will. I'm 
a hack — a lousy hack. I shove my nose into a cock- 
tail glass to forget what I am." 

"Ain't this the horrible example?" said Waymire to 
Dohmer. "Got any artistic ambitions, Dohmer?'* 

"Not at present." 

"Because if you have, they'll probably never survive 
the galleys of the copy department. I've seen 'em 
come and I've seen 'em go — all kinds of birds with 
all kinds of ambitions. But the copy grind and the 
art grind beat the big dream out of them nearly every 
time. We fellows are the farmers, the rubes, of the 
advertising agencies. We do the most important 
thing in the place. We're the farm-hands that pro- 
duce the grain. But it's the middle-men of the out- 
fit that get the money. Oh, they're a lovely lot, some 
of these salesmen, pulling their fair platitudes about 
merchandising." 

"Sure," growled Gault. "Look at Jimmy Raleigh." 

"Yes, he's got a new car, I hear. That bird is sim- 
ply hauling down the coin. He must have something 
on the old man," lamented Waymire. "Most of these 
salesmen couldn't write a piece of copy to save their 
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neda from the hanp. They get by by wrapping slide 
talk around vague generalities." 

"'Why should a guy like Ralei^ be sent to a client 
to talk about my art work and you fellows' copy?" 
demanded Gault 

""Because Mr. Raleigh is a gifted salesman," said 
Waymire witii pompous irony. **Would you tamper 
with an old established agem^s old established tradi- 
tion that Sir Salesman must form the connecting link 
between the shabby producer and affluent consumer?" 

"Tell me," interposed Dohmer, "why couldn't an 
agency be run by a group of skillful art and copy men 
who landed their own accounts, produced their own 
stuff, conducted their own business, and pocketed the 
bulk of their earnings?" 

Tou have said it," returned Waymire. 

Ifs one thing to say it But it's another proposi- 
tion to do it," dissented the art man. "Speaking for 
myself, I wouldn't be an outside man on a bet I hate 
it" 

"Are there any agencies run like that?" demanded 
Dohmer, turning to Waymire. 

"A few. One of the best shops in town is run on 
that basis by a couple of fellows who were smart 
enough to see it that way." 

"And watch the smoke of that man Vincent Nes- 
seth," observed Gault. 

"Yes. That man Nesseth is coming through big. 
He's his own copy star and his own art director. And 
he certainly knows type display," declared Waymire. 

"How did he get started?" inquired Dohmer with 
interest 
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"Search me. Dug up a backer, I suppose/' re- 
turned Waymire. "But he's in right, now. He 
knew how to stage himself. He's the most spectacu- 
lar figure in the advertising business to-day." 

It was the first time Rudolf Dohmer had ever heard 
of Vincent Nesseth. It set him thinking. 

Reflecting upon the neurotic, rebellious jealousies 
that permeated his colleagues in the copy and art de- 
partments, Dohmer made his way to his apartment that 
evening, deep in speculation. He did not propose to 
waste his energies railing against the traditions of the 
Shattuck organizatioin. He proposed, on the con- 
trary, to face conditions as he found them, and to cen- 
tre his efforts upon becoming an executive, preferably 
with, but if necessary without, reliance upon his rap- 
idly evolving ability as a producer of copy. 

For two or three months, Dohmer had been increas- 
ingly troubled about Emily. The first exhilaration of 
realizing that this young woman of breeding and 
beauty belonged to him, had gradually been dissolv- 
ing in the cloudy waters of misgivings. He began 
to suspect that she had married him in a period of dis- 
heartenment and depression over her failure to es- 
tablish herself in a career, and of unwillingness to go 
back defeated to her people in Chicago. 

Even on these terms, however, he felt satisfied to 
be Emily's husband. Even in this dimmer light, he 
could not help viewing his successful courtship of her 
as a satisfactory step in his line of persistent effort to 
rise above the levels to which he had unwillingly be- 
longed. Thus, while it was primarily for himself, it 
was also largely for his wife that he began thinking 
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incisively about plasdng for bigger winnings in the field 
of advertising. 

Nothing much had been said at home about the 
initial hardships of making things go on Rudolf's for- 
mer salary of forty dollars a week. He had eagerly 
announced the doubling of his pay, and had assumed 
that the new figure would amply defray the cost of 
running their modest establishment and help remove 
the cause of Emily's nervous discontent. He had not 
discovered as yet that those first tense months of mar- 
ried life had rained blows upon Emily's undisciplined 
nerves that left lesions, serious though concealed. 

To-night, as he entered the apartment, he fotmd 
Emily paler and more listless than he had ever seen 
her. He had meant to discuss the subject of his new 
ambitions and plans with her. But he found her in a 
frame of mind that caused an abrupt decision not to 
bring up the subject at this time. 
'Greetings," he said, kissing her. 
'Hello," she said wearily. "What makes you so 
late? Has anything gone wrong?" 

"No," he returned, watching her at her work in the 
kitchen, "I've had a deskful of stuff that had to be 
cleaned up. I'm sorry to have kept you waiting." 

"I should think you'd make it a point to get here on 
time so that I can get out of this kitchen," said Emily. 

"I hate to see you working in the kitchen just as 
much as you hate to do it," returned Dohmer. "I've 
urged you repeatedly to get a maid." 

"A maid? What would we pay a maid with?" 

"My salary has been doubled. We have ample now 
to employ help," 
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"Don't make me laugh. We will never get through 
buying things for this apartment, let alone hiring serv- 
ants. This place still looks as cold as a bam/' said 
Emily. She lit a match and attempted to light one 
of the burners of the gas stove. A draught made the 
flame leap at her with a sharp explosion. 

"Let me light it, dear," exclaimed Dohmer, cross- 
ing quickly to Emily, who had jumped back from the 
stove. 

"The horrid thing always does that," said Emily, 
trembling. Then she broke into nervous weeping. 

"Don't cry, honey. Let me fix it/' said Rudolf, in- 
tensely agitated at Emily's outburst. "Don't cry, 
dear," he continued, endeavoring to comfort her. 
"You're not feeling well?" 

"Do you expect me to look and feel like a debutante 
out here in the kitchen?" she demanded. "It's fine 
for you to stand there and say 'Don't cry!' But I've 
worked in this kitchen until I could scream. My 
hands are all burnt. My clothes are a mess. Even 
my hair smells of dish-water. Oh, I'm sick of it all." 

"I don't blame you for feeling that way, Emily. 
It's a shame you've had to go through anything like 
this." 

"I don't see why you couldn't have saved some 
money during all those years when you had nobody to 
keep but yourself," continued Emily. "Oh, it's dis- 
gusting" 

"I suspect we did make a rather serious mistake 
when we decided so quickly to get married," answered 
Rudolf. "I see it plainly enough now. But come, 
dear, we can't have a scene. I won't go through it." 
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"Yes, you will go through itl" retorted Emily 
sharply. "You're not going to make me bear it all 
alone. You're going to suffer a little yourself. It's 
about time you got a little taste of it" 

"I'm suffering a great deal, if that's any comfort to 
you," began Rudolf, struggling to regain his com- 
posure. 

"You ought to suffer. Your high and mighty man- 
ner is the most exasperating thing I ever had to endure. 
You breeze off to the office in the morning, and you 
breeze back home at night, and all day long I've got 
to drudge for you, and slave for you, and fight bill 
collectors, and lie to creditors, and it's a lot you care. 
If you cared for me, as you pretend you do, you 
wouldn't let me do it" 

"Please, please I" begged Rudolf. "I'm terribly 
sorry. But I've insisted repeatedly that you get help 
in the kitchen. And as for dealing with collectors, 
you have always argued that it would simplify our 
finances if you took charge and paid the bills." 

"Nothing can ever simplify our finances," sneered 
Emily. "We started up to our eyes in debt, and we 
never will get so that we'll have anything to go on. 
Every cent you make is spent long before you bring 
it home. Go on and start your dinner. I don't want 
anything to cat." 

Rudolf vnthdrew uneasily to the dining-room, and 
morosely began to eat The scene with Emily had 
jolted him severely. Things looked black to him. He 
had never suspected that Emily was reacting as trag- 
ically as this to the harness of housework. His love 
for her became charged with a new emotion — ^pity. He 
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anticipated another outburst presently. He resolved 
to deal gently with her. He braced himself against 
another display of anger toward her. 

Emily entered with a plate of chops. 

"Go on and eat," she said curtly. 

Rudolf rose to seat her. 

"Don't bother about me," she added. "Fm nc 1 hun- 
gry. Eat your chops before they get cold ag?*n. I'm 
not going to stand over that stove and h at things 
over for you all night," she pursued, retu^ ning to the 
kitchen. 

The pale, blonde beauty of his infuriated wife held 
Dohmer almost spellbound. In contrast with the an- 
ger of Lorette White, provoked during his final break- 
fast with her in her apartment in Chicago, Dohmer 
looked upon Emily's anger as something singularly 
distinctive. 

In a few minutes he followed her into the kitchen. 
He found her nibbling her own dinner at her work 
table. It was a forlorn picture. 

"What in thunder is this ?" he demanded in resent- 
ment "Come into the dining-room and eat your din- 
ner. 

"Let me be," said Emily. "This is where I belong." 

"This is not where you belong." 

"I'm your cook — ^that's all. A cook belongs in the 
back of the house." 

"I insist that you come into the dining-room." 

"I'll do no such thing." 

"All right. Then I get out. I won't stand for this 
damn nonsense. What the hell do you take me for?" 

Dohmer left the apartment in a rage. He was en- 
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raged against Emily for her stubbornness, and en- 
raged against himself for his brutality. So this was 
the vicious fruit of his love for Emily? 

He walked the streets for hours, cursing himself, 
cursing life, cursing his harsh ancestral traits that 
had once more cropped out. He cursed this land into 
which his father had immigrated, this land into which 
his parents had hurled him into this unequal struggle 
to stamp out the elements in himself which he hated, 
d^d to attain something that was beyond him. He 
laughed bitterly at his hollow notion that he had been 
conquering himself. If he had gained anything at 
all, why had he cracked under to-night's situation? If 
he had accomplished anything at all, why had he hurled 
this gust of abuse at Emily ? He was worse than his 
father. He was as bad as the Eckmanns. 

He entered a Sixth Avenue saloon and bought a 
drink of whiskey. He lit a thick cigar. He wan- 
dered into Twenty-eighth Street. Painted on the side 
of a florist's establishment, he saw in enormous let- 
tering the words "Ferns, Galax, Lencathoe sprays, 
Cycas leaves. Wild Smilax, Hemlock, Palm leaves, 
Laurel mosses." It made him think of funerals — of 
his mother's funeral. It made him think of Emily's 
occasional outbursts that she wished she were dead. 
A new fear flew into his mind. Might Emily try to 
kill herself ? He hoped to God she wouldn't do any- 
thing like that. He shrank from the painted sign on 
the side of the florist's establishment. Its pallid col- 
oring looked terrible to him now. He hurried on. 

Dohmer was now in a polyglot neighborhood. 
Struggling for business, all in the same block, he saw 
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a Greek grocery, a French laundry, a Jewish tailor- 
shop, a Chinese fur importer, an American barber, an 
Italian junk dealer, and the sign of a German plumber. 
In all his roamings about New York, he had never 
been quite as acutely aware of what a foreign rag- 
bag of a city it was. He wondered whether many of 
these foreigners and these children of foreigners were 
going through any such agonies of adaptation as he. 
How many of them were feeling the same lashings of 
the flail ? 

He wandered down Seventh Avenue, and drifted 
into Twenty-seventh Street. The blandishments of 
the warm April evening had lured hundreds of peo- 
ple out of these West Side tenements — tenements of 
dirty red brick. Wash was strung on ropes between 
the fire-escapes. It flapped in the lazy winds like white 
flags of surrender to the whalings of circumstance. A 
couple of scavengers worked over dunes of garbage. 
Sidewalk grilles showed filthy stairways leading down- 
ward into questionable basements. The front walls of 
buildings bore sordid vulgar legends scrawled in chalk. 
Dohmer roved them with his eyes. Then they roved 
on with relief to where a group of motion picture 
posters, done in gaudy colors, glared at him. 

He paused vaguely at an old junk shop. In front 
of it was a pile of dilapidated kettles, potato-mashers, 
books, salt cellars, sponges, gas stoves. His eyes 
burned as he beheld these awful travesties on home 
life. He thought of Emily among her hated kettles 
and pots. He thought of the flame of the gas stove 
that leaped at her and terrified her. 

Alongside the junk heap, he beheld the establish- 
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ment of a dry-cleaner. A lace curtain stood upright 
on its drying-frame, leaning against the brick wall. 
Under it stood an empty baby-carriage, and beside it 
a slovenly ice cream freezer and a garbage can. In 
the window was a card stating: "If you are pleased, 
tell others. If not, tell us." And another which 
read : "You go east, you go west, you find our laun- 
dry best." Dohmer turned away. Window cards 
wearied him. Advertising wearied him. 

He swerved to avoid a negro child, clad in brown 
velvet coat and cap. In a doorway stood a negro 
wench, chewing the end of a match, and gazing in 
contempt at the passers-by. The display of an Ital- 
ian green-grocer glinted beneath its electric globes. 
Dohmer caught the smells of carrots, and turnips, and 
celery. He thought of the smells of earth and vege- 
tables and stables in the church of his boyhood in 
Chicago, and he longed for those happier days before 
the craving for achievement had possessed him. 

He strode on past a meat market window, and 
his thoughts leaped back to to-night's dinner and the 
chops from which he had risen in anger, to scold 
Emily and to storm out of the unhappy apartment. 
He stared at the stark, dead forms of fowls and 
rumps, of hams, livers, loins, and legs of lamb. In 
the centre of the display lay the head of a swine. It 
was lying there in a ghastly drowse. Dohmer wheeled 
with a sickened feeling. 

The dead forms in the market window followed and 
haunted the wanderer. They brought it vividly home 
to him that he had killed something in Emily, and that 
he had killed something in himself. A rush of re- 
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morse began to beat through his brain. He hurried 
to the subway and took an express train for Morning- 
side. What if something had happened to Emily in 
his absence? The torturing thought ran in sinister 
circles through his mind. 

He ran up the stairs of their apartment, unlocked 
the door, and hurried in. 

''Emily 1" he called. 

There was no answer. 

He ran into the bedroom, into the kitchen. Emily 
was nowhere about. He saw that the dinner things 
had been cleared away. The dishes were washed and 
put away. The hated pans had been scoured and 
hung on their hooks. 

A sudden sense of relief began to quiet Rudolf. 
He returned to the living-room, and turned on the 
switch of the reading lamp. There he discovered a 
piece of paper. On it was a note from Emily. It 
read : "I'm terribly sorry I was so cross, dear. Tve 
gone for a walk.'* 

Rudolf looked at his watch. It was past ten. He 
heard Emily's key in the door. 

Oh, Emily," he moaned, as he took her in his arms. 
I'm sorry — sorry," he began with a sob. 

Don't cry. It breaks my heart," said Emily ten- 
derly, soothing him with caresses. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

After this first big storm between Rudolf and 
Emily had surged and subsided, Dohmer discovered 
that it had driven a new element of embarrassment 
into him. It troubled him gravely to reflect that 
changes had taken place in Emily that were serious 
enough to have caused the recent tempestuous out- 
burst to break through her habitual discrete reserve 
and modest decorum. 

He blamed himself stupendously. 

In the warm spring days that followed, they would 
sometimes sit for a whole evening in their little living- 
room in brooding constraint, half afraid to talk lest 
they touch upon sensitive spots and cause another rup- 
ture. Rudolf was filled with more and more pity for 
her, and with contempt for himself for not having 
understood or guessed the miseries that were eating 
at her. 

Mornings he hated to leave. As his subway train 
hurled him toward his office through its lane of black 
energy, his thoughts flew back to Emily, wondering 
what new unhappiness the day would bring to her, and 
concerned gravely with his shortcomings to provide 
the things she craved and needed. At such times, he 
considered himself bound hopelessly to mediocrity, and 
inherently lacking in the qualities of character neces- 
sary to elevate their common lot to the easier plane that 
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her temperament and breeding required. Again, 
when he thought of the spurious contentment to which 
Emily had usually pretended, he would become filled 
with a reckless self-confidence bent upon carrying out 
his intrepid ideas of ambitious progress in the field 
of advertising. His instinct for mastery thus revived, 
he would labor passionately at his desk, keying himself 
up to a stiff hard pace, producing brilliant copy that 
won the praise of both the Shattucks and their clients. 

Through the cushion of smoke he watched his col- 
leagues at work. At times he thought of them as 
his foes, these fellows. His fight was against them 
all, in his battle for emplacement. He had already 
captured their respect for his work. They, in turn, 
were watching him with suspicion and with the com- 
pliment of mounting jealousy — the big, plump-faced 
Waymire who worked with such youthful gusto; the 
lean, gaunt little Thrapp who gnawed his finger-nails 
when he was not drumming his key-board; even the 
wily Carkle, whose overlordship in the department was 
at length beginning to be genuinely threatened. 

Outside the production department, the Shattuck 
pace was just as wild and fast. It was alive with 
nerves, rush, din. It was permeated with jealousies 
and suspicions and office politics. It bristled with en- 
gagements, clashes, ideas, plans, and campaigns, with 
competition and watchful strategies. The executives 
were forever on the move — up and down fast elevators, 
in and out of snorting taxicabs, to and fro over leagues 
in Pullmans. They often ate a rapid dinner in a New 
York chop house, and a late breakfast in Detroit. 
Laundry packages trailed them from half a dozen dif- 
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ferent cities. They planned whole campaigns on 
trains, bought acres of space in publications, spent mil- 
lions of dollars. They kept yelling, screaming, yowl- 
ing. Matting at the public to buy, buy, buy — it seemed 
to Dohmer. They cried their clients' wares day and 
night from newspapers, magazines, theatre programs, 
street cars, electric signs, bill boards, leaflets, folders, 
window displays, and bams — exalting their merchan- 
dise to the stars and glorifying it to high heaven. 
They made speeches at salesmen's conventions, dinners, 
luncheons, banquets. They talked glibly about "cre- 
ating demand," "business insurance," "trade analysis," 
"clean advertising," "ethics," "service." 

"Come in my office, Dohmer," said Deshman one 
day, darting into the copy department. 

Dohmer followed Deshman into his private office. 

"Gk)t a cigarette?" demanded Deshman. "Thanks. 
They've got me jumping sideways to-day. Listen to 
me. We're closing in on one hell of a big clothing 
account. Been stalking it for about a year. We got 
to have copy right away. Something big and new. 
Something juicy. It's got to have the smoke in it. 
If we lose out, it's because we're licked on copy. 
The/re bawling for an entirely new slant. Carkle 
thought he had it. Thought wrong. Carkle didn't 
spark. Never knew Carkle not to spark before. First 
time I ever saw him flop. Then I thought of you. 
For God's sake, try to spark on this, will you?" 

"I'll try," said Dohmer eagerly, as Deshman 
paused, out of breath. 

"Forget everything else. Here's all your dope. 
Complete merchandising plan — everything." 
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"When do you need copy?'' 

"Yesterday," groaned Deshman. "But take a day, 
two days, three days, if you h^,ve to/' 

"All right." 

"If you can't think out in that mad house, get out 
of here," continued Deshman. "Go where you can 
think. Beat it home. Or buy yourself a room at 
the Prince George. Only don't fall down on me. 
Don't fall down on me," repeated Deshman intensely. 

Dohmer had the data wrapped in a large bundle and 
engaged a room at the Prince George. He ordered 
his typewriter sent to his room. He sent a telegram 
to his wife saying that he would have to be away from 
home on important business for a day or two. He 
dared not go home at this critical juncture. He dared 
not talk to Emily over the telephone. He dared not 
risk either a sentimental protest or another possible 
rupture of friendly relations with Emily. There was 
too much at stake for any emotional interference with 
his effort. Deshman had thrust a big chance at him. 
He meant to take full advantage of it. Everything 
depended upon complete concentration. He closed in 
upon the ordeal with a grim relish. 

At four o'clock on the second afternoon, Dohmer 
walked into Deshman's office. 

"What have you got?" snapped Deshman. 

Dohmer laid a pile of typewritten manuscript on 
the broad, glass-top table. 

Deshman jabbed his eyes into the copy and began 
to read. Page after page he read and turned, read 
and turned. He was reading with stem, silent, rapid, 
practiced eye. There was a harsh, critical flitter in 
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his eye. Dohmer was watching Deshman intently. 
But he was unable to guess what was behind the glit- 
ter in his superior's eye. He waited anxiously for 
the verdict. 

Finally Deshman looked up with a jerk. 

*'You ve got something here," he said. "That's all 
right now. Much obliged to you." 

Deshman gathered up Dohmer's copy and ran into 
the office of old man Shattuck. At five o'clock Desh- 
man issued to Dohmer an order to meet Jimmy 
Raleigh, the Shattuck salesman, at the Grand Central 
Station in time to catch an eight o'clock train for the 
west. 

Dohmer spent the following morning at the client's 
factory, helping Raleigh "sell" his copy campaign to 
the president, general manager, sales manager, and 
advertising manager of the client company. .. With a 
slight number of minor corrections the campaign was 
approved and ordered plated. 

Raleigh wired the Shattucks the news. 

Upon his return to New York, Dohmer found a 
memorandum on his desk from Deshman. It read: 
"Congratulations. Your salary has been raised to 
$4500 a year." 

Dohmer reflected for a moment, and then wrote the 
following reply : 

"Not enough. Must have six thousand." 

When Deshman received Dohmer's reply, he swore. 

"Damn that money-grabber," he muttered. But 
later in the day he sought an audience with Mr. Shat- 
tuck. 
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"Mr. Shattuck/' he began, "that man Dohmer wants 
six thousand a year/' 

"Who is Mr. Dohmer?" inquired Shattuck, a griz- 
zled little man of sixty-five. He had a red nose which 
he rubbed vigorously when in doubt. His face was 
ruddy and weatherbeaten from golfing and motoring. 
His large ears denoted generosity — a paternalistic gen- 
erosity toward his associates in business. 

"Dohmer is the copy man who wrote that clothing 
campaign for us. Client O.K.'d it yesterday," re- 
turned Deshman. "Carkle blew up on this job. We 
hauled in Dohmer as a pinch-hitter." 

"How old is Mr. Dohmer?" inquired Shattuck. 

"Thirty-two or -three." 

"How long has he been with us ?'* 

"Since last fall." 

"What is his present salary?" 

"Forty-five hundred a year." 

"What did he start here at?" 

"Forty dollars a week." 

"He is moving along too fast," answered Shattuck, 
shaking his head gravely. "Tell Mr. Dohmer that it 
is just as bad for a young man to be paid too much 
as to be paid too little." 

"Do you want to know what I think?" countered 
Deshman. 

"I should be very much interested to know what you 
think, Mr. Deshman." 

"I think he ought to get his six thousand. If he 
can't get it here, now that he's got it in his head that 
he wants it, he'll find a job where he can. He's the 
fastest thing on two feet that ever worked here. He's 
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shooting ahead of Carkle so fast that all you can see 
is the dust. We need this man Dohmer and we need 
him bad." 

"Is it as serious as that?" demanded Shattuck, rub- 
bing his nose. 

"It is." 

"But it collides with our long established policy to 
advance a young man as rapidly as that." 

"It also collides with our policy to lose a good man, 
once we get our hands on him," said Deshman, grow- 
ing impatient. 

"Offer him fifty-five hundred," said Shattuck. 

"And what if he still insists on six thousand?" 

"Then give it to him." 

"Much obliged," said Deshman. 

He called in Dohmer. "YouVe swung on us for 
a lot of money," he began brusquely. 

"Do you think so?" 

"Yes, I think so. I've talked to Mr. Shattuck. I 
put up a stiff talk for you. The old man told me to 
offer you fifty-five hundred — ^and said that if you still 
insisted on six thousand to give it to you." 
1 still insist," smiled the copy man. 
'All right. Now earn it" 
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That summer marked the outbreak of the Great 
War. 

When Europe went mad, a jolt of apprehension 
swept through American business. The advertising 
agencies felt an immediate reaction. Orders to can- 
cel impending advertisements in magazines arid news- 
papers poured in over the wires. Schedules were 
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chopped. Entire campaigns were held up, pending de- 
velopments. Retrenchment tightened the muscles of 
nearly every industry like a sudden cramp. New in- 
dustries quit advertising entirely. Older advertisers 
began to go slowly. 

The Shattucks were hit hard. They cut down their 
staff twenty to forty per cent in all departments within 
thirty days of the declaration of war. Little Thrapp 
disappeared from the copy department along with two 
other writers. Waymire resigned, went to Canada, 
and enlisted with the Princess Pats. Those who re- 
mained in the Shattucks' employ were thankful that 
they had jobs at any pay. Dohmer thanked his stars 
that he had demanded and got his increase in salary 
before the stupendous crash had come. The resigna- 
tion of Waymire and the discharge of Thrapp and 
two younger members of the department, led Doh- 
mer to conclude that his own status with the Shat- 
tucks was fairly safe even during this period of vio- 
lent upheaval. The company had lost nearly two mil- 
lion dollars' worth of business, but had enough busi- 
ness left to make some kind of a copy department nec- 
essary. 

Emily, delighted with Rudolfs new income, at once 
announced her intention of moving out of the "hole" 
in which they lived. She spent the month of Sep- 
tember rushing about Long Island, Westchester 
County, and New Jersey commuter districts. She 
finally found about what she wanted in Bronxville. 
It was a ten-room Colonial house, an artistic affair 
with its French doors, French casement windows, and 
enormous brick fireplace in the living-room, flanked 
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by built-in bookcases. There was a roomy sun-parlor 
looking out upon a sloping lawn and cement terrace- 
wall. The adjoining homes on both sides and across 
the street were expensive properties. 

"Would you take it?" asked Emily as she and Doh- 
mer were inspecting the place. 

"I'm strong for it. I can make a corking study out 
of that room up-stairs," replied Dohmer enthusias- 
tically. 

"This is the darlingest little butler's pantry I ever 
saw," put in Emily. "And will you look at this view 
from the dining-room? I'm not so crazy about the 
lighting fixtures, but the agent says he can induce the 
landlord to change at least the ones in the dining-room 
and living-room. The rest of the decorations suit 
me. I love this woodwork and these glass knobs. We 
can easily afford to pay twelve htmdred dollars a year 
for it, can't we ?" 

"I don't see why not," said Rudolf. 

"Of course, we'll need a few new pieces of furniture, 
and a laundry stove, and water heater, and a few lit- 
tle odds and ends like that. I know I shall be happy 
out here. It's the most cheerful thing I ever saw." 

And so it was settled. Dohmer signed a two and 
one-half years' lease, wrote his check for the first 
month's rent, and felt a warm glow of satisfaction as 
the train bore them down toward the city through the 
tranquil trees and yellow field-flowers of the waning 
summer. As Rudolf gazed reflectively through the 
autumn haze, he thought of those smoky September 
nights years ago when he rode to and fro with hope- 
lessness and longing in front of Emily's home in Chi- 
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cago. And he thought of the old shut-in flat in Becker 
Street in which he had lived, so different from the 
bright, artistic home in which Emily and he were now 
to live. He wished with a pang that his mother might 
have lived to see it. He began planning to have his 
father on for a visit. 

"How mother will love it," observed Emily, whose 
thoughts were taking similar flights from the new, back 
to the old. **It seems fate," she added contentedly, 
"that after scouring every possible point within com- 
muting distance, we should find this pretty little place 
in the nicest of all the suburbs I've seen." 

On October the first they took possession. Emily 
had already opened charge accounts in several of the 
large New York shops. A stream of furniture and 
other purchases began flowing to their new home. 
These included an Adam period dining-room suite, 
wickers for the sun porch, an Empire mirror for the 
living-room, an odd Queen Anne chair for her desk, 
a table and typewriter desk for Rudolf's study, a pair 
of andirons, some rugs, draperies, curtain material, 
linoleum, and furniture for her maid's room. 

"We're going to be too cozy for words," declared 
Emily happily. 

One evening in early October, Dohmer found her 
at her desk, laboring over a chaos of bills. In her 
eyes was a look of panic. 

"I don't know what on earth we're going to do," 
she said, turning to him helplessly. "These bills 
amount to fifteen hundred and twenty-two dollars." 

"What of it?" 

''They've got to be paid/' 
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"They don't all have to be paid at once." 

"I hadn't thought of that." 

"Pay something on each — enough to keep the dogs 
at bay. And don't worry," said Dohmer. 

"But I had no idea we were nmning into any such 
money as this," moaned Emily. "I guess I'm a ter- 
rible manager. We shall need at least five hundred 
dollars cash in order to pay even something on each 
of these bills." 

"I'll borrow it somewhere," said Rudolf. 

This episode dug the goad of fresh aggression into 
him. In the sinister face of their new scale of living, 
his salary, which had at first locJced big to him, now 
looked no larger than his initial forty dollars a week. 

Dreams of conquest again began herding through 
his mind. The challenge of America rang with re- 
newed insistence. 

Europe at war sent warrior currents through his 
blood. A new and startling idea droned into his brain 
and nested there. What if the traits in himself which 
he had detested and striven to stamp out, could be 
harnessed and hurled into this fight for business 
achievement? What if the tenacious, hard-dying Ger- 
man elements in him could be secretly mobilized for 
this imperative drive for greater gains? He won- 
dered if it was too late? Was there vigor enough, 
and stamina and fight enough left in those coarse, 
hard-dying, ruthless, North-German traits planted in 
him by his father, to muster them for battle ? 

The thought grew upon him. Why not? That 
which he had fought so resolutely to be free of, might 
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yet enable him to beat his way into the bigger phases 
of American business. Why not? The irony of the 
thing made him smile. It made him smile as he and 
Emily sat before the wood-fire. 

"What made you smile?" asked Emily. 

"I was thinking of what a satisfaction it must be to 
the German generals to be able to plow through the 
enemy lines the way they do." 

"Oh, how can you say that ? Those Huns T 



CHAPTER XX 

Winter was at hand. A raw January gale went 
through the streets like a rip-saw. Frosty motor-cars 
stood in front of office buildings and hotels with 
blankets thrown over their radiators. The cold, hard 
dty had never looked harsher or crustier to Dohmer. 
To-day it seemed literally bent upon freezing the ardor 
of its multitudes of ambitious newcomers into slabs 
of defeat. 

In the tap-room of the Prince George, Dohmer sat 
at luncheon with Floyd Stone. They were conversing 
earnestly. 

"Did Deshman say that?" demanded Dohmer. 

**Yes. I'm telling you because I think you ought 
to know, and because Jim Deshman is probably too 
foxy a person ever to give you the satisfaction of tell- 
ing you himself." 

"But I always had an idea he didn't like me." 

"I daresay he sits stiffly enough in his saddle. No 
doubt he is at times a large and commodious goat- 
getter. I simply tell you what he told me. He said : 
*That man Dohmer has it in him to develop into one 
of the cleverest advertising men in America,'" con- 
tinued Stone. "And then he added: 'But don't tell 
Dohmer.' " 

"That's all very complimentary," rejoined Dohmer, 
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"But frankly, I don't see much future for myself at 
the Shattucks/' 

"How's that ? Deshman hints that you have almost 
swept them off their feet by the way you have de- 
manded, and got, raises." 

"I've swung on them a few times — ^at well-chosen 
moments," smiled Dohmer. 

"There are periods when time is worth a thousand 
dollars a minute to a man," said Stone. 

"I think so." 

"I don't mind telling you that I've had you con- 
siderably on my mind of late," pursued Stone. "There 
are two ways for a man to make money in the agency 
business. One is to hold a controlling interest in a 
large business, and get large profits out of brute 
volume. The other way is for an individual to be an 
exceptional performer and to get himself staged as 
such. A fellow like you could be effectively staged." 

"I won't quarrel with you as to that. But how?" 
demanded Dohmer. 

"How good a sport are you, Dohmer?" asked the 
magazine man. 

Dohmer looked him confidently in the eye and 
answered: "I'm a good enough sport to be able to 
take a beating without losing my nerve, and to be able 
to inflict a beating without losing my head. What 
is more to the point, I'm enough of a sport to be will- 
ing to pay a stiff price for what I want." 

"That's cleanly stated," answered Stone pleasantly. 
"You've seen enough of New York business men to 
have discovered that there are some mighty fine fel- 
lows among them, as well as some first-dass skunks. 
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The thing is to pick and put your trust in the former, 
and to stay just as far away from the latter as you 
can. 

"Exactly," agreed Dohmer. 

"The advertising agency business," continued Stone, 
"has a way of bringing out the worst qualities of a 
man. That's because it is to my mind fimdamentally 
wrong in its conception. For instance, Jones, the 
manufacturer, employs you, an agent, to produce his 
advertising and buy space for him in the publications. 
Yet Jones, who employs you, pays you nothing for 
performing this service for him. You get your pay 
from the publication in which you place his advertising. 
If Jones buys a page in the big weekly, it costs him 
five thousand dollars. If you buy the same page for 
him, the paper bills it to you at five thousand dollars, 
less fifteen per cent. In other words, the publisher 
pays you seven hundred and fifty dollars for placing 
Jones' order. The whole scheme is absurd, because 
you are rendering service primarily to Jones, and not 
to the publication. It is quite as if Jones paid his own 
purchasing agent nothing for working for him, but 
let him depend for his pay upon rake-offs from the 
manufacturer from whom he bought supplies for 
Jones. 

"The advertising agency in short, owes his volume 
of business to his clients, from whom he gets no fee or 
pay for the work he performs for them. But he owes 
none of his volume of business to the publishers from 
whom he gets his money. As a result, it is the agent's 
tendency to play horse with the majority of all publica- 
tions that solicit him for business. A small number of 
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powerful publications with great big circulations have, 
as a result, nailed down the bulk of American advertis- 
ing. The rest of us are on the outside, knocking at 
cold doors. The Borland group of magazines, which 
I represent, has been severely bumped." 

"Is it as bad as that?" asked Dohmer. 

"Oh, we're making money. What I mean to say is 
that we're running away behind what our circulation 
and editorial hold upon our subscribers should entitle 
us to in the shape of advertising contracts. Two or 
three of the big fellows are taking more than their 
share away from us because it has become easier for 
the agency to mass its clients' business more and more 
into these few, conspicuous mediums. This simplifies 
everything for the agent, from his placing down to 
his checking. It gives him larger commissions for 
less production effort. And it sticks his own showing 
of work performed into showy places. It is all very 
lovely. The agent sells this centralization to his clients 
with a nice, clean-cut argument, I admit. But he can 
put up just as nice, clean-cut, convincing an argument 
for a group of publications like mine. It's about horse 
and horse." 

"I see," replied Dohmer, wondering what Stone's 
preamble was leading toward. He had not long to 
wait. 

"Ever hear of Vincent Nesseth?" asked Stone. 

"Yes, in a casual way. I've heard him praised very 
highly." 

"He is perhaps the most praised tod the most 
knocked advertising man in New York to-day," de- 
clared Stone. "He's a smooth article. Modem, 
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volatile, artistic, able, and daring. He has a rather re- 
markable sense of finesse when it comes to merchandiz- 
ing. He merchandizes himself as well as the stuff he 
advertises. He is one of the most persuasive salesmen 
who ever tried to sell advertising. He operates largely 
on a fee system — and how he does make his clients 
pay him ! He has recently begun playing around with 
some of the very big national advertisers, who won't 
consider the fee system. They know they can get 
first-class agency service on the usual fifteen per cent 
commission basis, paid by the publication. And so 
Nesseth is about to swing around more into the old 
line of operation, and make a contest for some of these 
big accounts. And he'll probably get a bunch of that 
business too." 

**Sounds interesting," observed Dohmer. 

"It is interesting. But to get down to the point of 
all this. While Nesseth is figuring on allying himself 
with one or more young advertising men with reputa- 
tions, I am laying the ground-work, little by little, to 
establish certain closer agency connections on behalf of 
the Borland group. I happen to be in a position to 
capitalize what Nesseth is going to pull. I am in a 
position virtually to dictate who his principal associate 
shall be. The man I pick and push forward must be 
strong for me and for the interests I represent. There 
must be no question of his loyalty to me. He cannot 
be tricky. He must be above suspicion. I must feel 
absolutely satisfied about him. In order to feel sure 
of him, I propose to pick a dark horse for Nesseth. A 
brilliant performer of proved power, but generally un- 
known in advertising circles. That is to say, a man, to 
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speak with entire candor, who could not possibly go to 
Nesseth himself, alone and unsupported, and make 
such a connection. But a man, on the other hand, 
who could be so staged and put up to Nesseth as 
probably to make him acceptable. A man, to be blunt, 
who would be seriously indebted to me — ^under obliga- 
tions to me too important and too vital for him to 
forget or outgrow/' 

"I see," said Dohmer thoughtfully. 

"This man," continued the publisher, "will go in as 
Vincent Nesseth's right bower. He will make an im- 
portant connection, provided of course that he shall 
be able to sell himself to Nesseth." 

"A somewhat material proviso, it would seem," in- 
terposed Dohmer drily. 

"Material, surely. But one that isn't going to be as 
troublesome an obstacle as you might imagine." 

"Why not? It's Nesseth's business, Nesseth's 
money, Nesseth's future. It's his party. Why would 
he let outside individuals and outside interests dic- 
tate " 

"My dear Dohmer," put in Stone, "there isn't going 
to be any dictating. There is not going to be any 
ramming some one down Nesseth's throat in opposi- 
tion to some favorite that he already wants. You 
don't know Nesseth. You don't know the condi- 
tions that are involved. In the first place, Nesseth has 
heretofore played such a peculiarly lone hand that he 
has little or no acquaintance among advertising men. 
I mean agency men. He doesn't even belong to the 
advertising club. He has had half a dozen men under 
consideration, and has decided against every one of 
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them. For one reason or another, none of them seems 
to fit his requirements. 

"In his quandary, he turned for suggestions to 
Leonard F. Ruane, president of the Ruanes, Inc., of 
Wall Street. This man Ruane, unknown to Nesseth, 
runs to me. All right. It so happens that I know Nes- 
seth well enough, and Leonard Ruane knows Nesseth 
well enough, to enable us in all probability to suggest 
not a number of men, nor a man, but the man. That 
is to say, we shall proceed with such caution, and shall 
have considered our candidates so carefully, that when 
Ruane finally goes to Nesseth, he will go to him pre- 
pared to recommend a man so peculiarly equipped as to 
record, ability, personality, temperament, and promise, 
that we shall be as sure as it is humanly possible to be, 
that Vincent Nesseth will react favorably and approve 
our recommendation. You see?" 

"It looks like a big chance for some one," declared 
Dohmer with interest. "Have you many men under 
consideration?" 

"My own mind is practically made up now as to 
whom to suggest." 

"Is that so?" 

"Yes. I think I am talking to the man right now," 
said Stone. 

"You do me an honor," replied Dohmer. 

"It's business. When I first met you at college, to 
be candid, I didn't quite like you. I didn't think you 
had much in you. I didn't figure you as much more 
than an also-ran, even when I left college. But that 
day I met you at the Knickerbocker, I detected some- 
thing in you that you didn't have at collie. I saw 
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new elements of personality, something ingratiating, 
yet something forceful." 
Dohmer bowed. 

"After I sent you to the Shattucks,*' continued 
Stone, "I kept an eye on you. I kept in pretty close 
touch with Deshman. Your ability to sell yourself 
to him scored a point in your favor. Next, the way 
you played your cards for more money, showed marks 
of real form. It showed me that you have what most 
copy men never had and never will have — ^push, dar- 
ing, hardness, drive. Without hardness and daring, 
no man can get ahead in New York. They are ab- 
solutely essential. Substitutes don't go. These quali- 
ties are at the bottom of all ability to sell. You've 
got that." 

"Thank you." 

"Not at all. Then I talked to other people at the 
Shattucks. I talked to a number of their clients, with 
whom you'd had dealings. I inquired how you im- 
pressed them, how they liked you, how you conducted 
yourself in conference, how you state your ideas, how 
you take opposing ideas. All reports have dovetailed 
pretty well. I think you're the man. I'd like to have 
you meet Ruane. What do you say?" 

"I should like very much to meet him." 

"Good. I've stated the conditions brutally — I mean 
the sort of co-operation I should expect in the event 
this thing went through. Provided, of course, that 
these conditions could be met in justice to the interests 
of your clients." 

"In that event," said Dohmer, "I think I should be 
able to see my way clear to agree to your conditions. 
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That night Rudolf sat alone in front of the hearth 
in his home. Emily had retired. He was gazing into 
the mesmeric glow of the embers that lay beneath the 
half -burned log. Now and then a bluish flame emerged 
from the bottom of the log and wagged a slender finger 
at his reveries. 

A stream of memories was running through his 
mind. He was thinking of the deep-biting events 
which had happened in his life, causing the changes in 
him which had helped make possible Stone's thought 
of him as a fit candidate for this important associa- 
tion with Vincent Nesseth. 

His thoughts traveled back to the blow in the face 
from the soiled fist of little Eckmann, and the stinging 
start of his early revolt against the coarse, harsh steer- 
age traits in his neighborhood, in his family, and in 
himself. He thought of that first electrif)ring glimpse 
of the charm and order of Harry Logan's native Amer- 
ican home. He thought of the last of Emily Down- 
ing's remark to her mother, and the burning welt it 
had raised upon his self-esteem, his savage labors to 
make himself over. He thought of the successive in- 
fluence of the Loop, the austere banks, the campus, 
its clean Gothic arches, its shady Quadrangles, its 
nerve-whetting force and drive. He thought of Muriel 
Hambleton, of Fay Ingram of Foster Hall, of Floyd 
Stone and Hugh Doucette. He remembered the silks, 
the stinging drinks, the gleaming shoulders of Lor- 
doni's. He remembered the plugging, dogged years 
under many city editors. And then of New York, its 
hastening crowds, its towers, its challenging chimes 
at dusk. 
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By and through and over these persons and forces 
and places he had forged his development, gaining 
something from each of them that energized his mo- 
mentum, fed new fires to his discontent, and added 
incandescence to the glow of his desires. And now 
the sharp consciousness of craftsmanship, the ruddy 
dawning of a sense of personality, the clutch of the 
fl)ring mane of circumstance, the fury to perform. 

The lean, sallow years, the groping, the torture, the 
hungerings and thirstings had beaten him into a 
matured and ripened frenzy to have done with the 
limitations of the inconsequential individual he had 
been, and to reach for and grasp a bigger, heavier, 
hardier lance to wield. 

To-night, his ambitions of the past to hew out a 
clearing for himself, seemed meagre, seemed puny, as 
compared with the burst of effort upon the verge of 
which he now stood poised. His outcries against his 
narrow fate impressed him now as but drugged mut- 
terings, as compared with the things he now meant to 
say to the world in terms of forceful, hungry, crunch- 
ing action. All the savagery in him, all the violence 
of will, all the hatred of restraint, and pens, and nar- 
rows, now leaped from its static low levels into new 
dynamic crests. He lusted for authority, for gain, 
for importance, for eminence. 

And again there marched into his mind the wonder 
if, by sheer irony of human life, it might not be that 
the traits which he had sought to crush out of himself, 
could now be marshalled and massed into organized 
attack. 

A hard, vicious smile crept over his face. He knew 
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that the time had come to strike. He might or might 
not advance by way of Vincent Nesseth. In his pres- 
ent mood, he did not care very much. It was time 
to strike. The muscles of his energy ached for action. 



CHAPTER XXI 

It was at a luncheon at the Yale Qub that Rudolf 
Dohmer and Leonard Ruane finally met. Dohmer's 
first inclination was to be nervous under this important 
ordeal. But his self-consciousness under the broker's 
appraisal swiftly vanished. The latter had an easy, 
almost listless manner, a genial good humor, and a 
youthful, almost naive personality. Dohmer had ex- 
pected to meet a brisk, forceful, abrupt personage, 
bristling with action. 

Had Dohmer not known Floyd Stone's definite 
object in bringing him and Ruane together, he would 
never have guessed from Ruane's conduct that the 
latter had the slightest motive in wishing to meet him. 
Ruane talked generalities, rather than personalities. 
He asked hardly a question. Rudolf was puzzled. He 
was disappointed. He had come loaded with ideas, 
theories, points of view on advertising. He had come 
prepared to sell himself hard to Ruane. But he came 
away with the feeling that he hadn't had a chance, that 
he had fumbled his opportunity hopelessly. He was 
angry at himself, disgusted with his failure to per- 
form. 

"Likeable fellow, that man Ruane, don't you think ?" 
remarked Stone to Dohmer a few days later. 

"Queer chap," replied Dohmer. "I don't know 
what to think. He wasn't at all the sort I expected 
to meet. Where does his ability come in anyway?" 

a6x 
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I've heard that question asked before/' said Stone. 
"For one thing, this man Ruane has the extraordinary 
faculty of being a perfect whizz without letting it 
show. That's always an advantage. I fancy it has 
been worth a few million dollars to him. His manner 
is absolutely disarming. Next, he is one of the hard- 
est men in New York to sell something to. He never 
helps you sell him. His blase listlessness is utterly dis- 
concerting. Finally, he is credited with having an 
uncanny ability to judge men with reference to given 
conditions." 

"Do you suppose he formed any estimate of me?" 
asked Dohmer. 
'Most decidedly." 

I'm surprised to hear you say that. I had no idea 
he was giving me a thought. He hardly seemed to 
know I was on earth." 

"You have been very much on his mind, old man. 
His judgment of you was, of course, solely with 
reference to a possible association with Nesseth." 

"That was unfavorable, I presume?" 

"No, it was favorable." 

"It was ?" asked Dohmer in surprise. 

"It was not entirely complimentary, but it was 
favorable. He thinks you have a little lack of subtlety, 
but regards that as a point rather in your favor be- 
cause of Nesseth's well-known equipment in that line. 
He thinks your blunt, western manner would hook up 
well with Nesseth's savoir faire. He thinks you give 
the appearance of being rather too serious, but thinks 
that might tie up quite satisfactorily with Nesseth's 
ready wit in conference. He wondered a little about 
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your ability to stand hammering. But he was pleased 
with what he regarded as an element of hardness in 
you. This, held in proper subordination to your un- 
questionable element of charm, ought to help carry you 
far in business." 

"A candid cuss, isn't he ?" said Rudolf. 

**He is entirely candid." 

"What does he think of me as an advertising man?" 

"Good Lord, he knows little or nothing about ad^* 
vertising. That's the trouble with these brokers and 
bankers. They're in the business of selling monqr, 
yet they haven't the faintest conception of the funda- 
mentals of merchandizing. As to your ability as an 
advertising man, he goes entirely by what I say." 

The soft ocean winds were soothing winter into 
spring before Rudolf Dohmer heard anything more. 
In March, he received the following letter from Nes- 
seth: 

Vincent Nesseth 

Advertising 

Imperial Building, New York 

7 March, 1915. 
My dear Mr. Dohmer: 

Our mutual friend, Mr. Leonard F. Ruane, has 
spoken to me about you and your attainments. I 
am wondering if you won't telephone me some day 
soon, and make an appointment to run in and see 
me. I should like to have a little talk with you 
about advertising. Sincerely yours, 

„ T^ ,-. Vincent Nesseth. 

Rudolf Dohmer, Esq., 

John Shattuck Company, 

New York. 
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Dohmcr waited for several days before making an 
appointment with Nesseth. When he set out to make 
the call, it was one of those mild March days that stir 
sltmibering ambitions. The air was clear and velvety. 
Fifth Avenue glistened beneath a vitalizing flood of 
light, blodced oflF by the shadows of the buildings. 
There was a subtle element in the air that quickened his 
associative faculties. He thought of the soft spring 
day on which he had first seen Muriel Hambleton 
swinging up Dearborn Avenue in Chicago, her leather 
music-roll held at a listless angle under her arm. He 
thought of certain campus days when the charm of 
achievement had broken through his habitual melan- 
choly in rifts of light and promise. 

The tranquil, artistic character of the Nesseth of- 
fices had a distinguished air. It was in impressive 
contrast with the crowded, commonplace factory-like 
appearance of the Shattuck establishment. Here were 
taste and restraint and quietness. Even the half a 
dozen men who were awaiting appointments in the 
elegant reception room conducted themselves more 
quietly than those who waited in the anteroom of the 
Shattucks. The ceiling was high. Its walls and 
columns were done in French grey, and were chastely 
bare. On the floor was a deep velour rug of solid 
black. The table and chairs were brown mahogany. 

"What can I do for you, sir?" 

The speaker looked like an ambassador. He was 
tall and elderly, with a white, picttu"esque beard and 
moustache, carefully trimmed. 

'T should like to see Mr. Nesseth," replied Dohmer. 
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"Have you an appointment?" asked the reception 
clerk. 

''Yes, at ten." 

''Your card, please, sir." 

As Dohmer waited, his uioughts drifted back to the 
troubled half-hour he had spent waiting in awkward 
diffidence to see the manager of Rire and Dodson to 
make his first application for a job. He thought of 
the troubled moods in which he had waited in later 
years to see the city editors of newspapers, of the in- 
different, cynical mood in which he had recently waited 
to ask Deshman for a job at the Shattudcs. 

He felt very different to-day. He was about to 
talk to Nesseth on the basis of definite attainments. 
Behind him lay manceuvering, and finesse, and high 
strategy. He came to this interview with authority 
and backing. A glow of quiet confidence filled him. 
He felt fit and ready for this skirmish. 

"This way, please, sir," announced the ambassador, 
and Dohmer was ushered into the presence of Mr. 
Vincent Nesseth, the most spectacular figure in the 
advertising circles of his time. 

"I'm glad to meet you, Mr. Dohmer," said Nesseth, 
extending a long, white hand. 

"It's a great pleasure to meet you," replied Dohmer 
with deference. 

Dohmer instantly felt the magnetism of the man. 
Nesseth seemed to have everything, everything that 
Dohmer had expected to find in Deshman. Nesseth 
was very tall and very thin. He looked about forty- 
two. From the flare of his greyish hair down to the 
French flare at the foot of his trousers, he looked 
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distinguished. He had an air that was in keeping 
with the crisp, dignified air of his establishment. His 
waist and shoulders were slim and his forehead broad. 
His ready smile had a way of vanishing swiftly into 
thoughtf ulness. Here was a dilettante, a boulevardier, 
gifted with the energy and drive to bore his way into 
difficult competitive production. Dohmer admired 
Nesseth's grand air, his taste, his suavity. He 
respected him, liked him. But he was not quite sure 
how far he wanted to trust him. 

"I'll be frank with you, Mr. Dohmer," Nesseth was 
saying. "I don't like advertising. When it isn't a 
stupid bore, it's a nerve-getting battle. In many ways 
I'm not even especially fitted for this business. Pos- 
sibly I'm to much of a dilettante. You know I studied 
art. Three years of it, in Paris. Possibly I've con- 
tributed something a bit distinctive at times to the art 
and copy treatment of advertising. I don't know. 
Possibly I have done something toward staging this 
business a bit more subtly, don't you know ? I found 
an awful lot of bluster in this business when I came 
into it. The loud laugh, extravagant promises, and 
grotesque expectations were very much in vogue 
among solicitors. The bargain sale treatment was 
much in vogue in copy. 

'T have attained some little success in this business, 
largely, I fancy, because I have perceived my own 
shortcomings, and have therefore deliberately striven 
to be clever instead of profoimdly fundamental. Let 
me illustrate. Every advertiser is convinced that his 
problems are peculiar and wholly unique. He believes 
that no merchandizing problems like his ever did or 
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ever will exist. All right. I encourage him to keep 
right on thinking just that. Contrary to general ad- 
vertising practice, I build upon that belief of his. I 
strengthen that belief for him. I look for and find 
peculiarities in his business that even he has never 
thought of before. I intensify and magnify their im- 
portance. He begins to get nervous. He begins to 
feel himself standing more and more alone. More and 
more he begins to distrust advertising agents who en- 
deavor to prove to him that his business in like unto 
other businesses that they have successfully advertised. 
More than ever he distrusts the power of applying any 
set formula of advertising practice to his pet problems. 
Unconsciously he looks to me for sympathy and guid- 
ance. 

"At the right time, I present a slant, a plan that looks 
different from anything he has ever seen before. I 
cut my cloth peculiarly to fit his measure. I get him. 
I produce his advertising and place it. I charge him 
big fees for my work. He likes it. He brags to his 
friends how much I cost him. Before he begins to get 
used to one form of stuff, and to thinking it is easy, 
I start ringing changes. I discover new and singular 
peculiarities in his problems, and again we steer a 
fresh and cautious course. I keep him worried. He 
leans more and more upon my advice. A patient look- 
ing to his physician. Have you seen my dients' room, 
Mr. Dohmer?" 

"No, I should like to," said Dohmer, who had been 
listening intently. 

Nesseth led his visitor into the chamber adjoining 
his private office. It was an enormous room. Its 
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walls of flat grey were bare, save for a bronze plaque 
bearing an inscription in Latin. There were twenty 
feet of sombre table. The rug, like the one in the 
reception room, was solid black velour. Here were 
solemnity, hush, authority. On the table stood a carved 
and illumined cabinet, a humidor containing ex- 
pensive cigars. Mahogany ash-trays, lined with brass, 
were ranged on the table. 

*'A most interesting room," said Dohmer. 

"I'm glad you like it," replied Nesseth. "It serves 
its purposes. Smoke?" he asked, lifting the lid if the 
humidor. 

Dohmer took a cigar. 

"They're long. Almost indecently long," remarked 
Nesseth with a smile. "You see, these are some of the 
reasons why my clients like to drop in. It's a pleasure 
for them to get away from the dirt and bad taste of 
their own establishments. It rests them. It seems 
to inject an element of the romantic into their business. 
They like it. It would be a real wrench to most of 
them to have to quit coming here and to go into the 
clatter of the ordinary advertising agency. They take 
a bit of pride in running in here. Moreover, it saves 
me the trouble of running to them. It's a valuable 
habit to develop in one's clients. But enough," said 
Nesseth as they returned to his office, "I am talking too 
much about myself. Tell me, are you happy over 
there at the Shattucks?" 

"Not any more. I have seen too much here," an- 
swered Dohmer. "You've got something that I never 
knew there was in advertising. You interest me im- 
mensely," he added frankly. 
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"Thank you. Now about your work. I have seen 
a good deal of your copy, of cotu-se. It has impressed 
me. Tell me something of your history." 

At the end of a little more than an hour, the 
interview took a sudden turn. Nesseth rose and began 
pacing to and fro behind his desk with a long, nervous 
stride. 

"I must say I like that background of yours, Mr. 
Dohmer," he began. "I value the candor with which 
you have spoken. You have broken through some in- 
teresting obstacles. Damn it, I like you. I think we 
could work together. You have a good deal of the 
youth, the fight, the seriousness, the strong-arm quali- 
ties, an element, if I may use the term, of ruthlessness 
that I have been in search of. I fancy you and I could 
get on together. You don't have the idea that you know 
everything. I'm too sensitive, too positive, too selfish, 
to be able to work with such a man. I think you have 
a certain blunt ability about you to go where I can't 
go — and to stage me. On the other hand, I think I 
could go into other places and stage just such a per- 
former as you. I believe you have qualities that would 
appeal to some of those manufacturers out west, es- 
pecially in Detroit and Chicago." 

Nesseth paused, but continued to stride tigerishly 
to and fro in silence. Then he spoke out : 

"I'll make you a proposition, Dohmer. You come 
in here with me. You shall have, in addition to your 
salary, a certain fixed share of our commissions on 
all orders that you are primarily instrumental in 
bringing in here. Like me, you shall devote yourself 
to promotion as well as production. My business is 
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especially in need of aggressive promotion. I have 
hitherto just been playing around. My business is not 
large. I have less than a million dollars' worth of ac- 
counts on my books. But together, I think we can 
make a good deal of money. Now how much of a 
luxury are you? What would tempt you to come in 
here?" 

"I don't know," said Dohmer. "Your proposition 
is very complimentary. But it is a bit sudden." 

"My pace is fast and my decisions are sudden," re- 
plied Nesseth. "Five minutes after you walked 
through that door, I knew I was going to make you 
this offer." 

On the fifteenth day of April of that year, Rudolf 
Dohmer became associated with Nesseth, as vice-presi- 
dent of the newly incorporated concern of Vincent 
Nesseth, Inc. His salary was ten thousand dollars a 
year. His contract provided that he was to receive, 
in addition, one-third of the concern's gross commis- 
sions on all accounts that he should be primarily instru- 
mental in booking. 

On all three points — ^vice-presidency, salary, and 
share in commissions — Dohmer had taken a stiff stand. 
Nesseth had not bargained upon yielding nearly so 
much ground. 

"But, my dear boy," he had protested, "there are a 
dozen brilliant advertising men who would eagerly 
come in here on almost any basis." 

"I don't doubt that," said Dohmer. "But with me 
it's different." 

"So I see." 
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"I want money. If I make this jump, it must in- 
volve money — yes, and something more than money. 
I must have authority." 

Dohmer was thinking of the power he must have 
to deliver the balance of favor to Floyd Stone that he 
had agreed upon. 

The outcome of the arrangements was almost as 
startling to Dohmer as it was to Nesseth. It de- 
lighted Floyd Stone. It tended to verify a suspicion 
that had lodged in the astute judgment of Leonard F. 
Ruane, that Dohmer might give a more robust account 
of himself than Nesseth when it came to grips. 
Ruane, some of whose money was invested in Nes- 
seth's business, had long wanted just this sort of fel- 
low as a foil for the neurotic, artistic, at times im- 
practical and nebulous Nesseth. 

Emily Dohmer had learned something, but not too 
much, of her husband's pending negotiations with 
Nesseth. 

"Prepare yourself for a shock," said Rudolf to her 
on the day the deal was closed. 

"Now what's happened ?" she demanded with a look 
of sudden fear. 

*lt's going to be a pleasant shock." 

"Oh," she said, with relief. 

"I am vice-president of the Nesseth outfit." 

"Oh, how wonderful!" 

"I thought it would interest you." 

"Just what will it mean?" 

"Ten thousand a year as a starter." 

"Isn't that fine!" 

"Plus commissions on all new business I get, which 
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should give us an income of twenty-five to thirty thou- 
sand dollars before very long if I have a half-way 
decent break of luck." 

"Honestly?" gasped Emily. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Advertising circles received the news of Vincent 
Nesseth's latest manoeuver with mingled curiosity and 
respect. They seemed agreed that it was quite like 
Nesseth to pick a dark horse for this important al- 
liance. He was running true to form. 

'*Who. is this Dohmer?" advertising men began to 
ask. 

Rtunors of unusual ability began to circulate about 
this unknown Dohmer. Credit began to gravitate to 
him for his performances at the Shattucks — ^and even 
for much of the work done by the Shattucks in which 
he had never had a hand. All of the advertising 
magazines and even the New York newspapers, along 
with those in a string of other cities, carried annoimce- 
ments of his new connection. Many published his 
picture. For Nesseth was losing no opportunities to 
stage his new running-mate. In quick succession he 
sent out engraved announcements, finely printed 
folders, and illumined monographs to his mailing 
lists, reciting the attainments of his gifted colleague. 
So glowing were the terms in which he was introduc- 
ing Dohmer to his clients and prospective clients, that 
it provoked a protest from one Thomas, secretary of 
the company, and the office manager — ^the Weems of 
this establishment. 

''Now here, Mr. Nesseth," held Thomas, "it's none 
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of my business, but oughtn't you go a bit slower on 
this man Dohmer ? He may be a whizz and all that, but 
isn't this young man going to get the big-head?" 

Nesseth laughed. "I want him to have the big-head. 
Otherwise he won't be worth five cents to me." 

Thomas looked dubious. "But isn't he apt to for- 
get that he's only vice-president of this firm?" 

"You leave that to me, Thomas," replied Nesseth 
without a trace of misgivings. 

Dohmer, in the meantime, had been assigned a 
roomy office. He had spared no expense in furnishing 
it. His large, flat-top desk, with its gleaming sheet of 
glass, was the first desk at which he had ever sat that 
had area enough to give him comfort in action. His 
auxiliary desk was a squat, smart, roll-top type. Con- 
cealed within it, appearing and vanishing almost with- 
out effort, was his personal typewriting machine, with- 
out which he would have felt lost. His secretary 
occupied an adjoining room. The battery of push- 
buttons on his desk enabled him to summon any of his 
subordinates instantly. 

As Dohmer sat down for the first time in the hush 
and privacy of this office, lit a fragrant cigar, and 
leaned luxuriously back against the deep leather cush- 
ions of his arm-chair, removed at last from the din 
and confusion that had engulfed him at every previous 
desk at which he had ever sat, a smile gathered about 
his lips. He thought himself a lucky devil. He had 
"put it over." He knew he had a right to be happy. 

But somehow he wasn't quite happy. He was 
troubled by a curious sense of misgivings. He real- 
ized that the most intimately possessed companionship 
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he had ever known had now gone from him. He 
missed the old, familiar endeavor to drag himself out of 
the plane of life into which circumstances had placed 
him. The fiery phase of the old brave fight was over. 
And there was another phase of his fighting that was 
over — the struggle to free himself from certain traits 
that he had fought so hard to overcome and be free of. 
He now felt that he had abandoned this fight. The 
dark traits he had sought to destroy, he was now de- 
liberately nursing and capitalizing. The sinister inner 
traits which he had striven to renounce, he now em- 
braced. All for the sake of this eflfort to attain some- 
thing big in business. He had been vaguely aware of it 
before now. But he saw it more clearly to-day, here in 
the isolated hush of his new office. He now clearly un- 
derstood that Nesseth, sensitive appraiser of men that 
he was, and Floyd Stone and the shrewd, calculating 
Ruane, had all picked him for this post because they 
perceived elements of the Prussian in him, elements 
that the finer-grained, more thoroughbred Nesseth 
himself did not possess, elements capable of beating 
down and bestriding the bone and flesh of Belgiums 
of business interests that might get in their way. 

Dohmer rose, crossed thoughtfully to the broad 
windows, gazed down over the glistening, ringing city. 
And now its intriguing blandishments, its enticing 
magic, its beguiling beat and rh)rthmic challenge, 
rushed like hot springs to his brain and flooded him 
with its burning tide. It was a moment of intoxica- 
tion. 

"By God, this is going to be great !" he muttered. 

Then he wheeled abruptly, strode back to his shining 
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desk, rang for his secretary, and began a gun-fire of 
dictation. 

A singular degree of good luck attended Nesseth's 
and Dohmer's joint drive for new business. Before 
the end of the summer, events important in the an- 
nals of Vincent Nesseth, Inc., had begun to crowd 
each other rapidly. Nesseth signed contracts with 
three advertisers with whom he had been flirting for 
several years. These aggregated some $300,000 in 
gross pladngs per year. Two of them were so-called 
prestige accounts. Although none of these came under 
the classification of accounts captured primarily 
through Dohmer and thus entitling him to commis- 
sions, he was nevertheless very generally credited by 
outsiders with having figured prominently in helping 
land these fine fish in the Nesseth net. 

It was a summer of terrific but interesting labors 
for Dohmer. The bulk of the Nesseth copy produc- 
tion fell on him. There were but two copy men in 
the organization to share with him and Nesseth the 
work of writing, and Dohmer drove these two fellows 
savagely. They were able but not brilliant performers. 
Once the breath of life had been breathed into an 
account, they could be relied upon to follow through. 
But they were not originators. 

"We need a copy department," said Nesseth one 
day in conference. 

"I agree with you," replied Dohmer. "Until we 
get properly organized to shoot ahead, we are too 
likely to stand still. I'd like to get rid of some of 
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this prcxiuction, and devote more time to getting after 
some new business." 

"That's exactly what I want you to do." 

"I have had practically no time to do any outside 
digging. I didn't come in here as a copy chief or 
plan man. I need some accounts. I'm not making 
enough money." 

"I've been meaning to talk to you about just that," 
returned Nesseth. "I realize more than you do per- 
haps how essential it has been for you personally to 
help get under the load of these three new accounts. 
Inaugurating distinctive production on them, along 
with maintaining high-class work on our old accounts, 
is the one best way in which we could possibly have 
proceeded. We can't just slap work out of this shop. 
It's got to be finished work. If we weaken anywhere 
along the line, we sacrifice our claim to new business." 

"I know. But I'm impatient. I've got to make 
more money," said Dohmer. 

"Don't fancy for a minute that I undervalue the 
sort of work I've kept you at. I don't. I've decided 
to raise your salary to fifteen thousand a year. And 
I'm making it retroactive to date from the time you 
came with us. I'm asking Thomas to hand you a 
check for the difference. Is that satisfactory?" 

"Yes, I'm very much obliged," said Dohmer, taken 
aback by Nesseth's generosity. 

•"Not at all. Have you any one in mind to add to 
our copy staff?" 

"Not just at the moment. I wish I could get my 
hands on that man Waymire who was at Shattucks. 
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But he's gone to war. I don't think of any one dse 

with Shattuck that I'd want." 

"Forget Shattuck. Don't hire any one you've 
worked alongside of. You have shot ahead much too 
fast for that. It never pays to pack a place with the 
I-knew-him-when type of persons," warned Nesseth. 

"I get you. I'll give Deshman the ring, and see if 
he can suggest some one outside his shop." 

"Wait. We'll put an advertisement in Printer^s 
Ink. Write a piece of copy that will both glorify 
us and get us the right replies," suggested Nesseth. 

"Correct." 

"Just a minute. Here's this Garlan and Company 
schedule. It's got to be trimmed, much to my disgust. 
I've tried to ram a $175,000 appropriation down their 
necks. But it won't go down. The best they'll do is 
$150,000. We've got to slash. I'm for concentrating 
in the three big weeklies and the farm papers and 
throwing out this Borland group entirely. What do 
you say?" 

"That, in my opinion, would be most unwise," said 
Dohmer, taking immediate issue. 

"Why?" demanded Nesseth impatiently. 

The moment had come for Dohmer's first real fight 
on behalf of the Borland group of publications, repre- 
sented by Floyd Stone. In previous petty skirmishes 
he had succeeded in swinging certain appropriations 
into line with Stone's interests. He had held himself 
subtly, patiently, on watch for every opportunity to 
c^ry out his pact with Stone, to whom he owed his 
present successful connection. To-day as he fought 
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to keep the Borland group on the Garlan schedule, 
he was gratified to see Nesseth yielding. 

"All right," said Nesseth at length, "I'm satisfied. 
I'm going to ask you to tell Mr. Garlan just what 
you've told me. I think you can make him see it 
your way." 

"I'll be glad to." 

Later that week, while Dohmer and Nesseth were at 
luncheon at the Waldorf, Nesseth swung abruptly into 
an important discussion. 

"Did you ever happen to get very close to that man 
Edmund Harrick while you were doing his copy for 
the Shattucks?" he asked. 

"I sat in at a number of copy conferences with him. 
He seemed to like me." 

"Good. That may enable us to horn in on some- 
thing that looks big. I have information that there's 
a centralizing movement taking place among certain 
manufacturers of metals. The thing has come to a 
head prematurely because of war restrictions on iron 
and steel. Harrick is mentioned as the probable choice 
for president of a group of companies about to combine 
and incorporate, as I get it, for the purpose of manu- 
facturing so-called Helton Metal. It is a substitute 
for steel, named after its inventor. The company will 
do no fabricating. They will sell to manufacturers 
only. Their customers will include manufacturers of 
automobiles, airplanes, parts, railroad equipment, and 
the like." 

"Sounds interesting," observed Dohmer. 

"It's an enormous field. Their conception of adver- 
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tising, of course, will probably be to limit it to trade 
journal stuff. As such, the account wouldn't be worth 
a damn to us. My conception of it would be to go 
after dominance by means of an overpowering cam- 
paign in the newspapers and general magazines. It 
would provide us an opportunity to spend something 
like a millon dollars worth of these people's money per 
year. The objective would be not only to get an im- 
mense and profitable distribution for these people 
among the manufacturers, but the strong reinforce- 
ment of a general consumer demand. We would build 
up for these people a bulwark of business insurance 
that would be worth millions to them after the war, 
when restrictions are called off and competition slashes 
this field wide open again." 

"I get you," said Dohmer, perceiving the broad 
sweep of possibilities. 

"I have in mind something new in merchandizing 
practice. I am convinced that Helton Metal can be 
slammed across and saddled upon the manufacturers 
by exploiting it to the ultimate consumer who or- 
dinarily doesn't know or care in the least what metal 
goes into the products he buys. A similar attempt to 
advertise a raw material to the general public, though 
designed only for sale to the manufacturer, has been 
made once or twice. There are peculiarly timely fea- 
tures involved in this case which would make it an 
exceptionally good bet. You follow me?" 

"I do," said Dohmer with much interest. 

Later, he exclaimed: "You're sparking. But you 
are on very strange ground to both of us." 

"What do you suggest?" 
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"My mind has been running on ahead. What we 
need are facts," returned Dohmer. "We've got to find 
out everything about Helton Metal. We must know 
just what this stuff is, what it will do, what it won't 
do, who uses it, and just how and why it can be gen- 
erally exploited. Before I attempt to see Harridc, I 
must know just what I'm talking about. Suppose I go 
to Detroit to-night and interview some of the auto- 
mobile people?" 

"Fine." 

"Then I'll jump to Pittsburgh, Cleveland; and pos- 
sibly Chicago." 

"Right." 

"I'll wire you rough daily reports for your informa- 
tion here. Perhaps you can start drafting the pres- 
entation. We haven't an hour to lose. In the mean- 
time, I'll try to arrange an interview with Harrick for 
some day next week." 

Five days later, Dohmer rushed by taxicab from the 
Grand Central Station to his office. He looked worn 
and haggard. He had secured no less than twenty- 
three important interviews. He brought back a mass 
of valuable data. 

"Mr. Nesseth left word for you to see him as soon 
as you arrived," said the ambassador, taking Dohmer's 
hat, coat, and bag. 

Dohmer hurried into Nesseth's office. 

"This thing has broken all of a sudden," began Nes- 
seth excitedly. "The news of this combine was put 
on the ticker this morning. Harrick announced as 
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president. He'll be pounced on by every advertising 
firm in the country." 

"Let *em pounce," grinned Dohmer. "I have an 
appointment with Harrick at ten to-morrow morning." 

"Thank God!" 

"Just a moment I want to put in a call for Bronx- 
ville, added Dohmer. 

"I suggest that you make no promises to go home 
to-night," put in Nesseth. "You and I will have to be 
in conference until well into the night. After that 
I suggest you get all the sleep you can before ten in 
the morning. Don't try to commute to-night." 

"I won't . . . Hello," he continued at the telephone. 
"Call Mrs. Dohmer to the 'phone, please . . . Hello, 
Emily . . . How are you? . . . Yes, I'm all right, dear. 
. . . Yes, I just got in . . . fine, thanks . . . no, I 
can't be out to-night. There's too much at stake . . . 
no, I wouldn't do that, dear ... I'd rather you 
wouldn't come to the city. I shall be very busy. It 
may mean an all night session in conference. Yes, I 
know you're lonely. I'm awfully sorry. But try and 
make the best of it . . . no, I'm not overdoing . . . 
good-bye." 

Dohmer turned to Nesseth. "Mrs. Dohmer says 
she's terribly lonely." 

"I know how it is. All wives are alike," returned 
Nesseth. "They expect their husbands to be million- 
aires at forty, but refuse absolutely to countenance 
the carrying out of some of the rather necessary 
details." 

"I have learned that it is impossible to be a good 
husband and a good business man at the same time. 
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Since going into business, I have developed hardness 

of heart," replied Dohmer. 

"You'll make money then," said Nesseth. 
"I hope to God I do. I've got to make money." 
**You will. You have the seeds of success in you." 
"If I have, they came over to me from Prussia." 

Promptly at ten the next morning, Rudolf Dohmer 
presented his card at the offices of Edmund Harrick, 
and was admitted without delay. Hajrrick was a 
short, stocky, galvanic individual of about sixty. He 
talked in a crisp staccato. His hair was tough and 
grey. His short moustache was like a brush. 

"Glad to see you, Dohmer. So youVe vice-presi- 
dent of the Nesseth agency. Congratulations. What 
can I do for you?" 

"You are the head of one of the potentially biggest 
corporations in America. You're busy. How much 
of your time may I take to talk to you about merchan- 
dizing Helton Metal?" 

"Don't waste your time and my time. We are away 
behind on deliveries. Besides, we shan't do a bit of 
fabricating. We shall make deliveries in billets and 
bars only." 

"I know all about that. It makes your merchan- 
dizing all the more difficult. 

'What do you know about our merchandizing?" 
In the past five days I have talked to twenty-three 
of the largest potential purchasers of your product in 
the cities of Detroit, Pittsburgh, and Qeveland. Be^ 
fore I came to you, I wanted to know something about 
your product — what it is, what it will do, what it won't 
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do, who buys it, who ought to buy it, and who and 
what your competitors are and how they operate," be- 
gan Dohmer. *1 found out what I went after." 

"What did you find out?" asked Harrick. He 
seemed interested. 

Dohmer recited a rapid summary of his findings. 
He then laid on Harrick's desk a fifty-five page type- 
written report of his investigation. He then launched 
into a quietly persuasive outline of his own and Nes- 
seth's conception of a large, general advertising cam- 
paign. He talked for about forty-five minutes. 

Harrick gazed out of the window at New York har- 
bor, and dnunmed for a moment on his desk with a 
pencil. 

"You are partly right and partly wrong," he said 
finally. "Your chief fallacy is that you are too precip- 
itate. We shall, of course, have something to advertise. 
But not on any such scale as you outline. My directors 
are extraordinarily conservative men. So am I. You 
are talking about spending a large sum of money." 

"About a million dollars a year." 

"You are extremely ambitious," said Harrick with a 
laugh. 

"Aren't you?" 

"Yes, within reason. We have to manufacture our 
product. We can't pick our raw materials out of the 
air. The supply is limited. The restrictions are severe. 
Our product is therefore practically contracted for 
for the period of the war." 

"And then what?" asked Dohmer. "The war isn't 
going to last forever. When it ends, you'U have Eng- 
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lish, French, German competition making a jump at 
your throat, as well as competition here at home." 

"We'll cross that bridge when we get to it," said 
Harrick. 

"I think I know you well enough to know that you'll 
start building a bridge for yourself considerably before 
it's time to cross," returned Dohmer. 

**Well, what about it?" asked Nesseth later that day. 

"I was with Harrick for two hours. At the end 
of fifteen minutes, he told his secretary that he was 
busy and was not to be interrupted. He seemed inter- 
ested in what I had to say." 

"Did you leave the door open for another inter- 
view?' asked Nesseth when Dohmer had finished his 
verbal report. 

"Yes. I made an appointment for you and me to 
see him next Wednesday morning." 

"You did? I embrace you! exclaimed Nesseth, 
"Tell me, what opinion, if any did he have about this 
agency ? He has done business in the past with Shat- 
tuck. We are rather different in our ways." 

"He seemed a bit dubious," replied Dohmer. "He 
wondered if we had a large enough national prestige 
with newspapers generally to command free educa- 
tional publicity stuff on Helton Metal and proper posi- 
tion for advertisements in the event it should be 
decided to proceed?" 

"He wanted to know that, did he?" 

"I talked hard in the affirmative." 

"Well, we can beat that. I keep a little trick in my 
bag on purpose to use on just such people as him." 
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Nesseth buzzed for his secretary. "Take a tele- 
gram. Make it a night letter to all newspapers on 
our number three list. Ready?'* he began. He dic- 
tated for about a minute. "Read it back to me/' he 
said. 

His secretary read: 

"Confidential. Are you willing to co-operate fully 
with Vincent Nesseth, Inc., as to according best posi- 
tions to possible advertisements and publishing free 
educational reading notices Helton Metal? Please 
wire answer prepaid to Edmund F. Harrick, president, 
Helton Metal Corporation, 86 Wall Street, New York, 
stating readiness to co-operate in full. Charge to us. 
Big appropriation pending. Signed, Vincent Nes- 
seth, Inc." 

"All right. Have it filed without delay. Dohmer," 
continued Nesseth, "your friend Harridc will receive 
telegrams to-morrow from one hundred and fifty of 
the leading newspapers in America. These news- 
papers will assure him that through Vincent Nesseth, 
Inc., every possible courtesy and advantage will be 
accorded to Helton copy." 

"I should never have thought of doing that," said 
Dohmer admiringly. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Emily Dohmer was living a lonely life in Bronx- 
ville. Into her eyes had crept the shadows of dis- 
illusionment after disillusionment. They still occupied 
the house which they had rented when Dohmer was 
working for the Shattucks. Emily had by degrees 
been able to furnish it pretty much to her taste, while 
Rudolf's income now enabled them to employ a cook, 
a maid, and a chauffeur. Emily had her own car 
and an expensive blue chow. 

*'That damn dog!" burst out Dohmer once. "That 
sullen, unfriendly, wolfish look in his eyes is enough 
in itself to have a depressing effect upon you." 

"Let him alone," protested Emily. "I sometimes 
wonder if he isn't my one best friend." 

"That's just the trouble with you," replied Doh- 
mer impatiently. "You are too much by yourself. 
Why in Heaven's name don't you make some friends, 
and have a good time? Now that you've got a car, 
and a reasonable income, and enough help around the 
place, I should think you would entertain and get 
about a little more." 

"Not in Bronxville," said Emily, shaking her head. 

"Why not in Bronxville?" 

"Don't you suppose the whole town knows how poor 
we were when we first moved here? Why, we've 
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been on the verge of being sued by half a dozen trades- 
people for not paying our bills. Don't you suppose 
that has got around?" 

"Oh, nonsense." 

"It's easy enough for you to sit around and pooh- 
pooh ever3rthing I say. But I have feelings. I can't 
stand being talked about." 

Dohmer was well aware how bitterly Emily must 
have suffered during those early, inexperienced days 
of trying to make ends meet on their somewhat too 
extravagant plane of living. But he had reason to 
surmise that even deeper and more permanent feel- 
ings of humiliation were operating to make her view 
with misgivings the social activities he iu*ged. For he 
vividly remembered an episode that occurred soon 
after they moved to Bronxville. From his study up- 
stairs, he had overheard bits of conversation between 
his wife and one of her neighbors. 

"I am naturally anxious that my daughter shall 
marry well," the latter was saying. "Not that I ex- 
pect her to marry a millionaire. But she must marry 
into a first class family of good American stock. She 
sha'n't marry into any immigrant's family!" 

In the silence that followed, Dohmer knew what 
a moment of embarrassment it must have been to 
Emily. He knew what was in her mind. And in 
the months that followed, he knew how often the 
words of her neighbor must have recurred to Emily, 
how it must have pained her to reflect that she had 
married into an immigrant's family, and that sooner 
or later this thing that she had striven to keep a se- 
cret would inevitably become known to the snobs that 
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surrounded them on every side in the smart little sub- 
urb. 

Dohmer knew what was in her mind, although he 
did not dare drag the subject out into the open for 
discussion with her. He did not have the heart to 
re-open the wound. He hoped that in time her sensi- 
tiveness about his family would wear away. But 
he surmised, from Emily's depression to-night, that it 
had not even begun to wear away. 

"My dear, surely you exaggerate. Why worry 
about what you imagine people think? The people 
around here are too busy with their own affairs to be 
spending their time trumping up imaginary concep- 
tions about us. I know we came out here dirt-poor, 
but you'll take notice that we are not staying that 
way." 

Emily made no reply. Presently Rudolf contin- 
ued: 

"I confidently expect that Harrick deal to go 
through. And if it does, we're all to the good. We 
can build or buy a home elsewhere in Westchester, or 
on Long Island, or in Jersey, and tell them all to go 
to hell. I'm going to climb right straight up. Nes- 
seth and I have an unlimited future ahead of us." 

"I know you're going to succeed," replied Emily 
languidly. 

"Then cheer up, why don't you? Moping around 
with that long face is enough to ruin a man's nerves." 

"I'm sorry I said anything. You always misun- 
derstand. Every time I say a word, it makes you an- 

"I'm not angry." 
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"Oh, let's forget it. It just leads from one thing 
to another. No one can talk to you any more. 
You're developing a streak of unkindness that you 
never had in the past." 

"That's the result of my business. One has got to 
be unkind in business. It's the only way to get 
things done. Business is a struggle with wolves. 
You bet I'm developing a streak of unkindness. If I 
weren't, we'd still be limping along on forty dollars a 
week." 

"You're changing all the time," said Emily thought- 
fully. "It scares me." 

"Don't let everything scare you." 

"Please don't scold. I can't stand it" 

"It scares you to have bills rolling in that you can't 
pay; and it scares you to have me put up the fight 
that puts money in your purse," pursued Dohmer. 
"You're never satisfied. That's the woman of it." 

"Oh stop, stop !" begged Emily. "You seem to take 
a fiendish delight in sa3ring things that hurt." 

"Oh hell, what's the use?" 

"Be still, or I'll scream!" cried Emily tensely, go- 
ing out of the room. 

One grey, misty day in March came word that Har- 
rick had awarded the Helton Metal contract to the 
Nesseths, and approved what was substantially the 
appropriation recommended. Dohmer bore the news 
home with commingled feelings of tritunph and in- 
difference. Six months earlier, so important a piece 
of news would have thrown the Dohmer establish- 
ment into incontinent rejoicing. But now changes 
had taken place. Dohmer felt a grim satisfaction in 
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having put this thing '*over/* without feeling any 
eagerness to tell Emily. 

Leaving the train, he strode through the village 
toward his home, feeling none of the elation his suc- 
cess might have justified. It was dusk. The moist, 
heavy mist had almost the effect of the palm of an 
enormous hand pressing down upon the world and 
its unhappy people. 

**Hello, old man," he said to the chow, who was 
standing in front of the house. 

"Woof," answered the dog, and then turned sul- 
lenly and walked away. 

Emily listlessly let her husband kiss her. 

"How have you been, dear?" he asked, trying to be 
buoyant. 

"Oh, all right, I guess," she answered without en- 
thusiasm. 

"Has anything gone wrong?" 

"No." 

"Then why the large quantities of gloom? I have 
a piece of good news for you. We have landed the 
Harrick account." 

"You have? Isn't that fine?" 

"Rather encouraging, yes," said Dohmer, hurt at 
Emily's failure to get excited, now that she had heard 
the news. 

"Look out for Nesseth," added Emily. "He's 
tricky." 

"Don't be disturbed. I'll take care of Nesseth. I 
won't let him rob me. I get a pile of credit here at 
home for having any sense, I must say." 

"Well, I don't trust that Nesseth," continued Emily. 
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"From the first time I ever met him, I seemed to sense 
something insincere and treacherous underneath all 
his efforts to be cordial." 

"The bigger a man becomes in business," answered 
Rudolf, "the more insincere and treacherous and self- 
ish he is sure to become. The/U all bear watching. 
Nesseth doesn't deceive me for five minutes. He's 
out for himself and I'm out for myself. We happen 
to be working together because it's convenient to do 
it that way. But you may take it from me, every 
arrangement he makes with me he's got to put down 
on a piece of paper. Do you suppose for a minute that 
when he agreed to split profits fifty-fifty with me on 
this Harrick account, I let it go at that? No, I made 
him put it in writing. I am taking no chances. Nes- 
seth's business was shot when I stepped in. The war 
had put an awful crimp in him. And now that he's 
making money again, don't think I'm ktting him get 
away with the idea that he did it all nimself. Back 
of all business efforts crouches one thing — the ambi- 
tion of the individual to make his own personal for- 
tunes just as safe from competition from within his 
own organization and from without, as he possibly 
can. 

"I tell you the very traits of ruthlessness and self- 
esteem that we damn in the Hun," continued Rudolf, 
"are the traits that score the biggest success in Amer- 
ica's business or in any other country's business. 
Why, they're the very hinges on which the door swings 
as a man passes from meek mediocrity into self-as- 
sertion and strength. What's all this howling about 
dominance? You'll find it all in Nietzsche. And the 
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American business man with brains enough to under- 
stand his Nietzsche, reads him when there's nobody 
looking. Believe me." 

The sinister ring of her husband's words went 
through Emily like a knell. The brutal rush of his 
words terrified her. Dark changes had crowded into 
him. 

"I hate to think of a business man in that light," 
said Emily. 

"Those are the facts. Business is no league for 
benevolence. This talk about service, about ethics, in 
advertising is all rot ! Ethics ! These convention ora- 
tors make me laugh. Why, advertising runs into 
head-on collision at the very start with the command- 
ment which says Thou shalt not covet.' We neatly 
create demand for a lot of stuff that people can't af- 
ford, don't need, never thought of before, and would 
be better off without. We make people crazy because 
they haven't got motor cars, period furniture, and 
this, that, and the other. It's a neurotic, discontented, 
unhappy, inflamed world because advertising makes 
it so. There's nothing Christian or moral about it. 
Not the way Nesseth and I operate." 

"You surely don't believe all that?" said Emily. 

"Don't I!" 

The candor with which Dohmer had stated these 
views to Emily convinced her that there was some- 
thing fundamentally wrong, basically dangerous, and 
intrinsically distorted in this harsh, rampant point of 
view of his. Her reactions were not anal)rtical. 
They were simple and emotional. They filled her 
with al^xm. with anxieties, with disturbing premoni- 
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tions. These oppressed her as she ran her household. 
They harried her at her Red Cross work. As she 
strove to function for the Red Cross, she could not 
help feeling that its mission was tragic and helpless 
— ^totally at odds with the harsh thrust and drive with 
which Dohmer and men like him were fighting for 
themselves. 

As Dohmer's business grew, Emily saw less and 
less of him. There were periods of three or four days 
in a stretch when Dohmer, though in New York, 
could not find time to commute, but spent his nights 
at the Vanderbilt. Suspicions that there might be 
other women crept dismayingly at times into her 
thoughts, but as yet Emily lacked any tangible evi- 
dence to support her fears. At times when she and 
Rudolf were together, he was strangely absent- 
minded. There were moments in which he hardly 
seemed to know that she was present. Preoccupation 
with his business affairs did not account entirely for 
his moods. There seemed to be something else. A 
wall seemed to be hardening between them. It added 
blackly to Emily's misgivings. At times she blamed 
herself for having lost her hold on her husband, and 
sought tenderly to draw closer to him. At other 
times, she feared and almost hated him. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

"DoHMER," began Edmund F. Harrick, as the two 
sat at luncheon at the latter's club, "I believe your 
people are German ?" 

"How did you know that?" 

"I made a rather careful investigation, among other 
things, of your family connections before giving you 
and Nesseth our account," said Harrick. "The fact 
that your father was bom in Germany had something 
to do with our present associations. I'll tell you why. 
The corporation of which I am president is largely 
owned and wholly controlled by German citizens. 
They decided to incorporate and begin operations on 
a large scale at the time they did, in order to add this 
commercial foothdd in America for the sake of its 
aprh guerre advantages. You understand. I am 
telling you now because you were sure to find it out 
sooner or later, and because I thought you would be 
more or less in sympathy with our point of view." 

"What if the United States enters the war against 
Germany?" asked Dohmer. 

"It is possible, in that event, of course, that cer- 
tain steps might be taken by the government looking 
toward alien property administration, possibly even 
certain transfers of ownership. Even that interfer- 
ence with the disposition of our earnings would be 

^5 
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nothing serious. It would be technical only, and only 
for the duration of the war. There is another and 
much more serious problem to be faced." 

"And that is ?" asked Dohmer with interest. 

"An early German victory." 

"Do you regard that as possible?" 

"I regard that as highly probable. Germany can- 
not be beaten," declared Harrick emphatically. 
"Moreover, I am in a position to say to you, Dohmer, 
that if and when a peace is declared that may be in- 
terpreted as a German peace, then it would be the de- 
sire of commercial Germany to launch instantly into 
large advertising operations in this country loc4cing 
toward th^ most effective possible merchandizing in 
the United States of German goods. It would capital- 
ize the essential friendship between these two coim- 
tries. It would attempt to remove as rapidly as pos- 
sible the present antipathy toward Germany and her 
culture and her goods. Could that, in your judgment 
as an advertising man, be done?" 

"That's a hard question to answer," was Dohmer's 
thoughtful reply. "There will be a lot of bad feeling 
to overcome." 

"And there will be a lot of German money to over- 
come it with," replied Harrick. 

"You would need millions." 

"Naturally. German propaganda has made some 
stupid blunders in America," continued Harrick. 
"This German after-the-war drive must be skillfully 
directed and handled. There must be no blunders this 
time. My own feeling is that the thing should be 
placed in the hands of American advertising men, men 
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who know and understand the feelings and prejudices 
and reactions of their own people." 

"Exactly," said Dohmer, deep in thought. 

"You understand, of course, that everything would 
have to be ready for the fastest kind of action directly 
peace should be declared." 

"AH advertisements would have to be manufactured 
well in advance," returned Dohmer. "Plates would 
have to be sent to newspapers and magazines before 
any declaration of peace, to be released by wire at an 
hour's notice." 

"That's right." 

"Mr. Harrick, this is one of the biggest things in 
advertising ever conceived." 

"There isn't a doubt of it." 

"In the past we have merely been merchandizing 
the products of our own factories. This means the 
merchandizing of a nation — a discredited and hated 
nation," said Dohmer. 

"Will you give it your serious thought?" 

"I will." 

"Dare you sound out Nesseth?" 

"I was thinking about that. I don't know," an- 
swered Dohmer, holding himself non-committal. 

"I suggest that you do not talk to Nesseth for the 
present," said Harrick. 

"I sha'n't." 

"The success of this thing depends at this point 
upon absolute secrecy," pursued Harrick. "Give it 
your best thought. Let me have, roughly, your idea 
of copy." 

"I can see a staggering copy smash over the sig- 
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nature of the manufacturers of the German Empire." 

"Perhaps," said Harrick with a speculative smile. 

A new idea had flared into Dohmer's brain. Why 

talk to Nesseth? Why let Nesseth in on this order 

at all ? If it materialized, why not keep its profits for 

himself? Why not an agency of his own? 

Why not Dohmer, Incorporated? 

The following fortnight was packed with labor. 
Dohmer spent five nights in his suite at the Vander- 
bilt, composing advertisements — tentative advertising 
messages from the manufacturers of the German Em- 
pire to the American people. Nesseth knew nothing 
of these labors. Emily knew nothing of their char- 
acter. Alone, in utter secrecy, Dohmer toiled as the 
late hours crept by. 

Harrick read the proofs at length with much in- 
terest, for Dohmer had had ten of these advertise- 
ments set up in type, with the art treatment roughly 
indicated by an able illustrator. 

"This seems to be about what we're after. . . . 
You're getting warm. . . . This drives it in," re- 
marked Harrick as he studied the proofs. 

"I'm glad you like them," said Dohmer. "It's a 
delicate subject That is why I've maintained a note 
of deference all the way through." 

"I noticed that. You have handled it with excel- 
lent taste. I want to show these to some of my as- 
sociates," answered Harrick. "It will interest you to 
know that our plans are moving forward even more 
rapidly than I had hoped. I may ask you to have 
some of these advertisements plated within a week or 
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ten days. I have an appointment with von Berasdorf 
at the Ritz next Monday. How do you feel about 
sounding out Nesseth on this?" 

"I've given that angle of it a lot of thought," re- 
plied Dohmer. "I can't see it. I don't think it would 
be wise. He is tightly hooked up with Allied activi- 
ties. Only yesterday he was denouncing the Admin- 
istration for waiting for the overt act. He can't get 
over the overt act. He talks like an Anglomaniac. 
He is howling for America to declare war." 

"What of it? He's a business man. This ac- 
count would involve millions of dollars." 

"Even so," returned Dohmer, "why should we run 
any risks by showing Nesseth our hand? He might 
see it our way, and he might not." 

"Then what do you suggest? This stuff will have 
to be placed for us on the regular commission basis, 
paid by the publications." 

"I might incorporate an agency of my own," said 
Dohmer. 

"I hadn't thought of that." 

"H I could walk out with Helton Metal and one or 
two other good accounts, I could get recognition at 
once from the publications." 

"What about our Helton Metal contract with the 
Nesseth firm?" 

"That becomes of questionable binding value if I 
walk out." 

"How so?" 

"You will recall that your letter of agreement pro- 
vides that I shall be responsible for production." 
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"Did we do that?" 

"We did." 

"Good. In that case, I think I might be instru- 
mental in swinging one or more Nesseth accounts 
your way." 

"Thank you very much." 

"Gro ahead and figure on what you could do in the 
way of an organization if and when it should be- 
come necessary to proceed in this manner." 

"I've already been figuring on that for two weeks." 

"You have? You work fast," said Harrick with 
satisfaction. 

But events did not transpire as Rudolf Dohmer and 
Harrick had counted upon. On the third day of Feb- 
ruary, 19 1 7, the United States broke off diplomatic 
relations with the Imperial German Government Two 
months later, Congress declared war upon Germany. 

On the historic Good Friday of his country's entry 
into the war, Dohmer found strange tension among 
the passengers of the train that hurled him citywards. 
The commuters kept their eyes on their morning 
papers. They were reading about the big revival 
meetings to start on the following Sunday, were read- 
ing their market reports, their legislative news, the 
latest twists in the local political controversy, and the 
details of a former president's shark hunt. All eyes 
seemed to be seeking the relief of these soothing trivi- 
alities of news that would take their minds off the 
frightfulness which had to-day sunk its talons into 
the soft, peace-fed tissues of their lives. Every man 
and woman in that roaring train felt the numbness, 
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some the nausea, of those first hours of being at war. 
As yet their reactions were only of the nerves. As 
yet their minds had responded but faintly, with hardly 
more than a nightmarish prescience of what the heavy 
hours were unfolding, with only a dull, obtuse per- 
ception that the thing was real. 

Dohmer was full of the blackest mood that had ever 
entered him. It was composed of two grave elements. 
One was the abrupt ending of the dream of Dohmer, 
Incorporated. The other, a sudden consciousness that 
his early struggles to cast out of himself the inherited 
traits that offended him had now all at once been 
taken up by America herself in the form of solemn, 
outraged war upon the source of those traits itself. 

Every bank of black headlines in the newspapers 
seemed to him like a personal reproach to him for the 
fight he had abandoned. 

It was a cloudy day. A thick mufHer of mist lay 
heavily upon the city. The flat reds of the flags on 
Fifth Avenue moved like streaks of blood against their 
grey buildings. Whenever Dohmer looked into the 
eyes of passers-by, they seemed to be r^;arding him 
reproachfully, almost as though they surmised the 
cause of his depression, and to g^ess what was in his 
thoughts. 

He paused involuntarily in front of an old French 
church in one of the cross-town streets, arrested and 
drawn by an indefinable yearning, by ghosts of dim 
associations. He found himself thinking of the clean, 
classic arches of his college Quadrangles, of the 
strengthening moments he had known at chapeL He 
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reached for the knob of the church door. But the 
door was locked. 

Walking on, a feeling of inconsequential littleness 
came over him. The planet under his feet seemed to 
be reeling. 

He watched the tail-end of a parade advertising a 
circus in Madison Square Garden. He glanced with 
/ague irritation at a poster announcing a play by a 
company of negro actors. 

Across the street a man suddenly went mad. He 
had thrown himself on his back on the sidewalk, where 
he lay writhing. Piercing shrieks issued from his 
throat. A crowd swiftly gathered. Some one jerked 
the madman to his feet and began shoving him, wail- 
ing, through the crowd which fell back in morbid ter- 
ror. A policeman rushed forward and dragged him 
away. 

Dohmer proceeded to his office, hardly able fully to 
realize as yet that the projected publication of mil- 
lions of dollars' worth of advertising messages from 
the manufacturers of the German Empire to the Amer- 
ican people had now vanished from the realms of pos- 
sibilities. Little by little, the fact solidified into a 
gloomy wall of certainty. 

Under these new conditions, the projected breaking 
loose from Nesseth, of course, was impossible. From 
the midst of the wreckage of his hopes of becoming 
the master and dictator of a powerful advertising 
organization, he abandoned his steadily progressing 
plans to surround himself when the time came with 
a fast, able, compact organization of his own. 

This dream over, he now bent forward once more 
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against the Nesseth harness. Half a dozen of the 
Nesseth accounts needed concentrated executive atten- 
tion, and upon these he now b^^an laboring to wrest 
them back into the proper condition. 

He threw himself into this work with a surly de- 
termination to keep from brooding over the collapse 
of his greater hopes, over this shabby trick that events 
had played him. He became an austere and lonely 
figure at his work. He drove his men impassively. 
He went his way without sharing the war morale that 
swept and fired the country. The dine of drums 
and fifes, the blunk-blunk of marching feet, the flare 
of flags, the march into the billions of the First Lib- 
erty Loan, left him cold. He accepted a call to help 
on government advertising and attacked these new 
tasks with skill and steady nerve, but with none of 
the fire that entered into the zeal of his associates. He 
produced some extraordinary copy for the Liberty 
Loans, for the Red Cross, for the Belgian Relief, for 
the United War Work campaigns. But always he 
labored impersonally. He moved multitudes of read- 
ers, but he remained unmoved himself. 

His wife, however, had reacted very differently to 
America's entry into the war. The lash of events 
had transformed and uplifted her. It helped make 
her forget herself, to forget her husband, to forget 
all the now trivial and unimportant frets and wor- 
ries that had eaten at her nerves, at her faith in life. 

Emily was now up and out early, and back late. 
She sold bonds in the lobbies of New York hotels, 
sold war savings stamps, did hostess house work at 
the cantonments, drove a Red Cross automobile. She 
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hurried from task to task, from appointment to ap- 
pointment, with a gusto that she had never known 
before. 

Dohmer encouraged her to keep on. He was glad 
to see her aggressive interest in her new, many-sided 
work. She seemed a different woman. Looking 
back upon former days, Dohmer sometimes marvelled 
now that their marriage had not cracked under its 
periods of strain. He recalled some early days and 
scenes with Emily during which his whole being had 
grown weak. Every nerve had felt brittle. A men- 
tal nausea had at times taken possession of him. The 
old twitching had come back to his face. A devas- 
tating pity for this woman, a devastating hatred for 
himself had poured their agonies through him, as he 
had often regarded his failure of a domestic life, his 
offenses of both the spirit and the flesh against this 
woman whom society had given into his keeping. He 
had seen himself murdering her charm. What 
damned right, he had often thought, had society to 
assign this life of hers into his unskilled, crude care? 
What damned right had the state to keep her con- 
demned to his keeping? The idea had often made a 
dig at him that the state ought to stmmion all mar- 
ried people into court at intervals and make them 
show cause why they should be allowed to remain 
together. 

But now, thank Heaven, he and Emily were get- 
ting on much better. The war had happily done him 
at least this service. Emily's many war duties had 
banished most of her introspection. Her social em- 
barrassment, her terrible loneliness, her critical atti- 
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tude toward him, her brooding over the fact that he 
was beneath her in breeding and the son of an immi- 
grant, had now been swept aside by these straining 
hours of her new efforts. Emily had apparently 
found herself. She seemed happier now than at any 
previous period of their marriage. 

"You must be careful, dear, and not overdo," he 
cautioned her one evening. It was one of their first 
evenings at home together in several months. 

"I love it," she answered. "It's one of the best 
things that ever happened to me." 

"Fm mighty glad." 

"How is everything at your office?" 

"Booming right along, thank you." 

"You must take care of yourself," she said. "Now 
and then I come to with a start and realize how I've 
been neglecting you. At times I've almost forgotten 
that you are in the advertising business, I've been so 
busy myself. Then along comes some one singing 
the praises of the fine work you are doing on that 
government advertising. I'm proud of that," she 
added sincerely. 

Emily lapsed into silence. She sat turning the 
leaves of a current magazine, looking at the adver- 
tisements. 

"This one is yours, isn't it ?" she asked, stopping at 
a new Liberty Loan advertisement. 

"Yes. Do you care for it ?" 

"It's very convincing. It sounds like you." 

"Thank you. You'd make a very satisfactory cli- 
ent. We usually hear from a client when an adver- 
tisement is bad. But rarely if it's any g^ood." 
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Emily kept on turning the pages. Again she 
stopped. She gazed intently at another advertise- 
ment 

"Now what do you see?" asked Dohmer. 

Emily did not answer at once. She was bending 
over the page, engrossed. 

"Here's something that sounds absolutely criminal/' 
she said abruptly. 

"What is it r 

"This patent medicine advertisement. I shouldn't 
think they'd dare print such a thing as this. Just 
look at this. Why, they actually imply that this 
worthless stuff will cure pneumonia. Look, Rudolf, 
it's a Garlan and Company advertisement Isn't that 
one of your accounts?" 

"Yes, that's one of our accounts." 

"But these claims and implications!" exclaimed 
Emily earnestly. 

"That advertisement will sell thousands of dollars' 
worth of goods," smiled Dohmer. 

"But read it Look at the impossible things it 
claims to do." 

"I know exactly what's in it," said Rudolf. "I 
wrote it." 

Emily dropped the magazine, like something un- 
clean. 

"You didn't write that You couldn't have," she 
said with a sudden agitation. 

"Couldn't I?" 

Emily's face grew whiter and whiter. Her hands 
hardened into two small and trembling fists. 

'You Hxm!" she said in a hoarse whisper. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

One morning in October, as the Wolverine bore 
him down the valley of the Hudson toward New York, 
the shadow of inexplicable forebodings and concern 
weighed upon Rudolf Dohmer. He had been in De- 
troit, soliciting new accounts. From the windows of 
the rushing train, he was watching the ruddy autum- 
nal foliage of the hillsides. The waning year was 
drenching the strong green hills with massed color- 
ings — dabs of tokay and orchid, jets of cardinal, bands 
of bright lemons and brooding mauves, crossed by the 
white vertical markings of slender birch-trunks, span- 
gled with patches of cobalt skies gleaming through, 
and by tranquil pools of sunbeams. 

These banners of another autumn reminded Doh- 
mer of the banners of another war that waved on 
Fifth Avenue to which he was returning. He was 
thinking now of the different Fifth Avenue to which 
he had journeyed four years ago. He was thinking 
of the impressions that had come to him as he min- 
gled with its hurrying crowds at dusk, filled with the 
chiming wonder of its welcome. He was thinking of 
the fruits those four fast years had borne him — his 
marriage, his answer to the challenge, his rush into 
power, the hardening of his spirit into the flinty stuff 
that success was made of. 

And now he was thinking of earlier days, the grey 
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rocking of Lake Michigan, the towers and Gothic 
arches of the Quadrangles, his vague, warm dreams 
of achievement as he roamed, thoughtful and lonely, 
about the parks that lay to the east and west of the 
campus. He was thinking of the difference between 
what he had wanted and what he had obtained. He 
was wondering whether life always worked out that 
way. He was wondering whether the vice-presidency 
of Vincent Nesseth, Inc., and his income of thirty- 
five thousand dollars yearly, and his power, and his 
reputation as a spectacular performer in the advertis- 
ing business were worth the price of the harsh strug- 
gle and scheming, and the abandonment of his beliefs, 
and his treachery to himself and his countrymen, that 
he had paid. 

And now he was thinking of Emily, of the changes 
that had taken place in her, of the changes between 
them, of her disillusionments, of her disappointment 
in him. He was thinking of the white fear in her 
face that night long ago when she had sent him for the 
doctor for her mother. And he was thinking of the 
white anger in her face that night last week when 
she had called him a Hun. That was the last time 
he had seen her. 

He meant to call up his home as soon as he reached 
his office and tell his wife he was back. But he for- 
got it in the rush of appointments and executive de- 
tails that awaited him there. 

Among the men whom he saw that day by appoint- 
ment was a robust, handsome fellow with a brown, 
outdoor face, who strode authoritatively in. He was 
a man with impressive Wall Street connections. He 
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had been seeing a good deal of Nesseth in a social 
way; and Nesseth had asked Dohmer to pass upon 
the desirability of favorable action upon this man's 
plan to amalgamate certain agency interests with ref- 
erence to South American and other foreign adver- 
tising after the war. 

Dohmer listened to the other for a scant five min- 
utes, and then broke in : 

"I can't see it." 

"But Mr. Dohmer " 

Dohmer shook his head. 

"Mr. Nesseth is very favorably inclined," contin- 
ued the caller. "We hoped you would also be. If 
I may presume " 

"You're wasting your time," broke in Dohmer un- 
ceremoniously. "From my point of view, your whole 
scheme is fundamentally wrong and doomed to fail- 
ure. You ask my opinion. You have it." 

"I'm sorry you can't see it as we see it. But Fm 
very much obliged to you, sir," answered the other 
with deference. "I am especially glad to have met 
you. I have heard a good deal about your operations. 
While I am disappointed in your judgment as to this, 
I respect your judgment It may lead me to modify 
my plans materially. Good day." 

Dohmer watched the other withdraw. He disliked 
him. He disliked the cock-sure air of authority with 
which he had entered. He disliked his robust air and 
massaged face, his confident strut. He had taken 
singular pleasure in having had the power uncere- 
moniously to reject the proposal. 

It was the second time the two had met — ^although 
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neither of them knew it Their first meeting had 
occurred years ago in Chicago in the marble balcony 
of the Illinois Trust Company, where, as messengers 
for banking houses, they had clashed, and Rudolf had 
submitted with cowardly meekness to the other's ar- 
rogant insult. 

At three o'clock that afternoon, Dohmer received a 
telephone call from his home. Emily's maid was at 
the wire. She informed him that her mistress had a 
bad cold and that she had fever. 

"She says for you not to worry," added the maid. 

"How long has she been in bed ?" 

"Two days." 

"Have you called the doctor?" 

"Yes, Dr. Weller." 

"I'll be out just as soon as I can get away from 
the office," returned Dohmer. 

It was six in the evening before Dohmer reached 
his home. Dr. Weller was just coming out of the 
house. 

"How is she?" asked Dohmer with anxiety. 

"She has a bad cold. Don't let her leave her bed. 
If she gets pneumonia, we'll have a fight on our 
hands." 

"Is there any danger of that?" demanded Dohmer 
with sudden alarm. 

^"Yes. It is only fair for you to know that with 
this form of a cold there is always danger of pneu- 
monia. You must take no chances. Keep Mrs. Doh- 
mer in bed." 

"I'll put a trained nurse right on the job." 

"Yes, she ought to have a nurse." 
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^Send one right up, if you please/' 
I haven't the slightest idea where to get one. I 
need eight or ten nurses on other cases," replied the 
doctor. 

"Why can't you get nurses ?" asked Dohmer in sur- 
prise. 

"Many of them are in Europe. Thousands have 
fdlen sick themselves. Mothers are going through 
even child-birth without either nurses or doctors. 
There's not a nurse on call in New York. But don't 
worry for the present You are lucky to have servants." 

"I'll start a search in other cities for nurses," said 
Dohmer determinedly. 

"I would if I were you," said the doctor and took 
his leave. 

As Dohmer entered the house, he remembered the 
inexplicable forebodings that weighed upon him that 
morning on the train. He remembered them with a 
peculiar sense of satisfaction. It was a comfort to 
know that in Emily's hour of distress, he was still 
close enough to her psychically to have caught that dis- 
turbing flash. 

"Hello, chow," he said, passing Emily's dog in the 
entrance hall. 

The dog glanced up at him with troubled eyes. 

Dohmer threw off his overcoat and hat, and softly 
entered Emily's room. He touched her face with his 
cool hand, kissed her, and said: 

"Awfully sorry, dear, not to have been able to get 
out here sooner. It's too bad you're feeling this way, 
poor girl." 
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"Don't you catch this cold," replied Emily in a weak 
voice, ttiming away from him. 

Rudolf patted her hot, dry cheek. Her temperature 
was mounting. 

"You mustn't worry," added Emily. "Marie is tak- 
ing good care of me." 

Here Emily's maid entered with a mustard plaster. 
She greeted Dohmer with a quick smile. The pucker- 
ing of the skin around her eyes when she smiled re- 
minded Dohmer a little of the maid who had admitted 
him into the home of Professor Blackman on the day 
of that first interview for his college daily. He re- 
membered seeing her later at Lordoni's. The thought 
crossed his mind that she must have gone quite to the 
dogs by this time. She had been a pretty little thing, 
too. 

Dohmer hurried to his study, called up Western 
Union, and sent telegrams to business friends in half a 
dozen cities, urging them to find him a graduate 
nurse. 

On the second day came a wire from Detroit, stat- 
ing that a niu-se was being held in readiness to start 
that night for New York if she was still needed. 
Dohmer wired for her to come. 

"I think your wife has pneumonia," said Dr. Weller 
the same day. 

"Good Lord !" returned Dohmer. 

"I do not detect any lung sounds as yet, but there 
are other signs that point strongly to pneumonia," 
continued the physician. "I've started her on twenty 
minims of digitalis every three hours to prepare her 
heart for the fight if pneumonia sets in." 
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"A nurse arrives to-morrow morning from De- 
troit," said Dohmer. "I'll stay on watch to-night my- 
self." 

All day Emily's fever had been climbing stead- 
ily. At eight that night it reached 104 degrees. 

In his dimly lighted study adjoining his wife's bed- 
room, Dohmer made ready for his prolonged vigil. 
The two servants had retired. He took a pad of 
paper and noted the hours at which Emily was to have 
her various medicines. 

As the slow minutes began their march, Rudolf 
picked up different books and magazines, but could not 
read. His anxieties made him flighty, kept rending 
his eyes and his mind from the printed page. Then 
he started to compose an important and pressing ad- 
vertisement. But he could not write. Every attempt 
to think in terms of an advertisement carried him 
back to that night a week before when Emily had run 
across his patent medicine copy which carried the 
implication that the worthless stuff was a cure for 
pneumonia. His whole spirit grew sick. 

Emily stirred out a restless slumber. 

"Oh, dear," she moaned. 

Dohmer tip-toed to her bedside. 

"You feel badly, don't you?" he said, laying his 
hand on her hot forehead. 

"Oh, I'm so sick," she said faintly. 

"It's time now for a bit of medicine," he said. He 
went to the table and dropped the prescribed amount 
of digitalis into the minim glass, diluted it with cold 
water, and let her sip it through a bent glass tube. 
Then he sat down beside her and took her hand. 
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"Don't leave me," she said. 

"I won't. I'm right here beside you." 

Once, when he thought she was asleep, Emily 
opened her eyes, and asked: "What did you say?" 

"I didn't say anything, dear." 

"Some one said something." 

"See if you can't get a Uttle more sleep." 

A little later, Emily opened her eyes, and asked: 
"What makes it so smoky?" 

Dohmer looked out of the open casement wmdow 
into the clear, starry night, and said : "It's growing a 
little misty, dear." 

"Everything looks so queer," faltered Emily. "A 
minute ago you looked just like mamma." 

Rudolf clasped her hand more tightly. Soon he 
observed that she slept. He withdrew quietly to his 
study to resume his watch. Emily's feverish breath 
clung to his nostrils. Her abrupt questions clung to 
his thoughts. As the night wore slowly on, he sat 
for a long time gazing at the objects in his room. 
Nearly every object bore intimate relations to Emily, 
bore the imprint of her taste, represented hours of 
her search, or hours of her labor. His eyes roved 
from the mulberry lamp-shade projecting from its 
illumined wrought-iron standard, to a Sevres vase, 
the heavy bronze book-blocks on his reading table, 
the titles of familiar volumes, the frame of chaste 
silver that surrotmded his favorite picture of Emily, 
the head of Dante that she had longed in vain to pre- 
sent him with during their lean first year of married 
life, the expensive set of Flaubert bound in crushed 
levant that she had bought him for his last birthday. 
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With burning eyes, he gazed at these symbols of 
his wife's devotion. He crossed to the windows and 
regarded the outlines of the sleeping neighborhood, 
its roofs and gables and lattices broken by darkness. 
Midnight was almost at hand. One by one, the few 
remaining lighted window-panes grew dark. An aw- 
ful sense of loneliness came over him. He remem- 
bered Emily's complaints of being lonely. Now he 
was beginning to understand something of what it 
meant to be lonely. 

Again he heard Emily stir. 

"Does a circle have seven points?" she asked. 

"Yes, dear," he replied, going in to her. 

The silent hours now began to be broken by drugged 
murmurings. And the watcher knew that the dreaded 
period of delirium was at hand. 

"Oh, that awful advertisement!" she burst out once 
in tones of contempt "Don't let them dare give me 
any of that stuff. Throw that magazine away !" 

Through Dohmer swept a chill. 

"Hasn't Rudolf called up yet?" she asked another 
time. "Why can't he call up ? Doesn't he care any- 
thing about me any more?" she added in a hurt voice. 

"I'm here. Right here beside you," whispered Doh- 
mer. "I won't leave you, Emily. Don't be afraid." 

As the tense moments went by, a new thought kept 
gliding into Dohmer's brain. What if Emily should 
die? He kept pushing it back out of his mind. He 
did not dare give harbor to the fear. She was not 
ready to die. She had not lived enough. He had not 
done enough for her. He had not carried out the 
deep, dominating purpose with which he had married 
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her. There had been long periods in which he had 
forgotten it entirely. There were moments when it 
had snapped back like a plea into his busy brain, only 
to be abruptly repudiated. Away with this youthful 
notion, he had thought, of making himself worthy to 
be the husband of this woman by getting rid of the 
very stuff in him that could gallop over obstacles and 
attain the glistening fields of success. 

To-night he knew that he had not been good enough 
to Emily. He had not acquitted himself properly with 
this life of hers. How little he would have guessed 
what would happen on the day she first spoke to him. 
Or how little, on the day she promised to marry him, 
did he anticipate what woes he was destined to pour 
into the life of this girl whom he had once considered 
himself so far beneath. Then, his resolution still 
green to rise to a stature worthy of her, he had run 
amuck. His harsh scenes with her flocked back to 
him Uke furies, like harpies. He had heard that just 
before death, one is tortured by memories of his mis- 
deeds. But he wondered now if the torture was not 
worse as one reviewed his misdeeds, not as he neared 
his own death, but as he kept watch beside another 
close to death whose love he had betrayed. 

Through his brain poured vivid pictures of Emily's 
war relief labors, the labors that had broken her 
down, the labors from which he had always been emo- 
tionally remote. He thought of that plan of his and 
Harrick's to glorify German greed, hatched at the 
hour when German treachery was at its worst on sea 
and land. He was thinking of that patent medicine 
advertisement, written and authorized at the hour 
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when the plague was mowing down the lives of his 
countr3anen. He was thinking of Emily's white-faced 
protest which did not even make him feel ashamed. 

As these miserable meditations coursed through his 
mind, Dohmer knew that he was indulging in no neu- 
rotic sick-room sentimentalizing. He was confronted 
now by implacable realities. He had never known it 
was possible for him to suffer like this. He did not 
even allow himself the comfort of feeling repentant. 
These memories packed his brain too closely to leave 
room for repentance. 

The late autumnal dawn laid its grey hand slowly 
over the village. The rattle of milk deliveries broke 
into the silence. Here and there dark window-panes 
grew yellow. In the east, a band of salmon light 
tinged the horizon at the base of the receding valley. 
Dohmer*s servants were heard stirring about in the 
back of the house. A moan came from Emily's bed. 
Dohmer went quickly in. 

"Haven't you gone to bed yet ?" she asked. 

"I wanted to be right here in case you called." 

"I feel better now. You must get your rest," crept 
from her lips. 

Dohmer took her temperature. It had dropped to 
102.6 degrees. With a tired sense of relief, and al- 
most convinced that she did not have pneumonia after 
all, he went to bed. 

At ten o'clock that morning he was awakened. The 
physician was sitting on the side of his bed. 

"How is Mrs. Dohmer?" demanded Rudolf. 

"I am sorry to have to tell you that she has pneu- 
monia," was the answer. 
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And now as the slow, alanning days elapsed, Doh- 
mer watched the nurses' records of vital signs, now 
with rising spirits but oftener with a sinking heart 
He had never suspected before that the dip and rise 
of a pencilled line could be so important 

Two nurses were now on hand, fighting for Emily's 
life. Eighteen hours after the first arrived from De- 
troit, a second arrived from Pittsburgh. They knew 
pneumonia. They knew its treachery. They knew 
the sinister understanding it had with deaUi. As 
these two women relieved Dohmer of his bedside 
tasks, replacing his amateur nursing with professional 
technique, he began wandering about the house in a 
daze. These strange faces, these strange white fig- 
ures affected him peculiarly. At times there came a 
feeling that he was the stranger in this house, that 
he did not belong here, that he did not belong in this 
country, and that because of the tmhappiness he had 
brought to Emily he had forfeited all right to be un- 
der the same roof that sheltered her. 

Sometimes a weird sensation stalked into him and 
made him feel like something rank and grotesque, as 
though the life he had lived these last four years had 
slain the Dohmer that was, and left only an earth- 
bound, greed-bound astral body masquerading in his 
place. 

At other times the dark fancy came to him that he 
and the poisonous fungus called pneumonia were the 
same — ^the one devouring the tissues of the spirit while 
the other ate at the tissues of the body. 

There were times when Emily seemed strangely 
more than herself, when she seemed to Dohmer a sym- 
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bol of everjrthing in the world wronged and lashed 
by the war. 

And again and again the memory of that patent 
medicine advertisement swept like a vulture into his 
mind, an evil bird coming home to roost. 

And now it was remorse, tempests of remorse that 
bent him like a reed into prayer — sprayer for the first 
time since he was a boy, simple, primitive prayer that 
would have made strange copy on paper. Through 
the prism of remorse, he b^an seeing things in curi- 
ously different values. Why could he not have car- 
ried on his business more like that fine old man, Shat- 
tuck, or even like that honest, square-jawed craftsman, 
Deshman? Why not, instead of running wild like 
the mad Uhlan he had been? What a Junker in his 
home, what a Junker in his office! The accusing 
thought spun and spun through his conscience. 

He stood like a culprit at the foot of Emily's bed, 
following with his eyes the swift movements of an 
eminent consultant, watching his stethoscope dart from 
point to point on Emily's white skin, watching the 
grizzled head as it peered and listened and spoke in 
kindly monosyllables. And it seemed to Dohmer that 
it taxed all his strength to keep from crying out and 
denying the need of searching for the source of the 
disease beneath Emil/s white skin, from oying out 
that he himself was the disease in this house. 

When Emil/s nurses were not about, Dohmer 
would stand staring at the appalling array of medi- 
cines on the table, poisons giving battle to the poisons 
of his cruelty that had thrown open the doors of Em- 
ily's resistance to pneumonia. He would stand in a 
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guilty gaze and regard die white little pdkts of 
strychnine, of codeine, the little bottle of green fltdd 
called digitalis. And outside Emily's room, standing 
guard, loomed a tall metal tank of oxjrgen, ready with 
its apparatus to make the last desperate fight 

Sometimes, unable to remain in the house, Dohmer 
would rush out of doors and roam in despair through 
the village, and blame himself for everything that had 
happened to E^ly. But presently he would become 
so full of anxiety that he hurried bade to see if Emily 
was any worse, if they were using the hypodermics, 
if they were administering oxygen. And then he 
would hover wistfully about near her rocMn, feeling 
just as he had felt as a lonely high school youngster, 
speediless and forlorn, haunting the Mock in which 
Emily lived and yearning for a mere look at her. 
And now the intervening years seemed to recede, the 
wrongs he had done her seemed to fall away, the 
wrongs he had done his own better self seemed to 
fade. These were mcnnents of singular happiness to 
him. With the old, naive, boyish faith and hope and 
wonder, he tried to love E^ly back to him, bade from 
the brink of the end. 

Suddenly after eight days of high fever, the tem- 
perature curve took a sharp downward start In fif- 
teen hours, Emily's temperature was normal She 
was out of danger. She fell into a deep tired sleep, 
no longer broken by the fantastic mutterings of de- 
lirium. 

When she awdce, the glassy lode had vanished from 
her eyes — the glassy look of eyes that are peering at 
death. 
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Dohmer crossed with tender eagerness to her bed- 
side. 

"Your fever is gone, dear/' he began. "You'll be 
well now in a few days.'' 

A smile flickered faintly to Emil/s face, then faded. 
She said: "You shouldn't have gone to all this 
trouble." 

"Nonsense. My only concern has been to get you 
well." 

'I didn't want to get well," replied Emily. 

'Didn't want to get well?" asked Dohmer with a 
puzzled look. 

"No, Rudolf," she answered wearily. "There isn't 
anything for me to live for, any more. Oh, why 
couldn't you have done at least that for me?" she 
asked in a voice of sorrowful reproach. "Why 
couldn't you have let me die?" 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

Rudolf Dohmer walked unsteadily out of the 
house into the fog of the waning November day. He 
was brooding over Emily's reproaches that he had not 
let her die. 

As he strode through the familiar streets of the 
village, as the familiar lamp-light streamed through 
familiar windows, memories began drifting across 
his mind. Once, while traversing this same little 
stretch of gravel walk with Emily, he had spoken vi- 
cious words to her. Once, as his car bore him around 
this curve in the road, he had wished to God that she 
would go away and leave him. And here, under the 
yellow light of this lamp-post, during a solitary stroll 
late one night, he had b^un turning over in his neu- 
rotic mind thoughts of ending his life. 

To-night, more than ever before, he was wondering 
what this life of his had been for. Why these tense 
passions and hungry struggles? Why this greed for 
success ? After his years of combat to submerge the 
traits with which he had been bom, what a Prussian 
he had still remained, he reflected. How, after all his 
early yearnings to be something different from his 
neighborhood and from his people, he had run amuck 
when he faced the challenge of New York. 

Fragments of his life were running in broken pic- 
tures through his mind. Disconnected, incoherent vi- 
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sioos they were; fugitive impressions and stinging 
memories. 

He became aware that bells were ringing. Peal 
upon peal, the sounds drenched the waning day. How 
like the chimes that used to issue from the grey bel- 
fry of the church on Belmont Avenue they seemed. 
The old mood returned to him, the mood that used 
to come over him as he listened to the bells, a mood 
of vague tmeasiness, filled with remembered herds of 
misdeeds and strange forebodings. He remembered 
how, stroke upon stroke, the booming of the bells used 
to pound at the walls of his conscience. How 
strangely like the same young boy he felt again to- 
night. How strangely he felt on the verge of new 
beginnings. 

The ringing grew more faint. It ended. 

Rudolf recalled that it was Saturday evening. He 
remembered that he had never heard chimes before 
in the village on a Saturday evening. What did it 
mean? Had the rest of the village heard the bells 
to-night? Or had only he? 

The bells had brought back the old feeling of un- 
worthiness, the sense of shame and embarrassment. 
To-night he began to understand their meaning. It 
was because of the uneasy transition from the deep- 
laid traits and character of a line of people who were 
German, into the traits and character of an American. 
He had been coming through an emerging period; a 
period of repudiation of what was alien in him; an 
tincomfortable period without a coxmtry. For w 
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American is not made at the moment of naturaliza- 
tion. To be born in America is not to be bom an 
American. Nor can generations of loyalty to foreign 
lands be transmuted pleasantly and painlessly into this 
totally different kind of fibre. 

Immigration is an agony — ^an agony that is usually 
prolonged through generations. A tree transplanted 
bleeds and suffers, for all that its wounds and 
wrenches are unseen. A divorce from one's father- 
land, like a divorce from one's mate, is always a trag- 
edy. It is a severing of roots that reach back beyond 
birth before birth. For no family is yotmg. Every 
individual has that in him which is as old as life it- 
self. The lips that state their alliance to a new 
land are lips that have sung their allegiance to other 
lands through a cohering line of fiery states of youth 
that reach back and back. 

The newcomer and his children are botmd by aus- 
tere ties to their fathers. Homesickness dwells 
deeper than they can fathom. Leaving the homeland 
for strange shores is never without its regrets, its 
poignant longings for the dajrs that were. The sur- 
render to the new is very slow. Alien traits and ties 
die hard. The birth of the new is as painful as tiie 
death of the old. 

From whatever land they pour through the strange 
gates of this new republic, they and their children 
must endure the disintegration of old faiths and the 
assimilation of the new. The spokes of their tradi- 
tions merely radiate from divergent sources. They 
merely differ in hardness and in strength. Some are 
hickory, some are oak, some are softer ash and pine. 
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But all of them project firmly into the troubled hub 
of the new and unfamiliar life. 

The Heinrich Dohmers seem to endure less than the 
Rudolf Dohmers. For the transferred loyalty of the 
first generation in America is more likely to be tech- 
nical than emotional. Its sentiments hover stead* 
fastly over the graves of its fathers. It clings to 
other tongues and dreams of other skies. 

It is the second generation and the third that bear 
the harsh brunt of allegiance transferred. It is they 
who descend into the valley of that shy, sensitive, awk- 
ward period without a country. Sharp contradictory 
currents flow through them. Love of the lands that 
lie behind them mingles with their groping after the 
new and arresting ideals that surround them. 

In some of them, like Rudolf Dohmer, rages defi- 
nite, conscious combat to submerge the alien traits with 
which they were bom. They engage fiercely in the 
strife to be different from the coarse little Hoists and 
Eckmanns. They hunger to cross new thresholds. 
And then perhaps they find that they have achieved 
no more than to beat the raw, primitive other self 
into a secret inner Uhlan that is merely more pol- 
ished, more stealthy, more cunning, and more subtle. 
Little do they comprehend the meaning of their Loop, 
the dean sparkle of their Quadrangles, or the chim- 
ing challenge of their New York. Anxiously they 
listen. But they catch only the undertones at first, 
only the fugitive, misleading notes, only the false and 
hollow blare. 

This secret, inner, alien other self does not die un- 
til its time comes to die. The hour of regeneration 
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does not come lightly. It is dearly bought In one^ 
it dies when some one dies who is very dear to him. 
In another, happily, it dies instead of the one who is 
very dear to him. 
The Uhlan in Rudolf Dohmer died instead of Emily. 

To-night, as he walked around the block, these 
things grew clearer and clearer to Rudolf Dohmer. 
He knew now what the flail was that had lashed him 
all his days with its inexorable blows. He knew now 
what had bent and soured his father, what had killed 
his mother. A clearer understanding of Becker Street 
had come to him at last. He knew better now what 
was meant by the glow of its Qiristmas trees, and by 
the sombre services in its little wooden church. 

The sound of bugles rang through the night. They 
were calling soldiers to muster. Dohmer had heard 
the bugles many times before. They had always left 
him cold. But to-night he listened to them with a 
different feeling. 

Before him were the tranquil outlines of his home, 
dim and grey in the early light A row of upper win- 
dows were golden with light They were the win- 
dows of Emily's room. He started forward with a 
quickened step, and went up to her with a feeling of 
singular happiness. 



THE END 
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